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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  prepanng  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
M*Clintock  and  Blumenthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma^  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un* 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  earthly  existence— is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu* 
man  tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  woYk  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow 
ing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised  I 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-questions 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  then^  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thoft  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de« 
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reloped  new  intellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  belie vingly,  may  take  offence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel^ 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation ;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  *•  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty/* 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
homed  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

*  Not,  it  it  to  be  hoped,  a  onewiided,  partisan  tendcucy,  aa  ii  Jottly  remarked  by  ProfiMMr 
PoRTiB,  wfame  article  on  "  Coleridge  and  hit  Amcricttn  DUdpUe,"  in  the  BiblioCbeoe 
i  far  Febniary,  1847, 1  have  read  with  great  ioterett. 
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from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleiermachbr  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A.  Neanobr. 

B€rlm,  November  i  1847. 


TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  writing  a  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,"  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
"  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Christ,"!  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers ;   and  their  blows  were 

*  Dm  Leben  Jen,  Chriiti,  in  teinem  geichicbtlicben  ZaiammenliftDge  and  leiner  g9- 
ecbichtlichen  Entwtckelang  dtrgeitellt  ron  Dr.  August  Nbander,  vieite  and  reibeMerto 
Aoflaget  Hamburg,  bei  Friedrich  Perthei,  1845. 

t  Dai  L«ben  Jeaa,  Kritiicb  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Datid  Fubdricr  Btraubs.  9  Bde 
ToHbgen,  1835»  i^  Anfl.,  1840. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un 
known  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
fireedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diffusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;,  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracles^  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  g.^  when  Christ  "healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  **  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  "  coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.    For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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fiur,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  '^  criticism/'  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothings  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
^asserted  that  his  efibrts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
from  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
bad  invested  it  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avcnded  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supematui'al  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est  logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and'Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra 
tionalism,  though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  mytho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archseologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  myikis  omnis  pris- 
carum  hominum  cum  historia  turn  philosophia  procedity  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  ^  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  7"*  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
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Eichhorn,  Gabler,  Yater,  &c.»  had  made  use  of  it  His  claim  ia 
to  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli* 
cation,  which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as- 
cribes no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect* 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
*^  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him.**  *'  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii.,  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself' 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii«, 
zi).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32) ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  vii.,  42 ;  Matt,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  7  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).  '  These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt,  xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq.)  ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  cmd  teachings."* 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  ^iven  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt.,  i.,  22 :  "  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"*  &c.  **  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii.,  10;  Isa.,  Ix.,  l-6,f  &c 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv.,*28;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deut,  ix.,  9,X  <^c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  20-35.§     So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre« 
Tailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right.  .Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  nowhere  more  effectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb« 
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rard,  an{l  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  v^hy  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here  ?  We  cannot  help  it.  Strauss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
.  its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1 847, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of"  unbelief  or  illumination" 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
80  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spint. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta-  , 
tion,  from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it    The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
this  preface  must  disarm  ail  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
niany ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness"  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours  ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,'  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himsel£ 

J^nory  9^  1848. 
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TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  t  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  publication  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter  I  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Christ  I  ^  Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  John,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?"•  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  ''to  ptfnt  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Tet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  whh  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that.has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?    The  artist,  in- 

*  "'/  writs  the  life  of  Chrift— /f  Nerer.  The  BTaagelista  have  written  it  u  it  can 
•ad  oo^ht  to  be  written.  Let  «&,  however,  not  icriU  it,  bat  beecvte  it  f "  (Beitriige  zar  ni- 
beren  KenntniM  Lavater's.  ron  Ulrich  Hegener:  Leipi.,  1836.)  May  the  good  Zaricben, 
who  bare  lately  shown  tbemaelvei  so  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resistance  to  revolatSon- 
mry  Tioleoce  and  their  enthosiasm  for  the  faith  {dogma  Christianum  dogma  populare,  Aa- 
gastin.  opoa  import  c.  Jolian,  ii.,  S),  erect  a  Christian  national  menx>rial  by  m  edition,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  Larater's  correspondence 

t  Cf.  Reinhard,  Plan  Jesa,  1 ;  Heabner's  Anm. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  frono 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  'our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages  ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tiua  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  different  nations 
may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.,  "  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs 
to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  (Jospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  !* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ?  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holj  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriphed  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed  ;  a 
far  different  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

•  Moft  keenly  does  the  aatbor  feel  (as  did  bis  late  friend,  B.  Jacobi,  who  has  left  behind 
Lim  a  bleised  and  honoured  memor>')  that  his  work  bean  the  marki  of  iti  pxodaction  in  an 
age  of  crisii,  of  'solation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
•* Apostolic  Age;"  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewar,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
'that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old  ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy^ 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,!  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wbcrerer  I  have  not  lore  groands  for  decision,  I  gay  "perkapt  .*"  nor  am  I  ashamed 
of  it,  nufashionable  as  "  perhaps"  is,  nowadays,  in  matters  of  science.  Would  that  our 
jaong  Totaries  of  science  woaid  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of  Nxzduhr,  on  the  de> 
grees  oi  confidence,  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten,"  ii.,  308. 

t  Bat  the  theologian  most  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims  i  he 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  fentatio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
oratia  and  meditatio^  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol* 
ogy.  It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

God  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  seU-revealingj  self-concealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;t  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence  ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

BerUn,  July  IB,  1831, 

needi  a  ipiritaal  mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  tfaingi ;  and  he  rniut  atudy  the 
Scriptarei  with  hii  heart  aa  well  as  head,  unlesa  he  withei  his  theology  to  be  robbed  of  its 
■alt  by  hif  criticifm. 

*  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  tiioaght  of  Pascal  (the  sage  for  all  centuries)  in  his  Pem^, 
tfaoogh  blended  with  many  erroni  of  Catholicism  and  absolate  Predestination.  Qreat 
thanks  are  dae  to  Faugere  for  the  edition  of  this  wsrk  (1844)  in  its  original  fixn. 
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TO 

THE    THIRD   EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  j)rinciples  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  hav^  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Schulz 
has  appeared  in  the  AllgemeiTie  Darmstddtische  Kirchenzeitungf 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions; and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  Called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  oi 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions  ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  **  Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  "  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  Tlie  rcriewer  has  been  able  to  point  oat  bat  one  ovenigbt— certainly  do  proof  of  care* 
lest  haste  in  a  work  on  inch  a  lobject.  The  miitake  was  one  which  might  have  happened 
to  anyone  in  an  onlacky  moment,  which  coold  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  wnldH 
In  tut,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  ai  I  glanced  again  at  the  passage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are— whether  they  agree 
with  their  canon  pr  not ;  and  th^t  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
*tem  of  doctrines  whidi  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

**  What,"  inquires  Schulz  several  times,  "  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  I  am  indifferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truths  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  •*  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz*s  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,Jndeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  afiinity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature);  and 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  going  oat  from  faith  in  Christ,  who  was  cnicified  for  the  sins  of  men. 
who  truly  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  proved 
itself  the  same  smce  the  first  Christian  Pentecost,  at  all  times,  among  all  people,  learned 
or  wileamed  ;  not  the  changefol  spirit  of  the  times,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what 
•if  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  whose  manifestations  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  ah  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis^of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  which,  on  this  hasiSf protests  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  tr&th,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  "  natural  reason"  and  "  self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well-  . 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamenta 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  ofishoot  of  a  "new  Evangelicar 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
**  enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hass  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrhucher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kri" 
tik;  but  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afibrd 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  sifch  a 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jetoitism  (which  is  by  no  means  confiiied  to  one  form,  bot  often  assomes 
the  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  understanding)  to  protest  (in /<7rm)  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  journal  called  the  EvangdUcke  Kirehenxeitung,  while,  in  fact,  the  protest  is 
not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies — not  against  antiquated  dogmas — but  against 
the  unchangeable  fundamental  truths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  truths  which  can  appear  to 
be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  superficial  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  as 
contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sided- 
ness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
coBtriboted  to  produce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  tine  ira  et  $ttidio,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
sincere  and  earnest  zeal,  and  the  true  Christian  endeavours  and  resoUa  of  those  tenden- 
eiflt  which  find  an  organ  in  the  Kirchenxeilung, 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must*  deal  with  facU^  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  exinanitionis ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection  can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  that 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  ^  faith — to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  adniitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life— my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturteitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  differences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LuckI,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*Tra&belbc«tUdiingi.   I  would  not  taem  to  be  what  I  om  not    Thif  book,  which  could 
cnlj  bare  wnama  in  tfak  age  of  Mrife  and  difcord,  ii  itielf  a  mirror  of  the  progreis  of  my 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions,  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  Strauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  .by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fimdamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  difierences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  difierences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  difierences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
sitory {das  Bleihende  und  Vergdngliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefiy  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafier,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world-  and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought.     Symptoms  gf  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Age?,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation.;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmaium  semina,  quce  longe  graviora  tumuU 
tus  aliquando  excitatura  fuerantj  nisi  Lutherus  exortus  esset  ac  siu- 
dia  hominum  alio  traxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  tom.  i.,  f.  1083). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man  ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  ih^  principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  tHe  greatest  men 
of  modern  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modern  mis-culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  "The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  ag 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian 
ity  which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philoso 
phers  and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity,  without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  hp.arf  to  heart.  Whoever  f*T\ri  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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preached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  ol 
possessing  any  system  of  religion."*  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
be  heard  of  many  ! 

Berlin,  Mfsye,lBZ9,  ^ 

*  LAoi  Niebukr'i,  Thl.  iL,  344.    We  cannot  be  too  gratefal  to  the  poblislien  for  po^ 
ting  forth  tnU  treaiare  of  loimd  feeling  and  profoand  troth. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve  aa  far  as  1 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  n<9t  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  "  rd  h 
uea<^  dfuporipu)6ev  «re/vrrai." 

A.  Neander 

Btriim,  9d  Juguti,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THM  IDBA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  OHRIST  IN  OBNERAL. 
§  1.  T%e  Jhdiffara^ce  of  OriHcitm  rgeeied. 

ITbaabeen  often  said  that,  in  order  to  trae  inqoiiy,  we  must  toiU iioA* 
ingfor  gra$Ued.^  Of  late  this  statement  baa  been  reiterated  anew, 
witb  special  reference  to  tbe  exposition  of  tbe  Life  of  ChriU.  At  tbe 
outset  oi  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  sucb  a  demand.  To  comply  widi 
it  is  impracticable ;  tbe  very  attempt  contradicts  tbe  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  oamnot  entirely  free  ourselves  from  presuppositions,  wbicb 
sre  bom  witb  our  nature,  and  wbicb  attacb  to  tbe  fixed  course  of  prog- 
ress in  wbicb  we  ourselves  are  involved.  Tbey  control  our  conscious- 
ness, wbetber  we  will  or  no ;  and  tbe  supposed  freedom  from  tbem  is, 
in  fiu^t,  notbing  else  but  tbe  excbange  of  one  set  for  anotber.  Some  of 
tbese  prepossessions,  springing  from  a  bigber  necessity,  founded  in  tbe 
moral  order  of  tbe  universe,  and  derived  from  tbe  eternal  lawsf  of  tbe 
Creator,  constitute  tbe  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
sucb  we  mutt  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  excbanging  tbese  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  wbicb  notbing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for  tbe  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
wbicb  bave  no  otber  tban  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  wbicb  rule  by  no 
better  title  tban  usurpation.  But  for  tbis  peril,  tbe  way  of  tbe  scmmcs 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  tbe  way  of  life  itsel£  Life  moves  on  in  tbe 
midst  of  sucb  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  our  own  time,  wbicb,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  bow- 
over,  wbicb  subserve  a  bigber  wisdom  by  balancing  eacb  otber),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  tbe  one  band 
we  bebold  effivrts  to  bring  tbe  buman  mind  again  into  bondage  to  tbe 
boet  of  arUtrary  prejudices  wbicb  bad  Icing  enougb  enslaved  h;  and 

*  (KmmtMtevMfiMtr^^ '  "freedom  from praRippotitloiif.''J 
t  Of  wldcbi  MiTS  Sopbodef,  beantiA%, 

MT1|^  ftnUft  #wf  VtV  9vttTm 

Y^nt  tnfttv  frutTfi'i  Moi 
|itfv««rtXiSt  nrmmfdiu 

fUfUftU  TfVfVCff  vii( 
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on  the  other^  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  ran- 
ning  into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
ctighe  to  rule  our  spirituid  being,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  trae 
freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the^  duly  of  Scisne^  1  <  Muit  Aef  dismiss  all  prepos* 
sessions,  and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  %  Far  from  it 
From  nothing  nothing  comes;  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  is  a  Oreaimr. 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pie- 
possessions  would  fre6  Uie  soul  frdnf  dxis^  holif  tite  by  #liieh'  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source— the  source  of i all. truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot- deny  its  depezMlence  tLpbn  Gk>d,'the  oAly  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  fts  obviote  d^ni^ittaddn  to  apprehend  die'r^VeladoU  of  Ood  id  ttoSp 
don;  tn  nature,  and  in  histdry.  So,  the  work  of  JetMc«  can  only  be  to 
distmgnish'  the  prepossciBsions  winch  an  invfard  nedessity  consaatm  os 
to  recognize,  from'such'as  liiie  purely  voluntary.  indelid,theliealthfii]» 
ness  of  our  spiritual  Kfil  depends  upoh  our  ridding  otinelves  bf  the  Isttetv 
and,  at  the  same  dme,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  sbglenett  of  bean  w 
die  ftrmbr,  as  the  law  of  thfe  Creator,  as  the  tteate  by  whidi'Hgfat  fita 
heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  <nir  minds.'  AH  that  tbe  uiieUecthBiB  to  (Id 
in  regard  to  these  Issl!  is  to  demdnstrate  dieii*  tieeessity-,  and  to  Atiw 
diet  durb^goootftodicflB  itself -in  i^b«A]bg^[i^^ 

i  2.  The  SrVN^  tJIUit  4ikfi9tit  Bojy-MANiptmpjmtd. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  vnth  vHiich  vr^  namt  ap 

proach  die  dontempladoh  of  the  Li^  of  Christ  ?    It  is  one  on  wUch 

hangs  the  very  bein^  of  tbe  Chrisdah  as  sudi ; 'Ae  f^zisttoee  of  the 

Christian  'Church,  ahd  die  nature  of  Chtisdan  conseiousness.f    It  is 

la  Him  hon^}m  olmHt^'n'Ml  >wDM ;  Vert  mm  iia%^«t'^  idM%  %i#9 «•  fiivCfSlM 
timer,  ni  edorer,  et  encore  moiu  feai-fl  aimer  on  edocer  mm  eostrake,  -qui  eet  le  smb 
ionge.** 

t  ttwM  caeirf the  i^ffrib  atarffa^MicitieM  tf BotfMnMUiiiiiRili  UhUMC^  )npmi3bmi 
OSSr  llMtlM  eoeeeededia  ptMBpiaf  lUtplirMe  (Oluieiito'cMabiBffMW^eexMe^ 
tbe  meenins  that  be  itfiigned  to  it;  in  tn  age  wbicb  (altboagb  aome  men,  bUi|d  In  tbe  ]es> 
•ona  of  biftoty,  look  back  updo  it  longingly  u  die  golden  age  of  ow  naticm)>raa  gaUed 
ady  by  tbe  naked  andenilanfinii;  add  deatitete  a*  en6e  df  fUA^aAidtdrii^^iatorieal  fanl^ 
He  naed  H  to  deadle  ChtMaaiiy  aa  an  oAdeHiaUe^MfffweUfa^vinrei^  eaicriiV  fato  tbr 
lifa  of  bomanity  i  an  immediate,  internal  power  m  cbe  apiritaal  worid,  fitxn  wbicb  weal 
fKtii,  and  ia  erer  going  fcrtb,  tbe  regeneration  of  die  life  of  man,  and  wbicb -piodncea  pke- 
nomena  wbicb  ean  be  explained  in  no  otber  way.  Tbis  pbraae*  aid  Ike  tiMmgbl  fd4dk  it 
ezpreiaea,  are  able  to  maintain  dieir  ground  agdnit  diat  foimaliam  of  tboogbt  wUck  ia  ao 
ooatila  to  erery  Ibing  t8iaMdia<e,  andwiabea  to  aubatitnte  empty  abatraclionB  for  Ae  Kri^ 
powen  diat  more  tbe  bnman  race,  u  well  aa  egainat  tbat  lew  and  mean  view  of  tbe  worid 
(fanpertinendy  obtnutre  u  it  baa  been  of  late)  wkiob  owna  no  power  abore  tboae  wbkk 
beild rail-waya  and  aet steam-engbiea  agok^  Aa  tkeJntaitire  ooMciooaneaa  of  Ood i»- 
dicatea  to  tbe  bnman  mind  tbe  exiatenoe,  tbe  rannipreaaint  power,  and  tiie  ael^ierelatfam  of 
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me  «t  whole  toaoh  of  power  the  diy  hone»  of  the  old  world  sprang  vp 
in  all  the  Tigoar  of  a  new  creation.  It  ga^e  hirth  to  all  Chat  culture  (the 
modem  as  distingiiiflhed  fiom  die  ameieni)  finom  wUdi  die  G^exnanie 
nadons  received  thmr  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipadoo  of  die  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  honds,  was  >deveK 
oped  in  the  Refomadon*  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod« 
•m  civilisatian ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  num  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  suooeed^  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  sissume  an  eatirsly  new 
finrm.  It  is,  in  a  word,  thci  belief  that  Jenu  Christ  is  the  8&n  cf€Mm 
a  sense  ^kMf  ammoi  be  predicaied  of  any  humam  iM^,-*die  perfect 
image  of  the  pecaonal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  hi 
humanity  appearedj'  diat  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  waa  realised 


§  8.  Tkis  prm^fosed  TruA  tmd  the  Histonaal  AcoomUs  mitnJfy.€m 
firm  <md  iUmsiraie  tack  oiker. 
But  aa  mssi's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  tnie  destiny  in  Chris*' 
dan  consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mendoned  is 
inseparahle,  it  is  necessary  that  this  fint  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
easendal  also  to  the  general  consciousness  pf  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepoe- 
sessions  of  human  nature ;  but  die  eichibidon  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
proper^  to  die  department  of  Apologiedcs.  It  is  diown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it^satisfies  a  fuii- 
damental  want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fere- 
shadowing  itv  own  fulfilment ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  ot 
Christ's  person  arose  fiK>m  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
wiiole  haman  raoe.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  proper 
gated  itself  in  die  consdousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originsted  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to^  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself  without  which, 
indeed,  it  eould  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  widioat  the  aid  of  reveladon,  have  originated  the  idea  of  Gkin, 
so  Ae  image  of  Cs[aisT,.of  which  we  have  spokcm,  could  never  have 
apruiig  from  die  consciousness  of  sinfhl  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  nAection  of  die  actual  life  of  such  a  Cheist.  It  is  Christ's 
•elf>revelatien,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  ofUa 
history  tfatf  iwnain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 


I  Ddly,  to  aoet  tiik  «*  Gbrifdtn  oooKJooMMM'' iMtify  tluit  Cfa^ 

.  bj  yts  Spirit,  to  oi>er«to  upon  manlilwi.  TIm  woriu  of  ereitioB  only  rsTMl 
0«4  to  hia  wlw  alrMdy  haa  a  CQoaciMunefli  of  the  IHnae  oxiftenoe;  far  bo  wlw  1mi  Mt 
Ood  widiiB  ctB  Sad  him  nowhere.  So  it  ia  only  he  who  haa  a  "  Chriftian  oooadoQaBeie'' 
*«t  en  reeofaiae  Caanr  ia  the  firagments  of  feraaMoa  aad  tiio  maiiifMtatiMia  of  Uatorf . 
1  the  hhitoiy  of  Cbbut  and  Ma  Choch. 
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these  fiagmenta,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  tbeji  one  compleCa 
whole.*  It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  ^yread  abroad 
through  all  ages  suce  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground 
ed  in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  it 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  neceaaarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  ftx>m  whom  the  full-flowing  fountain 
of  Dirine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  Gdd,  ^nd  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis* 
fy  the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  be  , 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  the  Life  itselft    Nay,  the  idea  of  Cbriat 

*  STKAUm,  in  hk  "  Leben  Jera"  (part  ii,  p.  719)«  hu  drawn  a  Jnit  diftinctlan  batw— 
die  abilraet  idea  of  bomsn  perfection  whidi  ii  iavolyed  in  oar  oooMaoosneM  of  einfnhieM, 
nnd  leenu  inseparable  from  oar  nataral  tendency  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  "  nctoal  (eD» 
Crete)  wocUng  oot  of  the  picture,  with  the  traita  of  indiridaal  reality."  In  rdatioii  to  tfdf 
last  he  aaya,  **  Bach  a  faoltleaa  picture  coold  nd  be  exhibited  by  a  ainlol  man  in  a  sinlbl 
age ;  bat,"  adda  he,  **  soch  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these  defects,  woald  not  be  oooaciooi 
of  them ;  and  if  the  pictore  is  only  tkdAed,  and  stands  in  need  of  madi  illastratioii,  it  maj, 
even  in  a  later  and  more  cleai^sigfated  age,  willing  to  afford  favorable  iUostratioiifl*  be  ra- 
garded  u  fealtless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  plctore  of  fSbm  Life  of  « 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  as  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  that  age,  bat  a  fer 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  ieg«a 
erating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  suoceediog  generatioDS.  The  image  of  fan- 
man  perfectioa,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  «''»»f*i#'tiim 
to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  tbeao^deaf^ 
as  they  were,  could  account  ibr  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  anoli  a  pe»> 
tore  (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  coold  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  aga  cooU 
only  now  and  then  seise  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  oontemplatii^  of 
which  raised  tiie  human  race  of  diat  and  following  ages  to  anew  developementof  apiritaal 
life  T  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  a  new  ooo- 
ception  of  what  die  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  theory  of  morals  t  allwfaiob 
▼aaish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gase  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  atUe^ 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  picture  bioken  from  their  ««i-«>rpi*n 
with  the  whole,  and  was  coitupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselvea  op  with 
tiie  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  the  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  tiie  days  of  the  Hefonnation.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cotti  itaolf 
looae,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  tfiis  his- 
torieal  relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  o(  Christianity,  and  sets  op  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grooBdad  ia 
tiie  consciousness  of  man. 
Bo  much  for  what  Sirmui,  1.  a,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  ffrt/nsr 


t  T«f  Woeiruf  nuimm  •««  ifxjki,  iXKit  Ttf  hu  inroBieus,  oUp  fnSdgUf  re  emt  tifidf.  OB  Plato 
says,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sUth  book  of  the  Rqniiie. 
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wineh  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief 
•lenient  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  (t.  e^ 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  from  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  espedally  if  the  results 
of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  ihat  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  fi>r  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  gmde  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con* 
tribute  to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  most  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
fi^rms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifiratation  in  time» 
in  others  we  see  opposmg  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  dear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  vriiieh 
forms  the  individual  character ;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
m  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
mresrion,  &il  completely  in  giving  the  entire  liring  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate featoies  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
nde,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
feamres,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  theieality. 

In  Chbmt,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
fiMtnres  in  their  connexion  widi  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
preimpfom  diis  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricataie.  This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
vrhich  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
witb.  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  lifi)  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  his  being;  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
wliom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him- 
aelf  may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
OS  how  to  disdnguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  nee^ 
'  lawB  of  our  being: 
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CHAPTER  11. 
SOUBOBE  FOB  THE  HISTOBY  OF  OHBIBT. 

$  4.  TradUiandl  Origin  ofikt  Synoptical  Oofpdi. 

r\  using  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of  bistorical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  die  individual  accouota 
with  themselves  and  mth  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authoritieB  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detaSL 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  slated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case* 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  hx  any 
design  to-  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  niiuatry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  tradidooal  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memounk 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  Hfe  of  Christ.*  The  objections  of  WeiMMt  ^^ainat  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  fiom  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  hie 
introduction.t  Matthew's  Goqpel,  in  its  present  form,  was  nol  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  beais,  but  was  founded  on  an  ae- 
count  written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  fioC  whoHy) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discounes  of  Christ  in  a  coUeetive  fo 


§  5.  C^enminenesa  rfJMn*i  Gatpd. 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  dm  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
from  none  other  than  that  '*  beloved  disciple^'  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepestimpress.  So  fiur  from  thisGospells  liav- 
ing  been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can* 
not  even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  a£bcted  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  peipetnal  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorpfaism,  and  one-sided  intelleictualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
nroductton  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  defonmtieal 

•  Q^mj  ApottcL  QnekidUe,  3d  edit^  p.  ISL  t  hxk%  L  1,  a. 
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Hmr  wi^fidf,maBtib»,  iiian.imvit  bee]»>  mbo^ » thai  age,  ^oiild  produce 

toot  ut^ijMoi'iidmiiH^^dmifa^^  mvbmnttu&adM,  riiniiiiiil  imiiHiil 

tkft  c^iMitjrud  dw  caHliag'to  aeeoBqiiliait  tfa»  grMtmt  adiioviniient  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggKejbis^idsas  iiito  eivcuh/k 
tiont 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
Gospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  &hles,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Gk>spel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr.  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  amdous  for  the  credit  of  his  inye^|ions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christt  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Oospel  of 
John,  die  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
histocy. 

§  6.  Reitdtt  of  OriHciim. 

A  c<»nparison  of'  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Oermany  has  conferred  upon 
fidth  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studymg  the  historical 
coDDeuon  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
lettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
die  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  is  reas<m  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arintrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  C  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth.4hrough  such 
lowly  human  means.^  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
on  vessels.    But  this  only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith— 
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a  fitith  whoae  root  is  to  be  found.  Dot  in  science,  not  in  demonstntioii, 
bat  in  the  homble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our  set- 
eirtific  views  may  be  defective  in  fl|viy  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentaxy ;  but  our  religious  interests  wiM  find  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Cbbxst  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
the  archetype  of  holiness. 


BOOK   I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRBUMINABY  BEMARKS. 

§  7.  Seamiine9S  ^im  itfifrmaium  ^  regard  to  thisPeriod  of  Ckruts 
Life,r^N6ihi^/iurther  really  tueiUial  io  the  hUarmU  ofRdigion. 

IN  writbg  ^  fife  of  atij  emitMnit  man,  we  fthould  iiol  be  likel j  to 
begia  witk  aperiod  wben  bis  ^aracter  was  fully  derelopecl  and  bis 
world-'biatoiioal  knpostance  retognized.  On  tbe  contrary,  we  should 
■tody  the  growth  of  his  being«— seek  for  tbe  bud  tfbieh  concealed  tbe 
aeedf  end  tbe  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannolftiltQ'baTethe  same  desire  in  studying  that  Lnm  which 
ft?  trtaaoendi  efery  other,  both-  in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upeii>die  history 'of  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  keptwith^ 
in  Tery  naorrow  Uaiits  on  this  point >by  the  paucity  of  ont  materials,  con- 
sisting, IB  th^'dof  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  html  accuracy  we 
fasfe  no Tigfa^  to  pkesnpposok  'To  exhibit  these  fbatures  in  the  life  of 
Chxist  did  nob  belong  to  the  Apostolic  missioti,  which  was  designed  to 
meet.ieligioiis  mdier  than  scient^  wants;  to  relate  tbe  mighty  acts 
of  Christ;  flroni  die  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  tbe  time  of  his  ascension, 
smhev  tiM»  tO'flhow  bowi|  and  nnder  what  conditicnSi  bis  inner  nature 
gsadunlly  Btanifested  itself.  •  It  belongs  to  e^tsnes  to  give  a  pragmatico- 
gtsietiiai  dereiopement  of  the  history;  religious,/bfC4  occupies  itself 
oBly  witii  the  immediate  ibots  themoeWes.  We  cannot  expect  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  bis  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
&ith  require  it. 

S  8.  FmuUtmentaUy  oppatite  Moda  of  apprehending  the  Accaumts, 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 

distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  subjective  form  in 

which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts ;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 

as  &r  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  i  do  not  enter  into  tiie  minute  retearobei  which  are  necenvy  to  fix  the  exact  date  ef 
CUfff  birth.  • 
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its  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selvesybefore  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  th^m 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  aU  the  different  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  subject  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  (>rin- 
cipies  of  human  developement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  trudi  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  bo 
called  the  ante-hUtorical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dbpute  which  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  for  this  very  diBtiiic- 
tion  of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be* 
tween  these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supematuralism,  nrast 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  theUf  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  hnrmo 
ny  vrith  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  firom  a  riew 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciooanees 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  bis 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  bis 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  ration 
to  deny  their  historical  basis  ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the 
counts  themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  i 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THB  MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION. 

^9.  The  MiracMioui  Conception  demanded  k  priori,  and  confitmed 
d  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  super- 
natural communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewid  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle^  this  conception  itself,  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accoutits,  would  lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events — nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history,  not  as  part  of  ita 
offipring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  Whatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
naitral  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must 
share  in  the  nnfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Dirine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race^  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre- 
sent the  ^pe  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  ^  priori^  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testifying 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  eueniial  facts  which  are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  partSi 
vriiich  might,  periiaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraadoui  Conception. — No  trace  ofitim  the 

Narrative. — No  tuch  My  thus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jewi. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  bixth 

of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  Gk>D,  and  not  of  the 

crdinary  laws  of  human  generation.    They  who  deny  this  must  make 
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one  of  two  assumptions;  either  that  all  the  accounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  tome  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fiibukras 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his.  great  acts,  men^  struck  with  his  extraordi* 
nary  character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pco- 
saic  style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  tirae^*  and  the  suppoeitioa  that  Ifaii 
prosaic  narratiTe  was  the  offi^ring  of  some  previous  mythical  deaciip 
tton,  is  oitf  of  all  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Chrirtian 
times.  As  for  the  second  asstimption»  those  who  adopt  it  can  aaeiga  m 
possible  fhct  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  ao  baaa  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  eveiy  jiut  notaoA 
of  the  overmiling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  oceumnce  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  ^ 
have  made  use  of  itt  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  notfaiQg  i 
but  to.  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenootenoa  otit^.Ae  or* 
diaary  course  of  nature4 

Nor  would*  such  a  myihuM  have  been  consistent  with  JTewkk  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a>faUe  of  diia 
character,  though  in  a  diflbrent  form  from  that  in  which  the  ■^t^wp^I 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  diflfintat  tea* 
dencies.  Such  a  fiible  aa  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  vtrgim  rcoald 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  ^mong  the  Jewa;  their  doctiiiia 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  OO0 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  vrinek  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  li& ;  and,  above  all,  their  full  pennasiaa 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by.  say 
tlung  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  belore 
die  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Messiahship,  all  copapiged  ta 


*  We  dnnot  belMra,  wtwitfaitaiidiBg  wbtt  8tram$9  Myi  cm  tbUpoini  iaUi  94  i 
that  a  ftUe  oooJd  crigimatty  be  prcMnted  in  io  pfof aio  a  gaib  u  tiitt  of  MaltlMW* 
■re  nU  wanting,  howerer,  in  which  the  rabitmnce  of  m  mythoi,  ifter  it  had  cmnb  tn  be  m> 
eeired  u  history,  hai  been  g^ven  oat  in  n  proiaie  form. 

t  They  would  have  done  k>  before  Jewiih  mnleTolence  emph^yed  AH  hhHiiji  aflha 
miracaloQi  oonoeption  to  invent  the  fable  wUeh  Celiof  fint  inade  nae  -U^Orig^  L,  9L 
Had  aiQr  floch  legendi  been  in  circnlation  before,  we  ihoold  find  looie  trace  of  tbiai  Ai  At 
KVangeliati,  who  do  not  conceal  the  aocQiationi  that  were  made  «gainaCCW*  " 

X  SddekrmaAttt  whoae  rereraooe  for  eaered  thingi  forbade  him  to  adopt  Clwilaltar  af 
thea  e  two  loppoaitiona,  while  hii  oonacientioaa  love  of  troth  compelled  him  to  admit  the  vaali^ 
af  the  hiilaiy,  aajw  ^  fomparidg  the  atatementa  of  Matthew  and  Lobe  [CrUicfi  Iwfmwmh 
p.  47),  "  We  may  well  leave  the  atatement  of  Matthew  in  the  Jodiokma  IiiflnHnllnmiii  It 
whhA  it  b  espreated ;  while  the  traditional  baaii  of  the  pocticaiauioucemaBi  la  Lohara- 
bikeidMMeini^miaazplaoationa  wlnchaoilthe  veil  tbeycannotlilt"  Bat,i&abbaraMaw 
BO  ton#  can  aAnit  the  vevaeity.of  the  hiatory,  and,  at  ^  aame  time,  deny  the  ainoaloaB 
eonceptioB,  wtthoot  follins  into.the  veiy  conchiaion  which  SddelerBiaibber  rcdaots  wWi  safli 
piooi  indlsnatloD. 
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render  such  an  inrealion  -impotsible  nmoogrthem.  The  nocounte  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be«quoted  atf  in  point;  these  caaes 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness ;  and 
in  them  an  the  IXvine^^owetwas  afaowByHot  in  exduding  die  nteleyhut 
in  rendering  the  long^barren  ftanale  frmtful,  eonbary  to  all  honm  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  anclogoiai.  to 
theaeifaad  IfaryyafW.  kmg  barrenness;  bocne  a'son,  or  had  Joseph 
been  too- dd  to  expect  oApriQg  at  the  time.* 

It  was  on  this  yery  aecountv  vi0.,'becanse  tbei  miracidoae  inception 
was  fixeign  to :  die  pveraiUQg  Jewish  modes  of  thought,t  that  one  seet 
of  die  Ebionitesv  who  caiild  not  free'thtomself es  from  their  -old  pvejit« 
dioea,  veibsed  to.  admit  the  doctrine  i  and  the  sectian  which  contains 
die  accoant  is  exidnded  fimnthe  Ebionitish  recension  of  die  G^ospel  tt> 
die  HebaDW%  whiehrarose  fipoin  die  same  source  as  ear  Matdietr;  '  At 
fiv  die  aiagle:  ohscure  passaga  in  Isa*,  vii.,  kcoulii  Wdl;  have  given 

•  S.  a,  li  Ijht^  liwajyiMd  Gmpti  €i  Jumt9,  dwir.,  k  te  ilitt^t  thai  ivUn  iU  p^td 
wai  tkntMi  tfam  Mvgr  •■  a  wife  ta  «•  Mg^Jtmiis^  tlw  latt«r  litf,  "IImi¥«  iqm  mA 
am  oUtiwHb  ibe  i»7tt  X0av  *  «l>aU  I  Oft  then  WoQOM  a  BXMskaiy  lor  ^ 

t  rntumoK  mJcMit  In  Ui  woric;  "Die  ETingaliMlM  Oeidikfate"  (Tbe  Gospel  BOfloiy, 
^Metttf  tad  pliiiwinfiioaly  toStle^  Ii«ipii^  1838),  ttdaito'abl  ib»  J«ir»ooald  norluiT*  la* 
nwaimi  lMs.piHa»><  iaiiHiM  Ip  H  >  ^kmihen  triga*  Hoir^iiiTiswortlMrabtiaMtkia 
aaWUMfcttwtaaif^y  ChriatiMity  •ndbeatfaeniia,  thepaam  twfOm  oTflie  §t»m  cftbegods 
cddd^  MOB  bav«  Wen  tnaifanBea  Info  a  Gloiitian  oAe ;  asd  Imw  tb«  httor  eotoU  hara 
tonlHi  wagr  ha»  8t  Maitfiew'a  Gotpal,  wUdinnqoMtiiDali^  hnd  %  J«widi4Maani 
ia<gla,awiawaatfcafaaiiaqati>WMibiBtteiwyoh  aKwid  la^PraC  W.'s  rvtj  liatll%ilito 
wwA^  Ht  u^  pb  178^  that  "aa  Pan) fi>ond hiaaelf  inTohaaarilj  ooaapeQed,  in  addraaabf 
iSbm  Atfjaniana,  to  ^oota  Qreek  poetry  (For  we  are  dUo  kit  ^eprimg,  Acta,  zrii,  88),  ao  tt 
la  poaaibla  tint  tbe  apoatlea  to  tiie  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mjr^Afliaof  tfan  aoaa 
af  llie  foda,  In  oider  to  make  known  to  them  tiie  trotfi,  that  Cbrict  ii  tiie  Son  of  Ood,  in  a 
tern  ailmd  ta  iMr  wnytoC  AinUag,  and  that  their  fiaantiTe  IrnvnagOk  Ut•ra^y  «^ 

\  tW  tttlaa^peinr  ftr  aneh  a  aiyrtni/'    TUnga  ireiy  heterogeneona  aie  dvown  aK 
aaiga. '.  WhaefeKgfena  iorlplea  need  bava  Uadeted  Paal  ftom  attadiig^  ta 
ia(  the Diffale«righi  ef  the bmnaa  MM,  which  the  Athenfana  IhaaMMWas 
gmO^toHmiragaeideawhiahlhejalilertahwd-ofmiaBtawwaaodl  Her 
laaaHuloBllkalrlobemiBaadMalDad.    How«MUaamn»lmhQadwttfa  Jaatth 
I  ia  MgaiA  10  tha  heatfian  aaytfaobgy  (IMiagi  whiohbk  ea«nr«raiM  t»  Chilai^^ 
waaidhynawMMwaahenX  compare  the  Math  oT  the  Hafy  One-^C  the  MeaaUh-wah 
aa  paian.fthlaa,  whoaa-kapotitj  ooeld  inapira.hfan  with  nolfafaig  hot  diagnat  f :  .Waiaaa 
I  anaafcmad'hiaawa  mode  cf  oontemptoting'  the  healfaen  mytha-le  a  people  thai  fioahi 


ttkartlaaaatherthhigwfamiWelaaaaddncaathaeampartMtlawhidHhaem^yOhifa. 
Tbeae  men,  theoDaehreaof  heaima origin, ^rere  acewtamad- ta 
I  af  the  mtfSbAsgfi  aad  il  waa  naiaial  4&t  them  to  Mek  aad  aa* 
thaaimadiato  batoraea  thaif  eatHar  aad  later  TJawai  Bat^abfarfteaapJaaa 
p  glvea  riaa.to  the  aoooaaii  af  the  foperaataral  ooaaapaeiv  tt  waa  'dm 
Itfaeforamr.,  1%ey  wiabed  t^ show  to  the  haalhmi  thai Ihia  aAaeilaM 
r  fcreiga  to  their  own  religieaa  ideaa,whaath«y  em«fiily  gaaaM 
I  fetma  of  thoaght  Inrolred  fai  the  aqrthei  emA,  aa  they  ceald prmajyaaa 
Ait  apiai;  thay  bad  a  right  to  empby  themytha  aa  th^cdid,  hiaamaeb  aa  thaae  poathsalal^ 
ihafama  of  aataral  labgloB  maicipated  (thoDgfa  k  aadly-daatortod  earieataaaa)  the  giaat  aa^ 
af  CbflailaBlly,  that  the  anioa  of  the  Divine  with  the  baama  aatoia  was  bmiaila'aboat  by 
a  cnativa  aet  of  Oaadpotaaaab  The  early  apotogiato  asptaMsd  lUs  la -Iheirawa  waft 
*  iS^an^  jaaaaial  fJUmiUiw  ^9  wriUdmm  IftatlvaCft/^'    - ' 
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rifle  to  fluch  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  uoquat- 
tionably,  Matthew's  Oospel  originated. 

(  11.  Ob^edians  to  the  NarroHve  dratonjrom  the  iuhte^[MetU  Diipon' 
■   tiom  of  Chritft  RdaHva^  antwered  {l)Jrom  the  nature  of  the  cose/ 

(2)  from  the  name  Jesus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  such  eyents  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christy 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
the  Mesuah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  yeats  no  indicar 
tions  corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re> 
tived,  however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  ^ 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognisant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  mirada 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Moidnahahip  by 
John  the  Baptist  The  confirmation  which  John's  Oospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri 
king,  as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  die 
birth  of  Christ.* 


*  (a)  John's  sileiiee  in  rsgttd  to  die  nUrscnloiii  oooceptkn  if  no  praoC  tfatlbe  WM  i 
Ignortnt  of  tiie  accoonti  of  tiiat  erent  or  diibeliered  them.  Hii  olject  wm  to  Uttify  tB 
wlat  he  had  himgelf  seen  and  heard,  and  to  declare  how  die  glory  of  the  Onl|j  hesotti 
had  heen  nnyeiled  to  hhn  in  oootemplating  Chriif  ■  manifeftation  on  earth.  But  Aat  he 
reoogidsed  the  miracnlooa  conception  ii  evident  from  hif  emphatio  dedaratlDnB  {Jbk  oppo- 
aition  to  the  ordinary  Jewiah  idea  of  the  Meiaiah),  that  tiie  Diyine  and  the  human  wm 
origfaiaUy  united  in  the  perMn  of  Xlhriat,  and  that  the  Looos  itielf  hecame  fleah  In  kfaat 
while  at  the  same  time  he  areri  that"  <Aa<wiUe^M  5ori»^lA«/et&w/ii4.''  No  OMa 
ooold  hold  these  two  ideas  together  without  heliering  in  the  immediate  ageney  of  Qoi>  in 
the  generatioa  of  Cnuf?  (b)  The  ohJectioD  that  Jesus  was  known  among  the  Jews  tm 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  that  this  fact  was  addoced  against  his  daiflH^  hat  been 
■dBoientiy  met  in  the  text ;  hot  it  has  heen  urged  farther  that  Christ  himself  wlkaa  tfaia 
okdectioi^  was  hroogfat  against  him  (Matt.,  ziti^  55),  did  not  alhide  to  the  miraonkos  oon- 
oeptkm.  As  to  this,  we  need  only  say  tiiat  it  was  fiv  more  likely  and  natand  tfiat  Jwm 
riwnld  call  men's  attentkm  to  the  proofs  of  his  DiTini^whidi  were  hefore  their  eyes  In  hfai 
daily  acta,  showing,  at  Ihe  same  time,  that  tiie  canses  of  their  disbelief  lay  hi  thenaelrw; 
rather  tiian  diat  he  shoold  dwell  npon  the  dreumstanees  which  preoeded  his  bfatlw  fim 
pRwf  of  which  had  to  rest  upon  tiie  testimony  of  Mary  akme.  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  silMMe  im 
tfds  point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledgiog  it.  It  only  shows  that^  lor  his  religioos  mom^ 
the  soflBRings  and  resnrreetioa  of  Christy  the  centre  and  support  of  the  Christian  bjUmh^ 
flood  oat  more  prominency  than  tiie  ndracoloiis  conception.  In  Ihe  passages  In  wfaioh  he 
speaks  of  Christfs  origfai,  hahad  a  diflTerent  dijeet  m  view  than  to  treat  of  this  snlsieet » e.  jTi* 
A  Bom.,  ix^  5,  ••  Whou  atrt  fktfa^Aen,  and  oft^kom,  a»  eoncemmg  ikeJUak,  Ckri&t  tmm^ 
^i&o  w  ovsrol^  (M  Ateted/orvMr,**' and  in  B4im.,i«  4,  where  he  brings  oat  pN^^ 
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The  Dame  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  his  parents  were 
led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  TheodaruSf  Theodaret,  Darotheus,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  son  after  long  desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  given 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jbsus  betokens  ''Him  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salvation;'* 
and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salvation,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly  appear  probable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that 
diis  conclusion  necesaarily  follows,  because  the  name  Jeaus^  Joshua, 
was  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accounts, 
k  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analagical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen. 

Moreover,  inferences  in  favour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fere  cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the  Chris-> 
tian  and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  diat  subsist  between  mythical  natural  religion  and  historical  re- 
vealed religion;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization ;  and  the  idea,  grounded  in 
troth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the  bottom  of 
these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
communion  with  God,  for  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
life— its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  whi&h  separates  the  God-de« 
rived  soul  finom  its  original — its  wish,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
cure that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
*  wbich  Christianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  fiicts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(imbodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 


two4Ud  imnHiMrarton  of  Chriit,  u  the  Son  of  David  and  u  the  Son  of  God,  railed  abore 
nn  homan  a&l  iwHmiil  relation^ipi,  as  he  revealed  himielf  after  the  reiurectian.  If  we 
ooold  infer  from  wcA  paaiages  Paol'i  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  we  can  draw  precisely  the 
opposite  ooodoste  ftom  GaL,  ir.,  4 ;  alkhoogh,  as  the  case  is,  we  do  not  lay  moch  stress 
vpOB  die  exprosrioi,  "bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Paul  ooold  represent  Jesos  as  the  Sen 
of  God  from  becreiv  as  being  without  tin  in  the  flesh  (vi^Q,  in  whidi  sin  before  had  reign- 
ed* while  at  the  same  tfane  he  tanght  the  propagation  of  sinfiilness,  from  Adam  down,  it  ii 
Iflkaiy  that  the  soperaatoral  generation  of  Jeios  was  so  finnly  established  in  the  connexion 
of  kis  own.thoagfats,  that  he  felt  the  lets  necessity  to  giro  it  individnal  pfomiiience.  W« 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark  hereafter  in  regaid  to  the  omission  of  tiie  ao- 
t  of  Chiisf  s  ascension  as  an  individaal  event 
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momber  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  devuio^.ea.onr, 
as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  Guu 
to  find  their  full  accomplishment  in  Christ.  But  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  those  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man^  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  tcUl  be  done  away 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  ot 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediatdy^  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes;  while^  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefEcient  with  natural  agencies ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  explained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTERail. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 
§  13.  The  Birth  of  Chdit  in  iU  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ  The  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  wbich 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  BaumgarUn-CrunuM  haf  noticed  thii  diitinctioD  in  hii  Biblical  Theology,  p.  997 ;  IniI 
Strauis  deniei  it,  and  aMorti  that  the  cxpreition  viAs  OeoS  in  Lnke  i,  35,  is  to  be  taken  eii> 
tirely  in  a  phjnical  lenae.  There  ia  no  lach  meaning  in  the  paaiage ;  it  pfedkatet  the 
temu  **  the  holy  one,"  "  the  Son  of  Ood"  of  Chriit,  on  the  groand  of  the  apecial  mgenegr 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  hia  birdi.  He  who  was  conceived  nnder  inch  an  agency  mnei  atand 
bi  a  special  relation  to  God.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  on  the  apbject^  bet 
also  the  fact  that  Jeans  is  designated  both  as  the  Bon  of  David  and  the  Boa  of  God.  ex- 
dude  the  ph>%ical  mterpreUtion. 
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• 
of  a  chain  i^f  separate,  but  organically  connected  revelations,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  full  revelation  in  Him,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  bom  among  the  Jewish 
people.  His  Hfe  revealed  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit- 
ical life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continual  type 
of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the  culrainatincr  point  of  this  developement ; 
in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
ticular typifies  the  universal ;  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so  David,  the 
monarch  wbo  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.  The  Miraculous  Events  that  accompanied  the  Birth  of  Christ. 
The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplbhed  without  some  providential  forewaminga 
to  his  parents;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invinble 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  Howerer  the  ducrepanciefl  in  the  two  genealogiei  of  Chrift  may  be  expltined,  hii  de* 
■cent  from  the  race  of  David  wmm  admitted  from  the  begimiiog,  and  the  evangeliiti  took  it 
fcr  granted  as  indiapntable.  How  Weit$e  iboald  deny  this,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  anac- 
eoantable.  His  arguments  can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  ob- 
■enration^  and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  phuuible  is  that  founded  on 
link,  xii,  35 ;  and  that  depends  upon  the  qaestion  whether  Mark  nsei  these  words  in  their 
original  appficatioii;  a  question  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Cer> 
tainly,  if  they  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  other  sooner  than 
that  which  cones  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  from  David  as  cer- 
tain. Coold  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  himself  had  denounced 
as  an  iaventian  of  the  scribes  T  There  was  nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  tiionght  to 
incline  him  tovraidt  it;  had  it  not  been  established  on  other  grounds ;  on  Ibe  contrary,  th* 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  David, 
would  have  aJIUdud  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against  Judaism.  Although  Luke's 
genealogy  is  aoC  directly  stated  as  following  the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  ao,  and 
have  only  beeo  Improperly  placed  where  it  is.  Juitin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  f.  3S7)  was 
acquainted  with  such  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke,  L,  35S-35,  secmi  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  relationship  to  EKxabedi,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  does 
oot  prove  the  contrary ;  for  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  inter 
Bsarriage  with  other  tribes ;  and  Elisabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  father's  tide,  and 
herself  Um  wife  of  a  priest,  might  very  well  have  sprung  fiom  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  the 
mother's  side. 
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• 
From  the  yery  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  full  account  of 

those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  naturally  enough,  Mary 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  tnylhus,  destitute  of  historical  truth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  truth,  is. a  .very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  history  may  be  im- 
parted in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case,  we 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  &it  the  substan- 
tial facts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  described  in 
Matt.,  L,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her, 
he  <VDuld  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  Ensued  in'^his  feelings,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decbion.t 

§  15.  J^e  Taxing.— Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem 
By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwovetiy  however, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  propjhel 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origm; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  'Were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources4  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation.§  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  c£  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

*  Hvy  could  oiUy  hare  been  taagbt  to  expect  the  SaTioor  in  t  wiy  hamonisiiag  iMt 
her  Tiewi  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Mtaiiih,  ▼!>.»  tbat  At 
Mofsiah  shonld  come  of  the  line  of  David,  to  eitabliah  an  eyerlastSng  bingdaa  naaag  0m 
Jewi.  Bat  thii  waa  only  a  oorering  ibr  the  higher  idea  of  the  Redeemar,  tlw  Jwrndtr  nf 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

f  We  need  be  the  leas  afraid  of  a  firee,  mditeral  interpretation  when  we  lai  a  differeaM 
in  the  rabjectire  conception  of  these  events  by  even  the  evangetista  A«nmitrm,  ICaUkev 
•peaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Lake  of  objective  phenomena,  tIb.,  A*  a|ipMi^ 
•Doe  of  angels. 

I  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Eoman  provinceit  bat  extended  also  to  tlw  flbetfd  Tieb^ 
Amt,  l,  xi 

f  Cassiodor.,  i.,  iii,  ep.  5Q  t  Augutti  temporihut  orbU  Romanui  agrU  dhitm  efM«f«t 
iwmptos,  tU  po$seitio  aui  nuUi  kabereiur  ineeria,  quam  pro  tributomm  tHtnifttH  fmrnmH- 
taUbui  tolvtndam,  (Conf.  Savignft  dissertation  in  the  "Zeitschrift  ftr  die  gttachkML 
BechUwissenschaft,  Bd.  vi,  H.  3.)  This  langoage  of  the  learned  statesaaa  shows  ttii 
he  followed  older  acooonts  rather  than  a  Christiaa  report  drawn  ftom  Luke;  and  tiM  «z- 
preasion  of  Tacitas  oonfirms  this  oondosion.  There  ia  no  gnmnd,  therefore^  for  Ifa*  < 
started  by  Strauit,  3d  ed.,  p.  S57. 
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state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  thai 
country,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-born  infant  had  to 
he  laid  in  a  manger.t 

$  16.  2^  AMnoumcement  to  the  Shepherdi, 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 

preceded  by  unconscious  or  conscious  prophecy.     Thb  may  seem 

• 

*  I«iik«'i  aoixraot  of  die  matter  ii  so  prof  aic  and  straightforward,  that  none  bat  a  pteju. 
diced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  'mythical  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Ootpeli,  and 
3roa  win  see  the  diflbrence  between  history  and  fable.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
Cfae  ceasaa  was  inoorrect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  doe  to  some  other 
caase,  no  aosineioD  would  thereby  be  cast  npon  the  entire  narration ;  the  only  reasonable 
conclosion  wodd  be*  that  Lake,  or  the  writer  (rom  whom  he  copied,  had  fallen  into  aa 
anadirooism,  or  an  eironeoas  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  the  census  as  the  oaose  of 
die  gatheHag.  flacb  an  error  ooald  not  affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  religion.  More- 
ovtov  wfaat  right  hare  we  to  demand  of  Luke  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  purpose  t  Bach  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent;  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  Bot  the  account  itself  contains  no  marks  of 
impiobabiiity.  The  emperor  woald  natnrally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognised  a« 
king;  to  take  the  censas,  and  Herod  as  naturally  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  doing  it 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
fore he  wmdd  naturally  make  the  first  attempt  at  ji  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repugnant  sack  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephos's  account  of  Uie  tumults  that 
arose  oa  acneant  of  the  census  under  Qutrtnut,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  or,  pediapa,  in  stating  the  gradual  censas  of  the  whole  empire  as  a  nmuUanetrnt 
one.  PflriMpf  be  mistook  this  assessment  for  the  census  which  occurred  twelve  years 
later,  and  aa  Ikat  aoooont  eironeoasly  mentioned  Quirinut.  Neveithelcss,  Clnirinas  may 
hava  been  aetaaUy  present  it  this  aseessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  bat 
Bfl  iapenal  ooauaiesiooer ;  for  Josephos  expressly  says  that  he  bad  held  many  other  ofBcei 
befata  be  wat  Oovemor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  ftio  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  Cfae  asplanetioos,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state- 
ment agiae  ezac^  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphilological, 
while  the  vaat  of  ezaetneas  in  Luke  m  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
for  tha  dkimt  wbieh  be  had  in  view. 

f  Tha  toadlliea  ia  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  they  found  shelter  in  a 
eave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  {iv  ortiXal^  uvl  twirrvt 
T^  niiuKh  v^J  be  true,  sJthoagh  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it.  It  is  more  likely  that 
dbe  propbaev  ia  Zisai,  xxxiii.,  16  (which  Joatin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  aocastomed  to  find  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
^ypes  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by  die  connexion  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  speci- 
fy  sa«4  a  eave  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect;  nor,  indeed  does  tha 
I  distinctly  to  lafer  to  the  Messiah. 
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strango  to  such  as  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity,  a  Gtod  of 
eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and  listens  willingly  to  the 
secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  i;an  it  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being 
to  foreshadow  great  world-historical  epochs  by  responding  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
historical  phenomena;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
yearned  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  ibey  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  irom  w^ich 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  afnong  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account  does  not  9ay  that 
the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah.  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  commonics 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
by  communion  with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  born.* 

*  Jiutly  and  betatifany  saya  Sch2eiermacher,  "There  is  lomediing  remaskable,  wina- 
thing  divine,  in  the  satiffactioQ  not  seldom  aflbrded  in  extraordinary  times  even  ti> 
individaal  longings."  Wo  agree  with  this  great  teacher  in  thinking  tiiat  this  scooont 
came  indirectly  from  the  shepherds  themselves,  as  it  recites  so  particular^  wlkat  occurred 
to  themselves  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  Uie  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  facts  may  be  sappcyed  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  feidifol  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  minute  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  (We  cannot  be  penaaded 
by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  this  feeling  had  no  (ixistence.  We  aee  eveiy 
day  how  anxiously  men  look  for  individual  traits  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  E•pecia^ 
]y  would  any  one  who  had  t*  e  opportunity  prosecute  such  researdiea  in  the  remarkable 
place  where  Christ  was  boir.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  fbnnd  one  of  the  uhtp- 
herds  who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them  was  Tividly  recalled 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  such  a  man  wootd  give  widi 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard ;  but,  takbg  them  as  they  stand,  h  is  aatoni 
ing  how  free  they  are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expreiaion,  i 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  1 
Whether  we  foltew  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the 
^Sjit  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  viz.,  that  "God  is  gltirified  in  th» 
Messiah,  who  bringa  peace  and  joy  to  the  earth,  and  restores  man  agahi  b«  the  Illvfa* 
Imvour. 
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)  17.  The  Sacrifice  of  Purification,  and  the  Ransom  of  the  First-horn; 
their  Weight  as  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory. 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened  by 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sig^  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-born.*  This  appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here :  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  Uie  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she-  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  mythus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
as  the  above  1  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  from  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  un  - 
worthy  of  its  dignity ;  or  the  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  Exod.,  xiiL,  %  12 ;  Num.,  iii.,  45 ;  xvUu,  15 ;  Levit,  xil.,  3. 

t  The  reiB«fk«  of  Straass,  1.  c.,  p.  336,  do  not  at  all  weaken  what  i«  here  said.  He  td 
doeec.  alaov  the  fact  that  Luke  (iii.,  91)  states  the  baptism  without  mentioning  John's  pre- 
Tioas  refosal  (Matt,  iii..  14) ;  bat  all  the  force  of  this  lies  in  his  presupposition  that  Lake's 
BiirmtiTe  is  also  mythical  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.,  W.,  i,  we  of  coarse  believe  that 
Christ  strictly  falfiUed  the  Mosaic  law  ;  bat  this  fact,  on  Jewish  principles,  is  no  parallel  to 
die  other,  Tiz.,  that  Mary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  miracokyus  birth,  nmded  porifica* 
tioB,  and  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  itatioa  in  the  Theocracy 
I  a  ransom  (rom  the  obligation  to  the  priesthood. 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  leve)  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  this  took  place; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  ttoo  faithful  souls. 

^  18,  Simeon's  Prophetic  Discourse. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
]ust  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise ^  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal* 
vation  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  (fall  people^  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,**i  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fail  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  he  tpokem 
against  ;\  and  a  noord  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  alsOf  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  he  revealed^ 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  We  have  no  reaion  to  sappote  him  to  bo  tiie  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  father  of  GkmaUel,  m 
DO  diatingaiahing  mark  of  eminence  ia  aatigned  to  him. 

t  It  ia  said  in  Lnk^,  ii.,  33,  that  **Jouph  and  Mary  vutrvdled^'  at  the  worda  of  Sinoeon 
,  Now  it  ia  strange  that  what  he  said  should  appear  marrelloai  to  the  pafentSr  who  ^rero 
ahready  cognizant  of  lo  many  wonderfnl  events  in  the  history  of  the  child.  Bot  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Qospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  hot  oompilatioiM 
of  separate  menooirs ;  and,  again,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  k>  inibaed  with 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  vhole,  as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  his  ezpreaaion  in  detaOii^ 
the  separate  parts,  again  and  again.  The  narrative  would  havo  worn  a  very  different  as- 
pect had  Lnke  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjust- 
ed, instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

t  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their  own  spiritaal  dis- 
positions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destruction  for  the  unbeliever.  Around  hia  baniisr 
the  hosts  of  the  faithful  gather ;  but  infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas ;  all  world  historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 

f  The  accurate  report  of  this  discourse  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  tty 
coont  came  indirectly  from  Anna:  not  only  the  discourse,  but  the  wbde  occurrence/ nasi 
hsTS  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind. 
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win  illumuie  them  also.  Nor  does  he  conceive  Messiah's  kingdom  as 
triomphing  at  once  by  displaj^  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
veloping itself  sAer  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
his  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so 
indefinitely  expressed.  Bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  invention.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
the  sufferingti  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  corrupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liii. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

S  19.  The  LoHgmg  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour.-^The  Star  of  the 

Wise  Men, 
Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a  far-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  ^e,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.f  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  vray  for  Christ's  appearanc^,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
an  organicdly  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufEciency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
xuider  the  law  of  nature*  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
revelation  £rom  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

*  We  agrte  witb  Sthkiermaeher  in  thinVing  it  prolmble  tbat  the  ntrrative  ctine  indi- 
rectly from  AoBt.  She  is  far  more  minntely  doforibed  in  it  than  Bimeon,  althoogh  the 
Utter  and  bia  dteevae  conititate  tiie  moat  important  past  of  the  aoconnt,  while  her  woida 
■TO  BoC  TOjMttad  at  an. 

t  If  thia  narratiTe  is  to  he  considered  as  mythical^  we  most  yet  ascribe  its  origin  to  tiia 
aaoM  aooroe  which  prodaced  the  Hebrew  Gospel  ris.,  the  Jewish-Christian  ooogregationa 
in  Palesttoe  a  likely  origin,  indeed,  for  a  myth  ascribing  so  great  interest  and  importaaeo 
to  ondrenmciaed  heathen  I  An  extravagant  exaggeration  at  the  raal  occorrence  waa  anb 
aeqoentiy  made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(Ipiat,  Epist.  ad  Sphes.,  1 19) :  "  The  star  sparkled  brilliantly  beyond  all  other  atara ;  H 
was  a  strange  and  wonderfol  sight  The  other  stars,  with  tha  mm  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
1  it,  bat  ita  blase  oatshone  them  aU." 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  theD 
intercourse  with  different  rations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  tho  religious  sense  of  men ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  happened  t^at  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  ot 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  token|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if  thereby  Hs 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  trutb,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

^  We  do  not  insist  apon  Tacit.,  Hist,  5, 13,  and  Sueton.,  Vespasian,  i,  who  speak  of  ft 
mmoor  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  great  King,  u  il 
is  yet  doabtfal  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitated  from  Josephos. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  narrative  from  what  arises 
from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  the  author  of  our  Matthew's  Gospel,  who  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  account  from  an  eye-witness.  Not  merely  philobgical  exegesis,  bat  »^^^ 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  this ;  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronoanced 
arbitrary,  because  it  does  not  either  affirm  or  reject  the  objective  reality  of  every  thing  in 
the  account,  then  must  all  historical  criticism  be  pronounced  arbitrary  •if*^,  for  it  ^»r  no 
otiier  mode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

X  Confl  Bishop  Hunter's  treatise  on  the  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  Idder*e  ChttMiol- 
ogy,  il,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  tfaeosy 
of  &eir  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

%  Hamann  strikingly  says,  *•  How  often  has  God  condescended,  not  merely  to  tbe  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices!  But  this  rery 
condescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  teve  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  erery 
where  in  the  Bible,  affords  subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  God  for  dUplays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle  coriosity.  or 
fsr  the  spint  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect."—  Works,  i.,  58. 
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rial  universe,  altfaoagh  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden  from  our 
riew. 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magianff 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  the  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
•^no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can 
fail  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  afler  reaching  the  abode, 
they  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  The  Mcusacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  thrtfne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  families  ;*  whdse  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  ; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death ; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  him,  "  Herodis  mallem  porcua  ease,  quam  Jilius,'**\  It  was 
that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  dbease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

*  J(Meph.f  Archaol,  xt.,  yiii.,  $  A, 

\  Thete  word*  were  applied,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  an  anachrooifm  of  the  pagan  writ« 
jfamfiiiii.  to  the  maaiacre  of  the  infante  at  Bethlehem.— iSTo/itnui/.,  il,  4. 
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God  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings,  commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  for  his  death  !t  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few 
children  to  his  rage  and  blind  ^  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 
monster  1 

As^we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrants 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  Jlight  into  Egypt.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  handt 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  aflerward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofly  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings ;  the  power  ik 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  iQ 
dangers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious.} 

\  21.  The  Return  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  retttmed 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee.   ^ 

*  It  was  never  executed. 

t  Jofleplrai  (Archoeol,  xvii.,  S,  6)  layi  of  him  :  "  MiXaiva  xo\h  ahrhv  ^pct  iirl  vSmv  'WlFM 
/ytvra."  BTen  Sehlotser  admits  (View  of  Ancient  History  and  CiviliaatioD,  iii^  1,  p.  Wt 
Chat  the  accoont  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants,  viewed  in  this  connexion,  offera  no  im 
probability. 

t  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  might,  with  the  ideaKade 
gfaost^eera,  invert  tiie  order  of  things,  and  say  that  "  the  idea  wroaght  iUelf  into  biatoty  fa 
the  popular  traditions"  (whose  •rigin,  bythe-way,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  after  wM 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  most  consider  every  thing  remariuble^ 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  iudividaal  men,  as  absolately  fabokras.  Tldi 
were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  aikeize  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  soch  is  the  neeeMaiT 
tendency  of  that  criticism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  inflaence. 

$  It  was  formerly  thoaght  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contradicted  each  other  here.  Luke 
states  ihat  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bedile- 
hem  for  a  special  purpose  (the  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perform  the  uecesaaty 
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§  22.  Brotheri  and  Sisters  of  Jesus  ;  the  Mention  of  them  in  the  Gospel 
Narrative^  Proof  of  its  historical  Character. 

YariouB  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  tis  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  princi- 
ples of  Joseph  and  ~Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this ;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  yariance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical,  the  idea  of  later- 
bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhorrent 
to  some  minds ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  etoh, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  taas  tdthout  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.     True,  this  daily  con- 

cnvmomm  tfter  the  Mrth  of  the  child,  and  then  retained  home.  According  to  Matthew, 
Beiklfkem  appean  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  indoced, 
bj  fpedal  ooDiiderationi,  to  betake  themselvea  to  Nazareth  after  their  retom  from  Egypt 
TIm  apparent  oontradiction  Taniibei  when  we  oooaider  tiiat  the  memoin  were  collected 
«b4  written  independently  of  eadi  other. 

Lake  may  have  received  the  account  of  the  joaraey  of  Chriif  a  parenta  to  Bethlehem, 
witfabat  learning  eidier  their  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  child,  or  the  caoae  that  led 
Ihem  to  diange  that  intention ;  while  the  aothor  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  may  have 
ttjhered  to  4io  aeparate  atatementa  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  ipeeiAl 
csnae  of  the  joamey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  aoooanti  may  be  eqaally  trae,  and  harmonise 
wen  wiUi  eadi  odier,  aldioagfa  those  who  pat  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  perceive 
the  aigoment  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (ziii.,  94)  we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Chritfs 
"own  oonatfy."  There  ia  no  improbability  in  sappoting  diat  Joaeph  and  Mary  were  in- 
daoed,  by  the  remarkable  eventa  which  marked  the  bhth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
the  ravdatkm  of  hia  deithiy  that  was  voochsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence  at  the  aeat 
of  fhb  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City;  bat  that  fear.of  Archelaoa,  who  emn- 
kfeed  Ua  ftlfaai'B  craelty  and  contempt  of  holy  thinga,  led  them  to  change  this  porpoitb 
Tbia  wamk  is  oaitaln,  that  Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehenaion  which  grew  oat  of 
Arclielaaa's  aoeessioa  to  the  government  agrees  predaely  with  the  testimony  of  history  in 
rtgard  to  that  priacei  who^  in  the  tenth  year  of  bis  reign,  was  acoased  befbre  Aagastaa  of 
VBfioas  Crimea^  aid  exiled  to  ViemuL— Joseph,  xviL,  xiii,  9. 

*  The  word  hn,  h  Matt,  i«,  S5,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  Jesas  was  Maiy^a 
talthon,  leads  as  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge  of  children  sabseqaently  bom  to  her  (oonH 
Jk  WdU  on  the  paaaage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  coodade,  as  the  same  Bvangeliat 
■Mffrtir^v  brodiers  and  sisters  of  Jesos  especially,  together  with  his  mother,*— See  Matt, 
ziii,  SS.  Thia  view  ia  the  most  nataral  in  soch  paasages  as  name  them  togetl^er,  e.  g,, 
Lake,viu.,81;  Marie,  iU.,  31 ;  John,  il,  13 ;  vii,  3.  It  wooM  be  foroed  work  indeed  to  fap- 
pQie  that  in  all  Uiese  paiaagea  iitk^ol  is  ph»ed  for  IvtinaL 
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tact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  GrOD  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
senses  day  after  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long-continaed 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23.  Consciousness  of  Messidkship  in  the  Mind  of  Jesus. — Jesus  among 

the  Doctors, 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  thd  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also^ 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship.  True,  this  develope- 
ment, far  from  admitting  of  mecl^nical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive  oc 
casions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  fVom  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter 
nal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident ;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were 
accustomedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together^  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  **  in 

*  Weisu  maintains  (I  can^t  lee  on  what  grounds)  tbat  this  view  degrades  the  Diriae 
element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical  resnlt  of  circomstances,  p.  964. 

t  Luke  (ii^  42)  says,  "  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  Pats- 
aver:*  This  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  feast  but  this,  whicli 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Galilee  to  attend  the  thr^  chief  feastf 
at  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mary  used  to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  ctM^  it 
prores  Uie  peculiar  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

X  Mary  annompamed  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  not  demand  it. 
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the  company^"  at  the  evenuig  halt  of  tl^e  caravan.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
the  priests,  who  had  heen  led  hy  his  questions  into  a  conversation  on 
points  of  faith.*  His  parents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  them,  and  he  replied,  **  Why  did  you  »eek  me  ?  Did  y(m 
not  know  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father^ s  business  V*  Now  these 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  heyond  his  tender  years,t  of 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  he  sure,  hut  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  ohtained  a  hotter  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  hy  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  developement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  ha 
man  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation vnth  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy ;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  fiil- 
ness  fi:om  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— ^in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofly  be- 
jond  aU  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  the  mytkieal  there  if  in  thia  may  be  seen  from  the  cue  of  Josephoi,  who 
states  of  bimeelC  that  when  he  wu  ibrarteen  years  old  the  prieita  of  the  city  met  with  him 
to  pat  qaeitioiis  to  him  about  the  law. 

t  The  additioa  of  extravagant  and  fabtdoos  colonringa  to  hiatorical  elements  may  be  seen 
in  soch  instances  as  the  following  from  Iren«as.  on  the  childhood  of  Jesas,  taken  oat  of  an 
apocryphal  Qospel  originating  in  Palestine :  "  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronoonoe 
Alfp^t  he  did  sa  Bat  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beih,  the  child  replied, '  Tell  me  the  mean- 
iag  of  Aiepkt  and  then  I  will  tell  yoa  what  Beth  is'  "  (an  allusion  to  the  mystical  import  of 
Che  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  was  any  namber  of  soch  apocryphal  Qq§- 
p«ls,  as  Irenaos  says.  . 
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the  Bpiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creatiye  power 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gare 
birth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  tsonsciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  11^3,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child^s  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however^  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  cormp- 
don  of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  devel- 
opement.  The  child  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  Gk>D: 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening*  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  then 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  cf  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  ftiUy  revealed  to  us  in 
the  dbcourses  of  the  completely  manifested  CHRisf ,  espetially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John*B  Gospel 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc 
casions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self-activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  difiusec^ 
around  him. 

$  24.  The  Phartsee$. 
In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pharisaism, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fUows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difierence  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  same  tense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.  The  Sadducees. 
The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.     Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing  bi^t  denying; 
their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  against 
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whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  the  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  principle  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  itf 
necessary  inward  union  with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  wished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which,  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  the  higher  religious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda* 
ism  was  to  be  gradually  developed  *  Rejecting  all  such  grovnb  aa 
foreign  and  false,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab* 
solute  and  perpetual  ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  Bat  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brough? 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did. 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  (|ptected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Auii-Eudcefnonism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

*  See  below  for  the  way  in  which  Christ  illoatrated  this  to  the  Sadducees.  As  to  the 
Canon,  it  cannot  be  actaally  prored  that  the  Sadducees  held  it  difiereniljr  from  other 
Jews.  It  is  trao,  Josephas  says  (Archseol.,  xiii.,  x.,  6)  that  they  rejected  every  thing  bat 
the  Mosaic  law — intp  •Ik  ivayiYPa'Tai  h  ro'ts  Muvoiuf  vditots.  Bat  the  Mosaic  law  is  doC  here 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  but  to  oral  traditions  ;  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  Mosaic  law  alonet  or  in  connexion  with  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  held  as  authority  far 
religious  usages.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  as  no 
religious  usages  at  all  were  derived  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sadduceee 
went  BO  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines  that  coiOd  not  be 
shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  aa  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  dM 
chief,  source  of  religious  truth.  As  we  fmd  such  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewish* 
Christian  sects  (Cf.  the  CUmentiiien),  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  awMMTg 
the  Jews.  They  would  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resurrection,  if  they  bad 
held  the  Prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateuch ;  idthougb  it  is  poasible 
that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  genera]  tenns 
in  which  Josephas  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c.  AptoQ,  ( 
8)  do  not  sulBce  to  prove  that  there  were  no  differences  in  this  tespect  in  the  i  ~ 
■ecta. 
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namely,  that  man  mist  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu 
ceeism  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudaemonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
**  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  com- 
mon source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli- 
ness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritual  importt 

§26.  The  Esienei. 
The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essena  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity.!  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a.  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
tbe  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
cation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  betWMb  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Chrisnan  communities ; 
but  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  refiance  b  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmadic  tradition  in  Pirk§  Aboth,  l,  3,  according  to 
irbidi  tbe  principle  thai  perverted  to  the  denial  of  a  fotore  life  came  from  Antigomu  lah 
Socbo,  or  Simeon  the  Jait  The  prevalent  orthodoxy  waa  always  inclined  to  aacribe  error 
to  the  perreraaon  of  lome  orthodox  doctrine. 

f  Dr.  wm  CUU  arrives  at  the  concloaioa  that  "  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Saddacees 
-wmM  better  than  Chat  of  the  Pharisees,  becaase  the  New  Testament  does  not  attack  their 
naorml  princtplea,  bat  only  their  denial  of  the  Ilesarrection."~(BibL  TheoL,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
not  admit  the  infSerence.  This  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  accoonted  for 
on  the  grooad  that  Saddaceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity;  and  while  it 
w^as  necessary  to  gaard  men  frequently  against  Pharisaic  abases  of  great  troths  (e.  g.,  of 
die  ^tfa  that  morality  and  religion  are  inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Saddaceeism  made 
■ocli  special  controversy  with  its  teachers  annecessary. 

X  First  alloded  to  in  an  onpablished  treatise  of  J.  O.  WaekUr,  De  Primordii$  ChritU- 
amat  Religiamt,  Ubri  duo.  See,  especially,  Eeinhard's  Versach  iiber  den  Plan  JesQ 
fReiahsnl'a  Plan  tf  tii4  Founder  of  CkriUianUy,  tranalated  by  A.  Kfoiman,  Andover]* 
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them.     A  closer  examination  vrill  demonstrate  that  the  similaritiei 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essen es  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Hers 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition^-which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolote 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uneon- 
ditionally  binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  -other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outw^irdly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  commands 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  Gon,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  vdieve- 
in  they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within :  the  one  pat  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  tho  evil  of  a. relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  die  g^  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down' the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.t  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental^  theosophy,  manifiBSted  a 

*  Joseph^  B.  J^  ii.,  riii.,  6 :  Mof  (i.  c,  from  old  writingi)  adroit  w^  ^tpanlmv  mSBi^  ft^ 

Tt  dXtliT^ptoi  Kol  X/0urv  ISidniTtS  ivcpnv&vrai. 
t  Cr.  whftt  ii  said  fiuther  oo,  under  the  bead  of  "  The  Mirtcles  of  Chriflt" 
t  Some  modem  writera  prefer  to  derive  Essenum  from  Alexandritn  Plafeoninn  tmu* 

planted  into  Palettine.bat  Icanfind  no  proof  that  their  view  explains  the  general  i 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismadc.*  How  strong  a  contrast  does 
such  a  system  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  eveiry  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex 
haustless  treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27.  Supposed  Influence  of  the  Alexandnan-Jewish  Doctrines, 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Galilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  vrithih  which  he  was  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  Afimiy  of  CkrManity,  ae  ahsoluU  Truths  for  the  various  opposing 
Rdigious  Systems, 
On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  v^e 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  ndw  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christifuiity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  ofier  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  diflerent 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  onesided  forms  of  error ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent 
finagments* 

§  29.  Chrises  Teaching  revealed  from  within,  not  received  from  withouL 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 

might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  frt)m  abroad.    But  his 

orthefaidividvilfefttaraf  ofEueniimMwellaf  thatintiie  text  Moreorer,  I  rsmain  of 
ttkm  o^ksdaa  tliat  tba  doctrinet  of  the  Tkerapeutm  and  the  ^MtMi  were  tllied,  bat  iado* 
paDdeot  rtligiGW  tesdenciei. 

*  I  can  ghra  no  odier  tranalation  tiian  the  followiog  to  the  pauage  in  Jof  ephna  (ArcbsoL, 
zriii.,  1,  5)  wikieh  gpealci  of  the  Euenei.  It  will  be  aeen  that  I  take  the  word  tifr^em, 
not  in  the  ptuthe,  bat  in  the  middle  aenie.  *  They  aend,  it  ia  trae,  their  offeringa  to  tlia 
temple,  bat  they  Vins  u>  aaorificea,  becaaae  tbey  ao  greasy  prefer  Uieir  own  way  of  porir 
fyiag  and  aanctiQ^ng  themaelvea;  and,  fiv  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  reat 
of  the  people,  tiiey  keep  away  from  the  oonnnon  aanctaaiy,  and  make  their  aiorifioea  apar^ 
•ommnded  only  l^  die  initiated." 

'  t  Cf.  my  Kizchengeachichte,  8d  edit,  Part  I,  for  Ae  relation  between  the  AlezandriaB 
theology  and  Cfaiiatianity 
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power  lay  in  tbe  impression  which  his  manifestation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate God  produced ;  and  this  could  never  have  been  derived  fipom 
without.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relation  to  himself  as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
originated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

§  30.  The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Chriifa  Connexion  with  the 

Schools. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminaries,t  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  vdth  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupiL  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  vii^ 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazaredi 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.|  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials  from 
those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt.,  vii.,  29). 

*  We  recall  here  the  profoand  lentiinent  of  ft  prophetic  German  minds  "The  petri  of 
ChristiaDity  ii  a  life  hidden  in  Ood,  a  troth  in  Ohriit  the  Mediator,  a  power  whtofa  ooociatg 
neither  in  worda  and  forma*  nor  in  dogmas  and  outward  acta ;  it  cannot,  thereftra,  be  Tal- 
aed  by  the  common  atandarda  of  logic  or  ethica." — Htnnannt  ir.,  385. 

t  Dr.  Paoloa  aappoaea  that  Chriflti  becanae  he  waa  called  Rabhi,  not  only  by  hia  diad* 
plea,  bat  by  the  distingniahed  Rabbi  Nicodemng,  and  eren  by  hia  enemiea  (John,  tI.,  SS), 
obtained  that  title  in  the  way  oaail  among  the  Jewi ;  and  he  intimatea  that  Chriat  atndied 
with  the  rabbia  of  the  Eaaenei,  and  perhapa  obtained  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Cfariat, 
L,  1, 122).  Bat  when  we  remember  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  whidi  reopgniied 
hia  prophetic  character,  we  can  aee  why  others,  who  did  not  recognize  it,  would  yet  caH 
him  their  master,  «.  g,.  Matt,  xviL,  24 ;  b  SiidcKoXos  hitSv.  Nioodemas,  howoTer,  did  real^ 
acknowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher;  nor  were  those  who  addreaaed  him  as  Rahhi,  in 
John,  VL,  25,  by  any  meana  his  enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  Imply 
his  possession  of  a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribanal,  but  rather  arose  in  the  drde  of  fbOowen 
that  he  gathered  aroand  him.  Aa  to  the  Esseoea,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  created 
rabbii,  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogaes ;  and  if  they  did,  sach  titles  woold  hardly  be  reeoig> 
nised  by  the  prevailing  party,  the  Pharisees. 

t  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  waa  the  case.  There  was  a  traditioD  in  prim- 
itive Christian  times  to  that  effect;  so  Jastin  Martyr  {Dialog.,  e.  T^ypk,,  318)  aaya:  raMrm 
ri  TtKTOviKd  IfY^  itpY^tro  tf  MptimiS  dv.  xal  ^vyc^  6t&  nftiruv  ital  rk  i%i  iiKaiovhffi  94/^Xm  ttii' 
9Kmv  Kai  ivipYn  plov.  It  may  be  that  this,  and  the  tradition,  also,  that  Chriat  waa  destifeute 
of  penKMial  beaaty,  were  rather  ideal  than  historical  conceptions,  framed  to  coofbna  with 
his  hamble  condition  "  in  the  form  of  a  servant."  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  high 
poaition,  bat  from  a  lowly  workshop ;  aa,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Celtus,  hia  first  fcL 
kiwers  were  medianica.  Bat  the  report  may  have  been  trae,  and  was,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  correct  Against  this  has  been  adduced  the  fbUowing  paasage  in  Orig^ 
€Ont,  Cd$.f  VL,  36,  viz. :  tu  Manoii  rHv  iv  raU  iKicXtfolatt  ^tpeiUtmv  dayytXiw  tIktuv  «^^  i  *If 
99^  ivttYiYpafrrat.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  from  a  false  pride  that  took  oflenoe  at  Christ's  working  aa  a  o&nmon  mediank^ 
and  a  foolish  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who  reproached  Cliriatiana  with  this  featue 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COURSE  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN 

ISTRY. 

§  31.  Crrowing  Consciousness  of  His  Messidkship  in  Christ, 

ALTHOUGH  so  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  the 
task  of  his  life,*  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his 
previous  years  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
former  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  o£  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  clearness,  and  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  GrOD  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom* 
ena  that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  sin. 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.    He  could  not  leard  de- 

in  the  life  of  their  founHer.  Fritzsche  foands  an  ineffectual  argmnent  on  the  foHowing  in- 
ternal ground,  tiz.:  "  Cbrisf  a  working  at  a  trade  woald  not  have  interfered  with  bii  ap- 
pearing aa  a  pnblio  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artiaans,  and  even  the  ■cribea 
WMnetiinea  aopported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  Tme,  the  tcribet  might  occasion- 
■By  woik  at  trades  without  reproach,  but  to  be  merdy  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  waa 
quite  a  diflbrant  thing ;  so  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  How  come*  this  carpenter  to  tettip 
OM  omr  teadkerf"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  foUow  because, 
Afterward,  only  designations  of  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designation  was  fixed  upon  him  only  as  "  the  ion  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple," hang  well  together.  They  could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  "  he  is  a  car- 
perUer,  like  the  others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
w^ho  were  yet  knmg,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  necessarily  fiow- 
ing  from  it),  diat  the  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Redeemer  thus 
•uaohled  human  labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
0dwmv0w  in  die  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  men— an  influence  which  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
dfty  to  thia. 
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pravity  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  although  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  might  have  been  fully  developed  in 
his  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  impreesion  upon 
his  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  o¥m 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
Gk)D  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  Gob's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  this  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God — "bjJohn  ike  Baptist,  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex- 
amine.! 

*  The  mge  at  which  the  Leritef  entered  on  their  ofl^e.— Numb.,  it. 

t  A  promiiing  young  theologian  of  Lubeck,  L.  von  JRohden,  hu  lately  put  fi>rtii  an 
lent  treatise  on  thii  aobject,  well  adapted  for  general  dzcnlation,  entitled  ". 
Tiofer,  In  aeinem  Leben  and  Wirken  dargeateUt." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CALLIl^G  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

§  32.  How  far  the  Baptist  revived  the  Expectation  of  a  Messiah. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kiDgdom  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  Gtod's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Him  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together ;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  ex- 
isted in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  Philo  proves  this. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

*  80  Schleiermacher  (Christliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  stmtea  that  John's  work  was  *'to  t«- 
Tire  the  forgotten  idea  of  tbe  Messiah." 
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the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  laboui*s  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  thb  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  he 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  thb 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea^ 
tures  of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  Cawes  of  Obscurity  in  the  Accounts  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Sourca: 
The  Evangelists.  Josephus, 
The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiai 
stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner^  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self^on- 
sciousness,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  die 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itself.  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tnin> 
sition-point  from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  bring* 
ing  them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangeli^tM^ 
given  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Josephus^  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  sums. 

•  Matt,  xi^  12.    We  shall  have  oocaaion  to  aay  more  on  tfali  paasage  hereafter, 
t  ArcbaoL,  xiz.,  1. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under- 
Blood  in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  undeistood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
better  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before ;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be^ 
fere  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  fact  may  havo  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
▼ery  i^t,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  -latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  svbordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep 
resented  as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  tho  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  fulfil- 
menty  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
Toradty  need  be  in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration. 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
his  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
Hgk>Q8  interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it  But  practical  religion 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
SEtand  the  gradual  genetic  dovelopement  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  scientijic  hittory  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  ef  scientific  history  may  not 
ftlways  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
farmer,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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view  the  fact  that  tbey  ^ei'e  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  re- 
ligious wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  set 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance ;  but  this  one  was  Hb 
in  wh6m  God  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  the  account 
of  Josepkus,  which  proceeds  from' a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  events 
that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
ligious stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  world 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  dcvelopcment  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  by  an  intuitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  desti- 
tute. Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  religious  events  is  concerned ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in  their  gen- 
eral features.  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  Jiis 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts afford. 

§  34.   The  Baptist's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching. in  the  Desert 
We  learn  from  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retired,  like  the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots^ 

*  An  example  ii  afforded  in  the  case  of  Banut,  of  whom  Joaepbos,  who  wm  his  ductpla!, 
giref  an  account  in  hii  autobiography,  $  2 :  "  ieOiiu  ittv  ivd  SirSpwy  Xfifil^tvov,  rpo^w  H  r^ 
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and  theret  becomiDg  teachers  of  Dirine  wisdom,  collected  dbciples 
aztnmd  them.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calhng,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic 
life  from  4ii8  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
to  gnide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  differed  from  the  odier 
teachers  d  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  ikey  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
Aem  in  their  soHtude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  ftr 
dieir  vices  and  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  fblse 
security  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  Wfrks,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministiy,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  oat  prominently ;  while 
he  has  entirely  ftibd  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  widi 
his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  Ins  people.  Like  his  type, 
Elias,  he  were  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as 
food,  and  wild  honey.t 

§  35.  Joht^  ai  BapUtt  and  Preacher  ^Rq^aUamee. 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degenerw 
ate  people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafod  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  thia  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  prepare 
tlieir  souls  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
die  desert  for  tiie  banks  of  the  Jordan^  gt^ered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  him,  and  amionnced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  Aem  that  Chno  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the  imworthy 
ahould  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced aa  fiJse  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
deecent  and  the  obeervance  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

*  Arc1iaoL,zvfiL,v;S. 

t  la  the  BliinnifMi  raeeofioD  of  Matthew,  we  find  ^  find  of  John  deKribed  aajiAi 
Ir^M^  c^  4  >^iM  |r  f«S  iirfrm,  Ac /r<^ 'y  <>«^  ('Mt  had  the  tiete  of  maiiM 
in  oO."— iViMi.,  zL,  8).    The  aimple  itatemeot  of  Matthew  ii  here  miarepreaented,  and 
kialatfied.    The  ii#litf  (kxmata)  aeemed  to  thia  wiiter  food  nnworthy  for  John,  and  btf 
I  ir«H<Scf  (eakaa)  oat  of  them,  and  thoa  geta  a  chance  of  con^axing  John'a  food  with 

t  We  follow  tiie  ftntemmit  of  Loke  (liL,  fi),  whkh  haa  the  adrsalias  ia 
tnm  Moh  eHMr  tiie  periods  in  Jofan'a  manifeatatioD. 

D 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  eixliorted  all  tc 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  luatratioiii 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi.,  25,  eren  if  the  bapliam  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  fbUowen; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  ihe  voice  of  one  crying  in  Ae 
yfildemeu  (IsaL,  xL,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  all. 

§  36.  Rdationt  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueeee  to  the  BapHU. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  ss 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  pafty,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  firom  the 
Tory  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period,  t  Of  one  Umf 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  ts 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  JerusaleB 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufficiancy  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  8o^ 
also,  in  Luke,  viL,  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  '*  rejected 
the  counsel  of  Qton  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii.,  7)  st&tes  expressly,  that «  many  Pharieeee  and  8air 
duceee  came  to  John*s  baptism,*'  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhislor^ 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gk>spels ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  c^  their  common  hatred  to  Ckris* 
.tianity.  It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opiii> 
ions  of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omissioD 
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which  ooold  hardly  hava  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  far  departec 
from  their  ordiDary  hahits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching.*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicameot;  on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Noi 
doea  the  hct  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hoatility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
banning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reproofi  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  kmg  as 
Uiey  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Christian  Churcht  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  tmth  have  been 
frvoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  fruits  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierardiy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
Ukely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fiilly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  npon 
lelfish  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
of  anspicion,  ^ere  were  probably  amcmg  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  Vioaghts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt,  iiL,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  reeeived  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  comings  Mes- 
mh,  bat  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermont  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
bat  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
abare  m  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
**  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  '*  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  bapdsm  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  t  Would 
joa  really  eaoape  it  t  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  '  Abraham  is  aur/aihery  for  I  tell  you  that 

*  W«  eoBOl  Mpport  tiie  exproMion  of  If  ttthew  by  tiie  lUNment  of  Joiopinu  (zriiL, 
L,  4),  dnt  the  BmiJucfu  were  ■ocaatomed  to  acoommodftU  their  own  oonTictioae  to  the 
friaciplei  of  the  Phtfiieef,  on  tocoont  of  tiie  itrong  bold  which  the  ktCer  bad  npon  the 
feeple:  In  Ihia  eete,  'eft  letet,  no  inch  •ccominodation  wu  required,  ftoai  the  repole  in 
which  John  wee  beU  ■»»§  the  Pberifees. 

t  Lake,  iii,  7;  Ifalt^  iiL.  7.    Lvke  repocti  it  tm  iddreMed  to  the  people;  Mettiiew  to 
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tha  developement  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
hams D&7»  ^°^  these  very  stones  that  lie  upon  the  river  bank,  Gop 
can  raise  up  his  children." 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  Gh>D  would  remove  his  kingdom  fixmi  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if^they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  ind  fiivour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  RekUimu  of  John  to  the  People,  and  to  the  narrower  cireU  ofliU 

own  Dueiples, 
True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  fife 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instnie- 
tions  with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  cirenmstancss. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  apmng  np  b 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  tlia  two 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  Ins  db* 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  jne^  hi 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  deaiand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  nolle* 
quired  to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  office,  but  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  aHke^ 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupationa  vrei 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  conunand  many  did  so.* 

§  38.  John'i  Demands  upon  the  People  compared  with  thoeoqf  CSMiC 
— Hii  hunMe  Opinion  of  hie  own  ColHng. 
But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  cmnpan- 
son  with  those  of  Christy  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  abaotala 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  afiections !  This  difference  arose  nnkmal- 
fy,  however,  firom  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indinponia 
ble  to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  noooos- 
plished  by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ;  and,  knowing  that  to  impait  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  morels  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  Gh>d-like  featoie  ot 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  tofonnd  the  new  ( 

*  Mttt,uU39. 
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tioD,  bat  only  to  proclaim  it ;  nor  did  the  thronging  of  eager  thiiusands 
to  hang  npon  bis  lips,  nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate 
fbllowerB,  ever  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind, 
his  perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Convinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he  never  pre* 
tended  to  work  nurades,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly  as  he  impressed 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IL 

RELATION  OF  THB  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39.  JoknU  ExpUmatum  ofhu  RdatUm  to  the  Messiah.     The  Bap- 
tism by  Water  and  by  Fire. 

/CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  false  expectar 
V^  tionsy  they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of  fbre« 
blHing  and  bcpe  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  aifter  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future^*  Many 
>f  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
hmxAi  gnmnd  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be  gradually  unfolded* 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  mm  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  no^i  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
nah  explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di* 
vine  power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  performing  for  him  the  moat  menial  services.  Ha  it  was  that 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  withjire  ;  that  is  to  say, 
diat  as  his  (Jdbn's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offireX     Those  who  re- 

•  PraTf  wwit  (Aoti,  ziii,  85)  bad  «a  to  Inler  tfast  Ifaii  Cook  plac*  firat  tofwndi  Ike  Md 
dT  Joha'f  cvqm:  t  I.iili«k  SiL,  15. 

t  SooM  tiHnktiie*<fire"ia  OMd  w  a  ajmibol  of  the  Holy  Ofaoirf^  iMnnali  si  itk  s» 
pijjr^d  Inolfaor  pbcai  in  Scriptaw  to  doooN  DWae  iafloonpos.    la  thisirtowaf  tl»  pai^ 
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fuseii  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life  shoald  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting*'  by  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  ap- 
pearing  with  his  "  fan"  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  of 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  J6hfC9  Conception  of  Messiah' 9  Kingdom, 
Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  woHc  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.     He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to  tbem  by  the 
Spirit-baptism ;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  iitrdvoiat  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.     He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  exisdng,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  Ring ; 
BO  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocn^ury 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.     He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.     The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifbing  of  the 
Theocratic  people.     This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enemies  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.     On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.     The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  univexaal 
corruption ;  and,  after  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  memben  of 

•ige,  M  the  baptiim  by  water  fymbolues  preparatory  repentance,  lo  that  hyjirt  lyinbal- 
bei  the  trancfigoriiig  and  purifyins  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opmion  ie,  bower- 
er,  that  as  jodgment  by  fire  ii  apoken  of  bat  a  few  yenw  after  (Luke,  iii^  17),  it  most  be 
taken  in  the  aame  aenae  here ;  and  the  bapiitm  byjire  refeired  to  the  aifting  piooeae  ii^ 
mediately  mentioned.  Thna  the  fire  ia  the  aymbol  of  the  power  which  oooiunea  creiy 
thins  impure,  in  the  aame  aenae  in  which  God  ia  aaid  to  be  "  a  cooaoming  fiie." 
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die  Theocratic  nadon  from  the  good,  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  purified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  John^i  Recognition  tfJuut  as  the  Meseiah. 

{!,)  Import  of  hit  Baptiim  of  Jesus.— (2.)  The  CondnQance  of  hii  Mimstiy.— (3.) 
Fosrible  Warering  in  hii  Oonviction  of  Chriit's  MeaiiBhihip.^4.)  Hii  Meiage 
from  PriMm.— (5.)  Condiict  of  hii  Disciplet  towards  Jesus. 

Ab  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
tihe  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  ev^,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  Uie  life  of  G^d,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  hife  in  such  a  way  as  that  ne  could  be- 
stow it  upon  others.  From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself)  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  office  inyolves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
of  his  person.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
by  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  border-land  between  die  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  Goo.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
**  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  power — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
he  win  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  loftj  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shaU 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  ideOf  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
his  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
But  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  c^ 
Judgment  to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course  of  events 
—to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  difierent  from  his  own ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  \he/act  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
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in  the  mindg  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  uncondhional  ( 
bility  of  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  ahoYe  made,  in  referenee 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Gk)6pel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot- 
inS»  ^y  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  t  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison^ 
ment  before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  !  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  deadi, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sect?  How 
happened  it  Uiat,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37; 
xiii.,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  1  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  dme 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  1  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ipx6fu»o^ 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  1  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transferred  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  tnie^ 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himlielf  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  most  at 
least  have  afforded  some  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation^  If 
the  above-mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  shoit 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  haTO 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-toUness.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  mattez  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

•Joliii,L,7,15;iii,39iV,33. 
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(1.)  Import  of  tho  Baptiim  of  Jmob  bj  John. 

We  fint  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
tbeir  doubta  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  eren  the  &ct  of  this 
baptism.  Bat  this  is  absolutely  groundless  skepticism ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  acoonnts,  however  else  they  may  diflbr,  presuppose  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin 
(xf  such  a  tradition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it;  the  very  ap« 
plication  of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mmd,  which  a  peculiar  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did ;  £3r  we  can  find  no  possible  connecting  link 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  die  consciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con* 
edonsness,  however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism.  Bi^ 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  thatt 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  vHiich  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  Baptist*!  continaanco  in  his  Mimstiy-  of  Preparation. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  he  i^lied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  aa 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  vrould  bring  about  the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  of  Am  testimoi^.  This  ex 
pectatiott- would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  moat 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affiur,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  noi  to  anticipate  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  by  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sigb 
nal  for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel- 
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opement,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until  their  termtnationt  a  tenxmiar* 

tion  which  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  about.*    Asr 

therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid ' 

before  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon 

the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 

means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 

for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 

of  pxx)of8  for  Jesus*B  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  paasagw 

above  referred  to.t 

I 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  John's  Conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship— 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  1  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  tiie 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopement  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge— of  the  relatioQ  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural?  It  ia  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  religious  truths.  These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  afiections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  Gt>D's  ligfati 
penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  worl^,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winert  one  of  the  most  eminent  inTestigaton  of  Bibfiod 
Uteratore,  has  firen  an  intimation  of  die  view  which  I  hare  here  folly  carried  out.  See 
his  "BiblischcflipealwdTterhach/'  i.,  693,  9d  ed. 

t  Acts,  X.,  37 ;  xiiL,  S5.  Panl  had  mach  more  occasion  to  qoote  John's  testnaooj  ulisa 
preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Sphesns  (Acts,  xix.,  1-5).  There  is  no  groond  tot  ■■■iiitn^ 
positirely  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  passage  does  not  state  express^  tfiat  he 
did;  for  it  remains  douhtfol  whether  the  words  n9r*  l^riv,  of  Terse  4,  are  appHed  by  Pmai 
to  the  l^intvt  annoonced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attriboted  to  the  Bapttat 
What  is  saidof  ApolkNi(Acts,zviii,95i  he  wm  inUruded  in  the  way  of  tkg  Lord,  kmowtrnff 
only  the  baptism  ofJakn)  r»nnnt  be  understood  nakedly  of  &e  pore,  spiritaal  UessialHhip 
This  ooald  only  be  the  case  UKfroi  Kvfhv  (r.  25)  were  eqairalent  to  OcoS  Mm  (t.  26),  and 
signified  merely  the  way  rtvoaUd  by  Ood,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  But  ddi 
cannot  be.  The  word  laiptH  most  be  taken  in  its  specific.  Christian  sense,  as  mppUcalile  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  fbUows,  ria. :  he  taught  diligently  tMt  tkimgt 
of  the  Lord,  which  cannot  refer  to  &e  doctrine  of  Ck>d,  bat  to  the  proclamation  of  Jems  sa 
Messiah.  Bat  if  it  coold  be  (ally  prored  that  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet  bo- 
ttdag  of  Jetos  as  the  in^t^  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  affect  ovr  asecrtkm 
at  all ;  for  we  hare  already  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  foUowwv  to 
Christ  as  Meulah. 
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mrth ;  only  80  far  as  the  soul  caa  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo* 
sphere,  and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine. 
So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  fife,  when  no 
Tapoors  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision^  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  religious  truths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
tones  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
ibe  fluctuations  aiid  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  affords  instances.  }t  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objecdve  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  appi^hension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mipd 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itsel£  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  kind^ 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  greater 
than  John ;  words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  lino  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less supematuralism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chologicaT  developement;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitteriy  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  communHpted-to  it  by 
a  higher  light 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
dmes  revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.    The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.    Is  it,  there* 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  )iour  of  despondency,  the  wozUfy 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  sdxmg,  and  perplexity  voi 
doubt  arose  within  him  t 

(4.)  The  Metsage  from  Prison. 

The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  shows  that 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  ail  to  the  superiority  of  Christ,  but  to  die 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Messiahship  itself 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  r^ly 
&vour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  repoits  oi 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  tfatt 
he  might  be  the  ipx^fisvog.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  pexplexed  or  offended  because  his  ground- 
less expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  frith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  vrould 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  frilly  up  to  the  dawning  coofio^ 
tion.  The  warning  against  aicavdaXi^ea&ai  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed :  they  ware,  as  we 
ihall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafrer,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  Ae 
kingdom  of  Gtod. 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesos. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  fix>m  them 
hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  <]UscipIes 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  *'  him  that  was  to 
come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect  As  to  die 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  aa 

*  Mitt,  xi^  %  3. 
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i  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  ease  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

FxWDd  diis  foil  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  otjhct^  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
when  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  vrith  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
iiqport  of  the  baptism  itsel£ 

§  42.  The  Phenomena  ai  the  Bapium,  and  their  Import. 

(1.)  No  EcsUtic  Tiflioii.-H20  The  EUofnitiih  View  and  its  Opponte.— <3.)  I>e>^. 
«p«meiilorthftNatiaBofBsptinninNewTe0tHiient-<4.)  TheBaptStmofCawkt 
sot  a  Bita  of  PiirifiMti(m.^5.)  But  of  Oonaecntion  to  his  Theoontio  Beign.— 
(6.)  Jelm't  previom  Acqniuntanf^  with  Chriit— ^7.)  Bipknatioii  of  John,  L,  31.— 
(8.)  The  YUoe  and  the  Voice ;  intended  exdodyely  ibr  the  Bitptift. 

Two  qnestioDS  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  Jchn,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concurrent  ac- 
eoonts  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened^ 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
ifiXfiiui^  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second, 
however^  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this,  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rbe  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this :  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person  of 
Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter 1  And  did  Jesus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
MnoosnesB,  at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianie  mission  1  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  realty 
mud  dbjectively«  and  the  fulness  of^the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
ms to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  % 

(1.)  No  Eoftatic  Vinon  to  be  sappooed  in  the  eaie  of  Ohriat. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con* 
nected  vrith  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  as 
objective  sopematuraiyactf.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Dirine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted 
tiiat  the  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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chemselves  and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  these  i 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousneasi 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  Nor,  in  fiict,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

(2.)  Ebkmitifh  ViewB  of  the  Mirscle  at  the  Baptism,  and  iti  Oppoaite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  die 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ebionites,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  die 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceedings 
however,  firom  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  die 
Divine  Looos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  dnt 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  element  of  superiority,  viz.,  that  he  wu 
endowed  with  ihejidneii  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  whole  chai^ 
acter  of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be 
come  what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon  Christ  from 
without ;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving,  every  thing  from  dus 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  fix)m  vtrithin ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supematuraL  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  diis  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  necond  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  communication  from  with* 
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tut  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  self-renunciadon  of  the  Xcgot 
in  aasuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
fimnders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certun 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal  state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  DiifiBre&t  Btept  in  the  New  Teitament  Notion  of  the  Baptinn,  np  to  that  of 
John  the  Bvangeliit. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguiidi  various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped C3krisiian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Dirine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel- 
opement, tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimacy 
vrith  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understand 
pn^oimdly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too, 
we  most  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John's  Gospel:  "And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Sjnrit  de* 
9ceHdingJr0m  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  ypon  him.  And  I  knew 
him  not;  hut  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  tame  said  unto  me. 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  Aim, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  unth  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  I  saw  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  ^GoD."t]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 


*  Ai  in  ImAer  we  tee  fteqaent  refereocet  to  the  light  which  finit  broke  apoo  Ui  i 
^ring  hSe  nooiatSe  life  at  Erlhrth,  en  epoch  of  the  ntmott  monent  to  hii  after  caieer  m  « 

t  John,  i.,  3S-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  outward  and  material  aensOy  and  combined  with  the 
Tiew  of  Ghrbt  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  caH  to 
die  Messiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theooratie 
developement,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugmral  rite,  £rom  die 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  maoi- 
feated  Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  BSXe  of  Pmification. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purificatum  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  he 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  thst 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  e^ed-  goodi 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  evador 
mant  possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  or 
ganism,  always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  hli 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  afastrut 
possibility  to  sinj  which  is  inseparable  fix>m  a  created  will,  pure  bat 
not  yet  immutable— such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  font  man 
befi)re  the  fall— ^ven  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  widi  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belongs 
ing  to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will» 
and  cannot  be  derived  finom  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
way.§  There  is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
vrith  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  befi»re  die  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 

•  De  WeUe,  on  U»U.,m.,ie.  (kmf.  hii  SiUetdthft,^  49,50 inndSirauiM,  too,  wAnthbhtd 
seen  that  the  view  formerly  ezpresfed  by  bim  wai  untenable  (1.  c^  433, 433). 

t  Matt,  six.,  17. 

t  Tbia  if  not  tbe  place  to  e¥nnine  tbe  old  controtreny  wbetber  Cbriat'a  linlemaM  is  ta 
be  regarded  as  tLposu  non  peeeart  or  a  nan  potte  peeeare. 

i  We  cannot  enter  Autber  into  tbia  tabject  bere,  bat  take  pleaanre  in  referrini^  oar  raad- 
en  to  tbe  late  excellent  woi^  of  J.  MiUler,  riz^  "Die  Lebre  Ton  der  Bonde/'  in  wbidi  tlM 
fnbject  ia  treated  witb  remarkable  deptb  and  deameat.  Tbe  new  elncidatkma  In  tlw  id 
editkm,  eapecially,  erinoe  a  aoondneai  of  mind  tbat  ii  not  more  rare  diaa  ftxceUcnt. 
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(5.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  a  Rite  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign. 

All  difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Sov- 
ereign. The  repentance  and  the  sense  of  sin'  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  coald  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  ^o,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  without  through  communications  from  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the, for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  bestowing  those 
precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previoas  Acquaintance  with  Christ? 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  &iledy  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap,  i.)  of  the  relationsbipt  between  the  two  families,  that 

*  The  Apocryphal  Qospels  contaio  many  fables  in  regard  to  Mary's  desceot  from  a 
priesdy  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest 
and  king.  (So  in  the  second  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
^  7  :  iMvnfMt  g^fut  ix  ruv  Acui  ipxi'fia  Koi  U  rwv  loiia  fiaaiXiat  both  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
■iah.)  There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Lake's  account  of  the  relationship  between  Maiy 
and  Elisabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly  lineage,  which  is  only  given  en  ptusani ;  the 
itress  is  laid  upon  the  descent  from  Davids t  line. 

t  Matthew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship  and  to  give  any  reason  for  John's  re- 
hictance  to  baptise  Christ,  only  proves  his  narrative  to  be  more  artless,  and  therefijre  more 
credible.  The  Ebkmitish  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  shows  far  greater  marks  of  design,  and, 
indeed,  of  an  alteration  for  a  set  purpose.  It  represents  the  miracoloas  appearances  as 
preceding  and  cansing  Jc^'s  conduct. — ^When  John  hears  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  sees 
the  miracnloBS  light,  he  inquires,  Who  art  thou  7  A  second  voice  is  heard  to  reply,  Tki9 
it  my  bdovtd  Som^in  whom  I  am  wdl  pleated,  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  his  feet  and 
cry.  Baptize  thorn  wte.  Christ,  refusing  him,  says,  St{ffer  it. — Here  not  only  are  the  phe- 
nomena  exaggerated,  but  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  which  denied 
tiie  miracaloas  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sudden  change  by  which  he 
was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Messiahship  at  the  moment  of  baptism  should  bo  made  prom- 
iiWDt  by  contrast  with  all  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordiogly,  that  hejirst 
received  the  Holy  Gbost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
Ibat  period  he  was  endowed  with  a  new  dimity,  and  must  offer  new  manifestations.  Hi« 
divine  character  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden,  magical  way ;  and  the  two  periods  of  his 
fifci,  before  and  after  that  event,  were  bmught  into  clear  and  sharp  contrast:  eveiy  thing 
tiiat  occorred  at  the  baptism  was  deemed  miraculous,  while  all  the  wonden '  f  his  pievioos 
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he  bad  beard  of  tbe  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birtb  of 
Jesus.  Tbe  Saviour  "  prayed"  at  tbe  baptism  (Luke,  iii.,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselves  bis  countenance,  full  of  boly  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  be  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the  mind 
of  tbe  Baptist,  with  all  bis  recollections  of  tbe  garly  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  tbe  bumble  man  of  God — all  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  bis  baptism — should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  bis  own  comparative  unwortbiness,  and  cried,  **  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  contest  thou  to  me  ?" 

(7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized  Christ  wila 
sole  and  special  reference  to  bis  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  sama 
end  in  view  as  in  bis  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  cldar 
that  be  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  it 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  tbe  promised  sign  fron, 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  tbe  rite  in  tbe  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  bis  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  bis  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  "  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel^  therefore  am  I 
come  baptizing  with  waterP    John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 

life  were  rejected;  in  short,  hii  Divine  and  human  nature  were  mdely  torn  aaonder.  We 
Bee  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  theory  in  obscuring  history,  and  detect  in  it  ilr?  ^ 
germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way  from  Jadaism  to  Gnosticism.  So  it  waa  with  the 
doctrines  of  Cerinthos  and  Basilides  on  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Cknt 
possessed,  as  man,  the  ifiapnjrtKdv  of  human  nature  (although  it  never  became  actual  ib 
in  him) ;  and  the  Redeemer  was  not  Christ,  but  the  heavenly  Spirit  that  deaeeaded  apcB 
him.  Another  uistance  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  object  of  John'a  **artinn  (via, 
purification  and  forgiveness)  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  penon  of  CSint 
may  be  seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  aceoaat 
runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  them  to  Jaha,  ia 
order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  replied,  quid  peeeavi,  tU  widmrn  et  ijy<i 
xer  ab  eo,  nitti  forte  hoc  iptum  quod  dixi  ignorctntia  est  ("unless  I,  who  have  not  obm^ 
carry  the  germ  of  sin  unconsciously  within  me**).  (Hieroo.,  b.  iii..  Dialog,  adr.  Pelafi,  ad 
init).  It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  jr^pv}7ia  Uhpw,  according  to  whidi  Chriit  aaie 
his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after  it  Thus  we  eee  two  op- 
posite tendencies  conspiring  to  falsify  history  in  the  life  of  Christ  The  one  sovgfat  fokily 
to  glorify  his  early  life,  and  embellished  his  childlurad  wiA  tales  of  marrel ;  the  nHfT 
■ought  to  degrade  his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  aft9> 
ward  became  from  his  Messianic  inauguration.  Tho  relation  of  our  Qbapela  to  hodi  these 
false  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  soppoae,  with  Dr. 
Schneckenburger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Geistlichkeit  Wartembrni^s,  Bd.  iv^  a.  122),  tbil 
Matthew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  BbionitiBh  *»wnti»% 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  false  coburing.  Nor  can  I  agiee 
with  Uiteri  and  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit,  Bd.  ii.,  s.  446,  and  1833,  s.  436),  diat  the  diafagne  be> 
tween  John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  Ebionitish  version,  took  place  during  Iht 
oaptism,  is  inaccurately  placed  by  Matthew  before  it 
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oecossarily  inyAve  (as  we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  previous  expectations, 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  biith, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  testimony  imme- 
diately vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(8.)  The  VLnon  at  the  Baptism,  and  the  Voice,  intended  ezclonrely  for  the  BaptiaU 
When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en 
couraged  him,  saying,  "  For  the  present,^  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  fix>m^his  own  stand-point)  to  fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Gt>D's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
reverence  with  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  pro* 
phetic  inspiration ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  be  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ  In  this 
he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  dbo  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  andiabrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses ;  but  a  con- 
dnuous  and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  himian  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that 

*  It  waa  tiie  main  object  of  John  the  ETan^list  to  bring  ont  prominently  the  Dwine  tea- 
tioMoy  given  to  John  the  Baptiit  (as  the  latter  pointed  the  fonner  originally  to  Chriat) ; 
tfce  kunrledge  which  the  latter  had  derived  from  human  loarcea  wai  oomparatiTely  nnim- 
poctaat  In  heit,  he  aeema  not  to  haye  thooght  any  thing  aboat  it,  and  hence  hia  worda  may 
imply  that  the  Baptiit  had  no  previooa  acquaintaince  at  all  with  Chriat ;  hot  aoch  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  ia  not  neceaaary,  coniidering  the  definite  end  which  he  had  in  Tiew. 
Let  an  erent  he  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and  their  acooonts  will  present  Tan- 
etiea  and  even  oontraats,  simply  because  each  of  them  seises  strongly  upon  aome  one  point, 
and  leaToa  the  raat  oomparatiyely  in  the  back-ground.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  historical 
■ccoracy,  and  we  most  diBtinguish  AeuL  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  fact^  invohred  in  aD 
the  nai'iatitea,  hcwerer  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Baptist  was  led,  by  a 
reTelation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism. 
Thta  ftct  moat  remain,  even  if  the  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.  We  always 
oonaider  a  thteg  stated  in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  prob- 
ably historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  bo  bat  momentary,  and 
■OOD  to  be  ioUowed  by  a  very  different  one.  De  Wette's  remarks  (Comm.,  9d  ed.)  seem  to 
me  not  very  cogent.  "  Christ  describes  bis  baptism  as  w^ixovt  and  hence  this  view  cannot 
beoorrect"  But  what  made  it  vpiirov  was  the  fact  that  it  was  but  tranaitory  and  prepara- 
lory  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  gkny.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to  the  now, 
■ad  only  to  the  now.    The  ifn  implies  the  contrast,  which  ia  not  ezpreaaed. 
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he  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fitl  them  completely  ^th  it,  cot  as  a 
prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,*  as  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  in  Christ,  which  formed  the  substance  symbolized 
by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  distinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the 
voice  from  heaven,t  saying,  **  This  u  my  beloved  Son^  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased**  Words  that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  full 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfecl 
union  of  God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a  holy 
God  to  he  well  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true,  makes  do 
mention  of  this  voice;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  evangelist 
does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John,  i.,  29,  33),  but  cites  John  Baptist  as 
referring  to  it  at  some  later  period.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  recorded  {"  I -saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Sen  of 
God"  V.  34),  presupposes  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that 
Sonship.  At  all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the 
import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Bapdstj 


*  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  meanB,  that  John  comprehended  tiiit  in  tiie  foil  i 
vrhich  we,  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  are  able  to  give  to  it. 

t  Although  the  words  of  the  voice,  as  given  in  oar  Gdspels,  contain  at  most  obIj  an  al- 
lusion to  Psahn  ii.,  7,  we  find  that  passage  fuUy  quoted  in  the  Ebionitish  JSvang.  ad  Ut- 
brttos.  The  words  are  still  better  pat  together  in  the  Nazarean  Gospel  of  the  Hebnwi^ 
used  by  Jerome :  Factum  est  autem  quum  ascendisset  Dominus  de  aqua,  deacendit  fcos 
omnis  Spiritus  Sancti  et  requievit  super  earn,  ct  dixit  iUi ;  Fili  mi,  in  omnibiui  pnqpbetis 
ezpectabam  to,  at  venires  et  requiescerem  in  to.  Tu  es  cnim  requies  mea,  ta  es  filiiia 
mens  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempitemam  (Hieron.,  L  iv.,  in  Esaiam,  c  xi.,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  t.  iv.,  p.  1,  £  156).  Here  a  profound  Christian  sense  is  expressed :  Christ  is  tbe  aim 
of  the  whole  Theocratic  dcvelopement,  and  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity ;  in  him  the  Holy  Ghost  finds  a 
permanent  abode  in  humanity,  a  resting-place  for  which  it  strove  in  all  its  wanderingi 
through  these  isolated,  fragmentary  revelations ;  he  is  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  ftr 
as  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  concentrated  in  him.  But  although  a  Christian  sense 
is  given,  the  historical  facts  are  obviously  coloured. 

t  We  follow  here  especially  the  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  &e  Baptist  testi* 
fied  only  of  what  Jie  had  seen  and  heard.  If  this  statement  be  presupposed  as  the  migtna] 
one,  the  rest  could  easily  be  derived  from  it.  What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  fact  fcr 
himself  would  readily  assume  an  objective  form  when  related  by  others.  This  original  ap- 
prehension of  the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  iu  Matthew  (iii.,  16),  both  from  the  heavenjy 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  ^St  to  alr6v ;  althoogfa 
the  expression  is  not  perfectly  dear  (oonfl  Blcek,  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1833,  s.  433,  and  De  WetU, 
in  loc.).  A  confirmation  of  the  originality  of  Matthew's  account  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Kbionitish  Gospel.  In  this,  first,  the  words  are  directly  address- 
ed to  Christ,  and  Psalm  ii.,  7,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  sudden  light  illuminates  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogether  objective  way,  the  words  that  had  been  directed 
to  Christ.  In  comparing  our  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel, 
we  see  how  the  simple  historical  statement  passed,  by  various  interpolations,  into  the 
Bbionitish  fbnn ;  and  how  a  material  alteration  of  the  facts  arose  from  a  change  of  fixm. 
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to  convince  him  thoroughly  that  He  whose  coming  he  had  proclaimed, 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  was  not 
intended;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  mhjective  prepara- 
tion for  his  public  labours. 

throagfa  the  addidon  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic  element.  These  acconnts  form 
the  baaia.  alao,  ciihe  view  held  by  the  sect  called  Mandaans  {Zabii,  diiciplea  of  John),  who 
combined  the  elements  of  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Cliristianity,  with  Gnostic 
dements.  Bat  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Christ,  they  farther 
distorted  and  disfigared  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  The  Spirit,  caUed  the  Muse*- 
§^  of  Ufe,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  still 
more  extraordinary  phenomena,  submits  to  bo  baptised  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jcsas  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John,  in 
order  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrapt  his  doctrine  and  baptism."  (See  Norberg*! 
Jldi$nati$hutk  of  this  sect) 

*  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  ezclades  sach  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
tfaoogh  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  forty  days"  are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  only  as  a 
roQpd  nomber.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  chrono- 
logical comnexion  (John,  i.,  19,  presapposes  the  occarronce  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  tiiere  if 
DO  difficulty  in  sappoaing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  first  pab- 
Hc  appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John,  i.,  29,  may  have  been  Ae  greeting  of  the  Bap- 
tiat  on  first  meeting  Christ  apon  his  reappearance.  Nor  does  the  retirement  of  Christ 
throw  a  shade  apon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  as  matter  of  fact  It  is  entirely  op- 
poaed  to  the  myihical  theory,  for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mythu*)  any 
of  the  ideaa  of  the  people  among  whom  Christianity  originated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  displayi 
a  wiadom  and  circamspection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Aa  St  JohiVa  object  was  only  to  state  those  facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself 
bee?       eyewitness,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  easily  accounted  for. 


PART  II. 
SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.     THE  TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
IMPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

WHILE,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  mdmdaal 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be  literaDy  ta- 
ken, the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  from 
the  life  of  Christ  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  tbe  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  form.* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  bis  whole 
Messianic  calling — principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah. 

§  43.  The  Hunger. 
The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fasted  for  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread."    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  assign  a  symbolical  character  to  the  Temptation,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
failing,  which  formed  a  groand-work  for  it,  was  not  symbolical  also.  Bat  the  fasting  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  obvioasly  historical  fact  of  Christ's  retirement  We  con- 
ceive it  thus :  Christ,  masing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  forgot  the  wants  of  the  body. 
(Of  John,  iv.,  34.)  The  mastery  (and  this  we  must  presuppose)  which  his  spirit  had  orer 
the  body  prevented  those  wants  from  asserting  their  power  for  a  long  time ;  bat  when  they 
did,  it  was  only  the  more  powerfully.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  self-denial  of  Christ 
through  his  whole  life,  that,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
he  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  humanity.  These  affected  the  lesser  pow- 
ers of  his  soul,  althoagh  they  could  never  move  his  unchangingly  holy  will,  and  turn  hin 
to  any  selBsh  strivings.  t  Mttt,  iv^  S-4. 
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•*  Man  shall  not  live  hy  bread  alone,  hut  by  every  word  that  proceedcth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (what  is  produced  by  God's  creative  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly^  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (viii.,  3),  riz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  God  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  Hread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  Qt)D,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  differ- 
ent food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  intei-pret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  **  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose.  He  would  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
His  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  ho  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
M'iih  the  com  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  was  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  "  If  he 
he  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  Aim."t 

§  44.  TTie  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ;  thou  art 
sure  of  tud  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa,  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angels  shall  hear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.'*  But  Christ  arrays 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former:  "  J%ou  shah  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Deut.,  \'i.,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  said,  '*  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
God's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  ho  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (i.  e.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

•  Mitt.,  asxvi.,  53.  t  lb.,  xxvii.,  42. 
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These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means  which  God  affbrdi 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  whicb 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  'with  adequate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on 
this  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  peril ;  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
["  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generatioM 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah J^Y 

.  §  45.  Dominion, 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  following  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah*! 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
puro  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's  king- 
dom  as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kiogdonn  in  a 

•  Mitt.,  xii.,  39.  \ 
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worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power,  without  foreign 
aid;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him 
alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
orged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people, 
to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  tast  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  God's  earthly  reign ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  sub- 
mission to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 


gHAPTER  n. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  46    Fundamental  Idea, 

THE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea ;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pure, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life- 
long struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
worldly and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47.  The  Temptation  r^t  an  inward  one,  hvt  the  Work  of  Satan. 

We  find,  dien,  in  the  fa  '.ts  of  the  temptation  the  expression  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self-determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  action**.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  in  him  a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast  ten- 
dency yf  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a  decision 
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wbich  admitted  of  no  Bucb  sti-uggle.  He  had  in  common  with  human 
ity  that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfishness,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible— such  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  h^ 
fore  he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  temptation  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thus 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aidc»d  in  rereal- 
ing  the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
within  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil ;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
whe  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  fi>r  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  worlds  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  w^s  nothing  within  Christ  oo 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  ^hing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefoio,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  wiA' 
out;  from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  bad  to  be 
kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministiy 
could  only  be  fully,  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objecdve 
mode  of  action ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

*  Wo  mast  hereafter  inquire  whether  this  is  Christ's  doctrine,  and  only  make  here  a 
preliminary  remark  or  two.  The  argnaments  of  the  rationalista  against  &e  doctrino  which 
teaclies  the  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  against  a  false  and  arbitrary  conceptkn 
of  that  doctrine,  or  else  go  upon  the  presupposition  that  evil  could  only  have  originated  un- 
der conditions  such  as  those  under  which  human  existence  has  developed  itaelf ;  that  it  htf 
ita  ground  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  c.  g.,  in  the  opposition  between  reason  and  iSbt 
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intelligence  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present  history  c£  the  uni- 
verse,  in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  coroperating  factors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
Bentative  of  the  Evil  which  he  first  brought  into  reality  ;  if,  further,  it 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  firom  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  a//  evil;  then,  from  this  point  of. view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan— continued  afterward  through  his  whole 
life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  was 
announced,  "B  is  JlnishedJ*  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  God*s  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

Christ  lefl  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial^d  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  productions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

*  • 

propeMltiei ;  tiut  human  devebpement  must  necessarily  pass  throagfa  it ;  bat  that  we  can 
fioC  oooceiTe  of  a  steadfast  tendency  to  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  spir- 
itual powers.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  view  of  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppose,  as 
directly  contradictory  to  ^e  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico>ethical  view  of  the 
world ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  fast,  as  the  only  doctrine  which  meets  man's  moral 
and  religioas  interests,  that  doctrine  which  is  the  groond  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and 
MDorting  to  which  evil  is  represented  as  the  rebellion  of  a  created  will  against  the  Divine 
law,  as  an  act  of  free-will  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  as  determined 
by  die  wilL  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  in  few  words  by  an  eminent 
divine  of  oar  own  time.  Dr.  Niizseh^  in  his  excellent  System  der  Christlichen  Ldtre,  3d  ed., 
p.  153.  They  are  farther  devebped  by  Thcesten,  in  his  Dogmaixk.  The  same  fundamental 
idea  is  given  in  tiie  work  ofJiUius  MnUer,  already  mentioned  (Lehre  van  der  Sttnde). 

'  AVe  can  apply  here  Dr.  NUzseh'i  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  accoant  of  the  Fall 
{ChrisU,  hikrt,  %  106,  s.  144.  anm.  1,  S^*-  Aafl.) :  "  The  history  of  the  tempUtion,  in  this  fana^ 
Is  not  a  rtaL  bat  a  trut  history." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A.  THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

§  48.  Had  Christ  a  conscious  Plan  ? 

IT  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating %f  Christ's  public  ministry,  to 
speak  first  of  the  plan  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  ^t  First  of 
all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  had  any  such  plan  at 
alLt 

The  greatest  achierements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 

Qot  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and  digested ;  on 

the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  instruments, 

working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 

fruits  of  their  labours  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.     They 

served  the  plan  of  God's  providience  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 

among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 

the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.     Not  unfirequently  has  a  false 

bi^orical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results  became 

b^Yxown,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.     Nay, 

J:s4386  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 

ft   ixigher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre* 

>oJTed  the  way  for  them.     The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 

^^y  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 

01I3  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.     So  was  it  with  Luther, 

^o  pTomota  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  best,  eipedally  m  mach  of  die  chronological  order 
'^t  remain  uncertain,  to  treat  and  divide  Christ'f  pablid  miDiftry,,/!ri/,  according  to  iti 
Y^^^^tial  connexion,  and,  secondly,  according  to  ita  chronobgical  connexion. 
.  ^^^e  ose  the  phrase  "  plan  of  Jesus,"  inasmoch  as  we  compare  his  mode  of  action 
f^  ^liat  of  other  world-historical  men,  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  characteristic  fcatorea 
^^^  distingnish  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  will  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
''^^-■'^s  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  UUmann,  made  in  his  beautifal  treatise  on  the  "  Siindtf^ 
'^^■^e*/  Je$u'*  (Sinlessness  of  Jesns),  p.  71,  and  that  his  censares  there  of  those  who  use 
^  ^l:>OTe-mentioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  mo.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  translated  by 
^•*^*Tds  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  German  Literature."] 
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whea  he  kindfed  the  spark  which  set* half  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  com 
menced  the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  ere 
ations  wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  oonsequences  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
and  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distingidsh  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God's  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life  of  Chbist 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  develtfpement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  tUb  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centaiies  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  the/ittmre  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
tho  jHist^  as  is  shown  by  hb  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  couw 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  hb  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained  and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  die  progress  of 
his  kingilom.  He  could  not«  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whcks^  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  God.  however  great.  He  resembled 
them,  it  is  trtie«  in  the  tact  that  hb  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  GrOD  for  the 
devolojx^ment  i>f  humanity ;  but  he  diJfered  firom  them  in  this^  that  He 
understiKxl  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freelj  made  it  his 
own ;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  hb  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  hi 
his  c\nisoiousnes$  when  he  commenced  hb  labours.  The  account  of  his 
temptation,  ni<htly  undor^oixl.  shows  all  thisL 

\Vith  this«  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  rtVi^ire\l  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloady  at* 
mospheiv  of  Judabm :  and  those  which  represent  hb  plan  as  haTing 
b«H>n  essentially  altortHl  fn>m  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradicU 
<kI  his  tir^t  exiHNCtatiiUis  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  fui^ 
ther  rt^futed  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expu\^ii>us  in  regard  to  hb  plan,  as  uttnted  in  the  two  difierant 
t>}H>ch»  i>t*  his  hisu>rT. 
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§  49.  Connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  Theocrapy, 
The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  tc  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  amon-^  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  after  a 
plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially, 
in  the  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  in- 
derstand  the  plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outwax'd  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority ;  in  the  latter^  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  God,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  veithout 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  could  not  he  founded  from  without.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial ;  and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human  nature,  estranged  firom 
God  by  sin.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  ^and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  vHiose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him. 

§  50.  Christ* 8  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  Messiahship. 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  beginning, 
firom  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  evenness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  from  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus  spoke 
and  acted  fix>m  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship ;  and 
*  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Loko. 

F 
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• 

also  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  he  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it  Nor  is  John  silentt  about  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  pflychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude:  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  convic^n  of  his  Messiahship. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  die 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserre 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.,  xii.,  28 ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  nii)^t  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourspa  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

§  51.  No  alterations  of  ChruVs  Plan, 
It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  conscioos, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed,  • 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  fiix)m  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govezn* 
ment;  and  that  ho  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Dirine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

*  John,  riH,  25 ;  x.,  34. 

f  John,  vU.,  40 ;  Matt,  xvi.,  14 ;  John,  vii.,  12.  The  lesi  hoBtUe  portiaQ  of  the  peopte 
agreed,  at  fint,  only  in  helieving  that  Christ  had  good  intentions  and  waa  no  aedoccr  of  tha 
people. 
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fiict,  what  an  incalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  che  spirit  of  Christianity  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
A  light  indeed  would  it  be,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  surrounding  darkness:  the  salt  and  the 
leaven;  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year" 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accordance  with  his  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  com- 
munity \\  hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  had 
so  often  tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  AU  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people  listened  to  his 
voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine  counsels 
had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  sufierings  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
readily  distinguished,  with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths 
of  men*s  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who  sought  him 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.'  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
self-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

*  De  Welte  and  Ilau,    Paulut  alio,  with  lome  modifkationf. 

f  Luke,  iv..  17,  icq.  t  Matt,  zix.,  98. 
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men ;  nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  whei e 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  passed  over  frora 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  handful 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity ;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  God,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
so  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
suddenly  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  1  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men  ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
sorrow.* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz^ 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.     And 

*  Mr.tt,  iz.,  15.  Hase  says,  indeed,  that  these  words  do  not  imply  necessarily  an  approadt* 
ing  violent  death,  but  might  be  ottered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Bat,  in  the  first 
place,  Jesus,  if  he  applied  to  himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  coald  not  believe 
that  he  would  bo  torn  by  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  commuoity  which  he  ibonld 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others;  but  must  expect  (if  he 
hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (This 
applies,  also,  to  what  Hase  says  (2d  edit,  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  pre- 
viously expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ei- 
press  himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  tho  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  language  as 
the  following :  "  Now  is  your  time  for  festal  joy ;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removed,  it 
will  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  whole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
sus did  not  expect  to  part  from  them  under  happy  circumstances,  but  amid  many  conflicts 
and  ^nfferings. 
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again,  in  reference  to  John  fae  said,  *^  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not 
he  offended  in  me  ;'^  evidently  presupposing  that  John's.  Old  Testament 
views  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era ;  a  presupposition  which  re- 
fers to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  new  de- 
▼elopement  of  that  kingdom. 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
be  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric  ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  *•  nei- 
ther do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  skins,  else  the  skins  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  outJ*  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  aAerward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  fo;:  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to  . 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom  ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
Ject  kii:gdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  theyrcc  mind  lose  their  import  when  theii 
observance  is  compelled  by  extenial  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafter,  when  wo  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  feelings  to  be  in  any  v/ise  admitted. 
Tbe  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  the  blessed  contents  o^ 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commenced  his  labours ;  tfao  substanco 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  uo  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiii.,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  .the  entire  nation, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  voice. 

§  52.   Two-fold  hearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward^  tpirituai 
Power^  and  a  world-renewing  Power, 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Chi-ist  will  bo  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  cme-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  i^,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  sali^  the  learen 
of  humanity,  the  citi/  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ -was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  tJiis  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianify 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  bo  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
%8  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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which  Chiist  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answering 
to  its  idea ;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his  organs  ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations,  to 
describa  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke,  of  his 
KiNODOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he  was  to  build  up  thia 
khigdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to 
himself  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  cleai'ly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influeuce  of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  whole  lifo  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  afler  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  hia 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.f  In  general, 
when  wo  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
10  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.| 

*  domo  ittppoie  that  every  thiug  in  Cbritt'i  diicoarses,  mi  reported  by  Mattbew^  and 
I»ake,  in  reference  to  this  real  Theocratic  element,  ia  to  be  aacribed  to  the  Jewish  viewi 
that  obscored  the  truth  as  uttered  by  Cbriat,  and  caused  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  this  is  doC  the  case  is  obvious  from  Paul's  plain  references  to  such  expressions  of 
Christ's,  e.g.,  I  Cor.,  vi.,  2. 

t  We  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which 
Cbiist  trained  his  apostles. 

t  Cooll  what  SchUiermacher  says  (Hermeneutik,  s.  SO)  of  "historical  interpretation,'* 
«Dd  also  (s.  82)  of  die  "Analogy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  the  inti- 
mations afforded  by  Christ  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within ;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53.  Chris  fs  Observance  of  the  Jewish  Worship  and  Lata. 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  bis  kingdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations ;  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  afterward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  tho  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
view,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  ho  "  came  not  to  destroy^  hut  to  fulfil  the  law^^*  and  that "  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  tho  law  should  pass  away.*' 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declaratioDS 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outivard 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;•  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pM- 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  6)  in  proof  of  this ;  and  even  the 
•well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewinfir  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

•  Such  as  Matt.,  xv.,  11 ;  Mark.  vU.,  15. 

t  Evon  PhiUt,  fruni  the  stand  point  of  Ids  rcligioas  idealism,  held  the  necesfity  of  a  itri^ 
obsorvnuoo  <»f  the  ritual  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  understanding  of  the  tfiritttm 
senso  of  I  ho  law.  He  nsserlcd  this  aeainst  the  idealists,  who  adhered  abaoltttely  to  ^ 
letter,  iu  his  treatise  "i)c  Migratiomt  Abraami:* 
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on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
ing liis  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  from  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer 
Every  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  i% fully  and 
necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.^  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly and  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  His  Manifestation  greater  than  the  **  Temple.*^ 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt.,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees.    In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.     **  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."     Then  he  continues, "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Temple.**^     In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§    When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation was  something  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

•  Matt.,  xxiii.  »  t  Gal.,  iv.,  4. 

t  I  prefer  LocAmann't  readinsf  {m'ls.ov)  both  on  internal  and  external  gronnds.    I  cannot, 

bonrever,  beliere,  with  De  Wette,  that  the  passage  refeni  to  Christ's  Messianic  calling  alone; 

bat  rather  to  bis  tckoU  manifestation,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  parL    Sim 

ilar  expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  his  whole  appearance,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  speaks  of  his 
person.    Conf.  Loko,  xi.,  30. 

$  .Tastly  says  Dr.  von  Colin  (Ideen  ub.  d.  innercn  Zusammcnhang  dor  Olaubenseinigung 
ttod  dlaubensreinigan?  in  dcr  evangel  Kircho,  Leips.,  1824,  s.  10) :  "  Every  religions  stu- 
^oat  of  ths  Scnpta.'es,  \wxcrcv  he  i.iay  Lo  cullaPioJ  %vitli  Luc  jkcuso  Ihat  he  has  obtained 
{''on  tbem  by  tlie  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  Uiat 
^  sinaplest  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  a  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning  which  ho  can 
>»»et-  br>ast  of  having  mastered."  Those  holy  words,  containing  the  germ  of  an  unending 
diveloperaent,  could  only  be  nndcrstood  in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  they  who 

\»i<l  not  received  this  Spirit,  like  tlio  Judaizers,  who  adhered  to  the  letter,  coold  not  but 

BiHandentand  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worahip  tu 
which  the  Temple-sor\'ico  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  **  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  finom 
the  literal  observance  of  tho  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship^  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple !  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  com  on  tho  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.**  He  thus  laid  the  founda 
tion  for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  t 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  sdll 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "  Mi/  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light**  (Matt, 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
words.* 

§  55.   The  Conversation  with  the  Samaritan  Woman, 
Wo  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  givei 

*  Schlciermacher  (in  his  Hermenculik,  a.  82)  very  aptly  appliei  the  oft-abused  oonpail- 
■on  between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illastrato  the  relation  between  the  apostolic  doctrines, 
eapecially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate  teachings  of  Clirist.  He  justly  reotiarks,  thsK 
while  there  was  a  iimilarity  in  the  fact  that  the  teacliings  of  Socrates  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bat  transmitted  through  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  their  own 
individuality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  ground  •colours,  the  substantial  difer- 
ence  lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Soe- 
rates,  "  because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
acted  so  powerfully  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  pecofiari- 
tics,  that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ.  Although  Paul  firrt 
brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect  clearness  before  dM 
Apostles,  yet  ho  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  tlian  that  of  Christ  Had  not  the  idea  been 
contained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognized  Paul  as  aChrit* 
tion,  much  less  an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  impoctaM 
du:trinc8. 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because  the  credibility 
of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav 
ing  shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Groepels  ahme,  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
aot  with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — "  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  m 
greater  than  the  Temple;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath** — was  his  an- 
swer to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com 
ing  when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple , 
for  the  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  .founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  than  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.  The  **  Destroying"  and  '*  Fulfilling*'  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctiine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  bb  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  **  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy^  but  to  fulfil"^  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  ho  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law.  as  a  whole,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  '*  destroying**  which  excludes  '*  ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
general  positive  clause,  **I  am  come  to  fulfil,*  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  "I am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;V  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  sperJal  one,  by  seeking 

•  Mtttt..  T..  17. 
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ut!  <i!)j('c/  for  it  ill  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general' 
proposition,  *'/«/«  cotne  to  fuljil^^  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  to  the  Old  Tei- 
taraent.  Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
so  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  \^  fulfilling  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  4f*if^ 
ing  of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to  " 
present  the  true  diKaioavvt]  under  the  relations  above  defined..  Bat 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accotnplishcd  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions ;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 
The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  ho  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iii.,  31: 
viii.,  3,  4. 

^  57.  TJte  Interpolation  in  Luke^  vi.,  4.  (Cod.  Cant) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  "flfl/ijpSf 
art  Oiou  if  thou  knowcst  what  thou  art  doing  ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  knew, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law"  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  i» 


*  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  is  verified  in  the  i 
train  of  thought  iu  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

t  In  the  Cod.  Cant.  (Cod.  Bezas),  this  possa^o  immediately  follows  Luke,  vi,  4:  *•  "^ 
abrfj  fiuipf  5rt«rfi^ci'0f  Tti-a  /p>'«^(}^n'9V  ru  aCSfirta  it^tv  avrip'  &vBptaT:tt  el  fiev  oi6as  tI  nottU,  fs^^^ 
fioi  it '  el  (i  liii  otiat,  itrtKariparoi  Kai  'zapa6(iTTii  ci  rod  vd/tov." 
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the  canonical  Gospels  were  handed  down  by  ti-adition,*  so  it  is  possible 
that  an  event  of  the  character  hero  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (eg,,  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
Bome  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  vi.,  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Christ  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  **  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man  ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narrative  does 
not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
circuQistances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
period  when  the  new  form  of  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  until  that 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  example  of  a  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love ;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  the  law.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
iimaiions  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  ihrougl* 
his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer 
tainly  could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  which  might  have  injuriously  affected 

*  Acts,  XX..  35. 
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the  religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contraij 
rule  in  1  Coi.,  viii.  Nor  Mid  Christ  himself' act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  intenial 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  o£ 
Paul  in  Rom.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  tiie 
difiference  between  mcro  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  luf- 
torical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  whidi 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  fbl- 
filment,  the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  souse,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.  The  Names  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developement.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptioDBi 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself— jSe?»  tff  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically : 
they  contain  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  bo  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  16; 
xxvi.,  63 ;  John,  i.,  «50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  thco 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  •*  Son  of  God*^ 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King.  The  name  *'  Son 
of  Man'*  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Dan.,  vii.  (further  illustrated  in  Ohnst's  last  words  before  the 
high-priests.  Matt.,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact* in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  ^f  an  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  bis  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deefl,  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  OUhausen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  ho  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  59.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  of  Man,  as  used  by  Christ  himself — 
Rejection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies, 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufRcient  explana 
tion  of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.!  We  find  8 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  '*  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind ;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  for 
human  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  ho  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity  j 

*  John,  xii.,  34. 

t  I  nrast  differ  here  from  SehoUen,  Lucke,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Dogm.,  ii.,  16)»  and  Stntun 
(Lebeo  Jeta) ;  and  agree  with  SchJeiertnaeker,  Tholuck,  Olshausent  and  Kting"  (Stud,  il 
Krit ,  1636,  U  137).  lastly  says  SchUiermacker  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  "  Christ  woald 
not  hare  adopted  it  had  ho  not  been  conscioos  of  a  complete  participation  in  human  natare. 
Its  applicatioD  woald  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inappli* 
cmble  to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  differences  be- 
tween him  and  diem"  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  ed).  Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  often* 
repeated  expressions,  sayings,  and  proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  tohia 
band  by  hia  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  great  man  whose  words  we 
hare  jest  qootcd,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many  ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  the 
tkogy.  The  andean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven  others 
worse  than  himselC  to  take  possession  of  this  age,  in  which  endeavoor,  please  God,  he  will 
OOC  sncceed. 

X  Coot  Matt,  xii.,  8;  John,  i.,  52;  iii.,  13 ;  v.,  27 ;  vi.,  53.  The  force  of  the  first  paata^e 
ia  Jolm  (i.,  59)  if,  that  Chriat  would  glorify  humanity  by  restoring  ita  feUowship  wiUi  oeles 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
Logos f  of  P/iilo*s  distinction  between  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Christianity  ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  (» 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  '*  Son  of  Man'*  is,  perfaapi, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  "  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  fact 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  \ye  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loftier  and  more  profound  sifnifi- 
cancc  from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine  \  and  that  as  be  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  be 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Imjfort  of  the  Title  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  Jobu*s  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  ibat  of  the  other  Evaugelkts. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  othen, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  be  reveals  bis  Divine  being  in  bomtn  aa- 
tore,  and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  third  (v.,  *27),  that  as  man  be  will  jadge  the  homta 
race.  The  fourth  (vi.,  53),  that  we  mast  thoroaghly  take  to  ourselves  and  be  penetrated  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  (i.  e.,  the  pare  humanity,  the  form  of  which  be  assumed  to  revcd  the 
Divine]  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  uA 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  'from  Matt,  see  p.  69.)  It 
Matt.,  ix.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  bimian  nature  is  glorified  in  Cbiis^ 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  di» 
courses  of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  altboi^h 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  tlie  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  following  the  prevalent  o]»niaiw 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  hnintB 
nature  in  the  back-groand,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  nsed  das 
title  BO  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  bis  prefereoM 
for  the  expression  be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  if  noticing  of  tke 
kmd  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  this 
respect,  is  bis  susceptibiHty  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  rxpiessions  eapeciaUy 
such  as  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
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for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwel- 
ling within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e.  g.,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
his  mind;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  Xtmi  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  wo  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  **  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself  Now  Matt.,  xi.,  27,  **  No  man  knoweth  the  San  but  the 
Father^  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  San,'**  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  1  whose  Son  is 
ke?*^  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  6),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  bogged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
cjbntly  did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
dons  of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  coutraiy,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
OT  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewsf)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Grospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
fxospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  hy  Paurs. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  bo 

*  T^  whole  tcooant  bean  the  inimitable  itamp  of  hiitorical  truth. 
r  Lake,  xL,  27 ;  xviii.,  19. 
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explained,  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements  corresponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.  So,  too,  the  various  theological  ten* 
denciea  that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Mat 
thew  and  that  of  Paul.  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  oc 
oupied  by  John.* 

*  L^cke  hmi  justly  remarked  apon  the  difference  between  the  ctuuc,  oneatiTe  tendca- 
ciea  of  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  later  imitations  of  them.  The  diriding  line  between  the 
fomee  and  the  latter  is  distinctly  maiiied.  The  later  developetnent  of  Christian  doctrioe 
pniupposes  the  different  apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  John.  It  it, 
IherefoTB,  utterly  nnhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later  Cbarcb 
deyelopements  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  utterly  destitote  of  die  1 
maity  o!  ChristiaQ  spiritoal  elements  that  distinguishes  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
§  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher, 

AS  the  kingdom  which  Christ  camo  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  developo  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate,^  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  King  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
vorld  to  testify  of  the  truth.     These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
Bct  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.     But  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  bis  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "lam  the  Trui/iJ" 
ioasmucbv  therefore,  as  ho  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
Buch  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
^*^^Z  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Divine 
^^'A.c^HER,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  his 
^^^S'TM  among  men. 

§  62.  Different  Theatres  of  ChrisVs  Labours  as  Teacher, 
^brist  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
^'^^   O^erusalem ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.     That 
■^y*^  ^1  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Pault  with  the  Greek 
*^^*i€i  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali- 
^^     or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
'^'V^cd,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
^•^  «>f  the  words  of  Christ.    This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
^  *  '^^  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
^^  p^ast  in  its  gi-eat  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
*^    l^arty  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  under  the  general 
'•^^^ption  of  'lovdaloi.X 
^   John,  xviii,  33-^8.  1 1  Ck>r.,  i.,  22.  |  See  Jobn'g  Ooipe],  pauim 
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Yet  afl  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  iafiueoce  of  Pharisaism  than  those  c£  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  his  instrac* 
tions.  But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try;  nor  was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  mm 
sent  of  GroD.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop 
olis  of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  be  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  .more  or  loss  numerous  groups  about  bim, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  Apostles  to  be  subordinate  Teachers, 
Those  who  had  no  car  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Chiist  fell  off*  one  bj 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [tlie  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
liown  to  posterity  a  vary  imperfect  iq^age  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctnne  to  all  afler  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  hate 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfecty&fsi. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  devcloperaent  which  God  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  God  was  not  to  bo  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  desij^ned  to  complete  each 
other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  bo  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafler^  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  *•  It  is 

•  John,  iv.,  44,  45. 
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the  Spirit  thai  quickeneth ;  the  Jlesh  profiteth  nothing***  and  his  em- 
phatic rejecdon  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  format  may  serve  to  guard  all  afler  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  the  form  which  is  so  fatal  a  har  against  all  recog- 
nition of  the  euence.  What  could  hare  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  ? 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  image  of 
himself  and  his  teaching.  Such  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  II. 
CHRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORM. 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  Hi*  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stand-point  of  Mm  Hearer*. 

WE  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
ottered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued :  ''  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  every  scribe 
yoho  is  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder,  who 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,**  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearors  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  UtteHy  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
In  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  paraholtc 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 
*  John,  ri.,  63.  t  Luke,  xl,  97. 
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portant  reason  for  tbe  fre'qaent  use  ivhich  he  made  of  figares  and  •!• 
militudes.  It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher-  trndif 
vividly  before  tbe  minds  of  bis  bearers,  by  means  of  illnstrations  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  hu 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New; 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  df 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  tlie 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accomtnodatum  to  fbrms  finds 
•ts  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Thought, 
Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  tbem 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  hi« 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  hb  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such  a  result^  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  **  Son  of 
God*'  and  ^'  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  aD 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  widun 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  for  futare  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  t?iis  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proveihs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Div!be  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  Sckleiermacher  fays  beautifully  (Cbriatliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  73),  that  all  oar  piogreaa  \m 
Dnrine  knowledge]  moit  conBUit  solely  in  more  correctly  ondentanding  and  more  complete* 
ly  appropriatiBg  to  ouraelvef  that  which  ia  in  Chriat 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  living 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brougbt  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  {(xm  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  mbunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
erer-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  lU  Restdts  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearers. 
'  But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  lefl  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  twelve  apostles 
were  niamed  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closei 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  understood  nothing/ 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  "  hard  sayings"*  which  were  to  some  the 
*' words  of  Life/'  and  to  other^an  insupportable  *'  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  bearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.    On  a  certain  oc 

casion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  had 

departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  aak  its 

interpretation.t     He  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to 

•  John,  Ti.,  60.  t  Luke,  viii.,  10;  Mtrk,  ir.,  II. 
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leam  the  true  sense  of  his  words,  and  said :  ^'  Unio  you  it  is  given^  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  hut  to  others  in  parables 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  *'  draw- 
ing" is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  ^hole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parable.t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  tkt 
others t*  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  bj 
Mark  (iv^  11)  ^* those  that  are  without**  The  simplest  way  to  inte^ 
pret  this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  sola- 
tion  of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  is  the  same.| 

*'  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hiddeo 
from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spiyt  and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  dase  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom; 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  faaA 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oe 


*  /.  e.t  they  followed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  God  (John,  vi.,  44,  45),  and  tbenoe  1 
ttuceptible  of  Divine  impressions. 

t  According  to  Mark  and  Lake,  the  disciples  asked  of  Christ  the  meanitig  of  the  pan- 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.,  10),  they  inquired  tchy  he  spoke  to  the  maltitiide  in  pane 
bles.  In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allasion  to  Isai.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  is 
fall.  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Lake  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  and 
original.  The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  fini 
Dot  Christ's  motive  for  attering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  motive,  it  was 
perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  full  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  nata- 
ral  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit.  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Mst- 
thew,  and  the  di£Perence  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  ii 
there  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  oot  MaiVs 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally  thus :  in  answer  to  the 
question  w\y  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  that  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  na 
son^  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  ▼.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary  procedure  attributed  to  Christ;  for,  in 
Skct,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well  as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ae 
wording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  Seen  the  original  expression  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  fact 
J)at  Luke  speaks  of  "mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark  of  "mystery"  in  the  singular. 
3ontributes,  at  any  rate,  /to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paal's  teaching  are  to  be  Iband  in  the  discourses  of  Christ:  this  passage  contains  Paul's 
whole  doctrine  of  tire  relation  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e.  /r« 
I  Cor^  ii.«  14. 
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casion.  Irom  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them  the  general  les- 
son that  every  thing  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  hut  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  he  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iy.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.) 
The  truth  which  he  had  ohscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22 ;  cf.  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  **  hearing  ears*^  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  **  Take  heed,  therefore^  what  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word) ; 
and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given  (my  revelations  to  you  vdll 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  heu — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  7mn^  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  him 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not."t  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proofs  that  have  been  ofrered|  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
true  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
his  small  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
sessions. Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
who  holds  property,  as  his  ovm,  wrill  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani 
fold  relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  Mark.  !▼.,  S5;  Luke.  viii..  18;  Matt,  xiu.,  12. 

f  I  most  bold  8  ioKtt  hc^y  to  be  tbe  trne  reading  of  Luke,  yiii..  18,  in  spite  of  what  Di 
WeUe  aays  to  the  contrary.  I  Ck>nf.  Wetitein  on  Matt,  ziii.,  12. 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  flit  General  Lafc  of 
Devdopement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

it  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  bn- 
man  mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in  proportion  to  th^  de> 
gree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made  of  what  was  giveo. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  fat 
the  developcment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  is  his  law,  that  cboioe 
must  be  made,  by  the  fi'ee  determination  of  the  will,  between  GrOD  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exiit 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibilitj; 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.     The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t     The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.     If  worldly  tendencies  extingtush 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.     Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestatioiii 
can  find  no  entrance.     The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened4      The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.     And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.     He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divine 
"  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.§     The  form  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible^ 
because  its  import^  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  hj 
souls  estranged  from  Him.     The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.     The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing strange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  throogii 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.     The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelhsts  agree  with  John  in  regard  to  tbe 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Peucal  (Art  de  Penraader),  "  qa'il  faat  aimer  lea  chosea  divinea,  pour  les  coaniitn* 
BeantifbUy  said.  t  Matt,  vi.,  SI. 

I  Lake,  zii.,  34 ;  Matt,  vi.,  22.  $  John,  ri.,  44. 

I  John,  viii.,  33,  44.  In  r.  43,  XaXla  expreaaea  the  mode  of  apeaking.  The  tubtisaet  ^ 
tzpreaaed  by  >^of.    See  LMck€»  ezceUent  remaxks  on  the  paaaage. 
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B.  CHRIST'S  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

§  68.  Idea  of  the  Parable. — Distinction  between  Parable^  Fable,  and 

Mythns. 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communicatioDs  was  in  some  d^ 
gree  determined  by  the  mbntal  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  riz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one 
reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
fireedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  modo  ^f  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly  has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
tmtlis  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
a  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  tho 
lower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
finior  animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para 
blea  which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground- 
ed on  the  typical  relations  that  existf  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  So, 
in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  typo  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the  fable  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
ble, as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  .^op,  so  far  forth 
as  both  differ  from  the  Mythus  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  employ- 
ing statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cover- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

^  6^6rt  Koi  &  Kvptos  oIk  dy  KocniKbs,  Hn  KooitiiAi  ds  ivOpiimvf  ^A0cy>     Strom.,  vi.,  677. 

'f  "It  can  readily  be  thown  that  tlie  parables,  a«  tiied  by  Chriit,  had  the  fisrnificaDce  of 

ti»^ir  typea.    Nature,  aa  fbe  has  diiclosed  herself  to  the  mind  of  man,  moat  in  them  bear 

^wnl^oess  of  Spirit."    Sl^eiU  (Rellgionsphilosophie,  i.,  146).    And  so  SehdUng,  on  the  relation 

reen  Nature  and  History,  *'  They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."    (Phi 

Schriften,  1809,  457.) 
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a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  {e,g.j  those  of  men 
to*  brutes) ;  while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to^  illustrate.  The  bebgi 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  bat 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e.  g.^  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men;  bat 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  don^estic  life,  and  remind  the 
hearer  of  events  and  phenomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes,  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employi 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  a\ready  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not  made 
use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  bj 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  ov^ 
der,  Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations  of  the  former  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Christ  em- 
ploys the  connexion  o^  sheep  and  the  shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of 
the  relations  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  Reform  and  in  the  substance.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in- 
tends that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  them  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  pointB 
of  likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen- 
eral, for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofly  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69.  Order  in  which  the  Parables  were  Delivered, —  Their  Perfection,--^ 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew,  xiii, ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time/  We  can  readily  conceive  that  be 
Bhould  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  sanni 
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Cnith,  or  several  closely  related  truths,  in  differenl  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
such  various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to-be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered a  succession  of  parables  different  both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if 
aomewbat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  |n  the  first  place,  the 
fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
tbe  parables  correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  refer  all 
tbe  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corre* 
spending  to  the  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  {e.  g.^  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  sower) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  from  the  propei 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  one 
truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedure  would  open  a  wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  connexions  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70.  Christ*9  Teaching  not  confined  to  Parages,  but  conveyed  also 
in  longer  Discourses, 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  also 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  be  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
tbe  historian  find  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper  relations 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  accounts  of  the  first  three 
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Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  diflferent  connexions  of  tbougfat 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  by  this ;  it  only  establishe*  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  appiehen- 
sion  and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  supper 
sition,  in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  cirdet 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  theni- 
selves  about  his  person ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (reccnded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  MomL 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  John^s  Goipel  contains  chiefly  connected,  and  profound  Dii 
courses;  and  Why? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christy 
expositions  as  given  by  the  flrst  three  Evangelists,  and  as  recorded  bj 
John,  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Christ  irom 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  vrith  them,  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  *a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  thorougUj 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev* 
ery  thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces;  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching]  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculatiTe 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  oultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 


*  We  iboald  believe  thii  even  if  we  were  to  admit  Weixse't  view,  viz.,  diat  the  1 
of  this  Gotpel  was  a  collection  of  the  ^iyia  rot  mpiov  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wroi^kl 
by  another  hand  into  the  form  of  a  hiatorical  narrative.  Bat  Weisse'i  critical  proeomm 
■•em  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitrary.    John's  Ooapcl  is  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a 
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in  Him  vt-hose  aelf-revelation  was  the  origin  of  Christianitj  itBel£ 
MoEBOYer,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g.,  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,*^^  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
alone  expressions  of  Christ  iDtended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  offence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  repbrt  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gtw- 
pel  purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Ita 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  aa 
some  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  hy  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  griven  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  with,  and  vivid 
apprehension  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

(  72.   J%e  Parable  of  the  Shepherd,  in  John,  compared  with  the 

Parables  in  the  other  Gospele. 
Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  paumg«t  which  are  snspicioni  hoth  on  ezteraal  and  internal  gronnda)  a  work  of  ooe 
textore,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not  only  internal  aigns,  bat 
alao  hiitorical  traditions,  when  considered  without  prejndice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  ori- 
ginal and  faodameotal  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aotbor  in  whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Eoaeb.,  iii.,  39)  makea 
mention  of  no  aach  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  mnst  have  known  the  fact,  had 
it  been  BO,  living  fts  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  addace  Papiss's  silence  aboat  John's 
Gospel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genaineness ;  bnt  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there. 

*  Had  this  expression  occorred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a  apecimen  of  "Alex* 
•odrian  myaticism." 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
three  GoRpels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  re^l  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  GospeL  The 
illustration  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
man, tho  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  woiyd  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  soals 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strauss  has  remaik 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  commonly  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  firom 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  Jifl- 
ture,  the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  eoM> 
monly  takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  so^oer  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  learen 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  namQ  parables  (aB  a  distinct  form  of  similitades)  restricted  to  rcpretea- 
tations  of  tliis  class,  such  a  distinction  woold  not  destroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  dis- 
coaraes  in  John  and  those  in  the  other  Gospels,  founded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  saatf 
mode  of  vividly  exhibiting  spiritual  truths. 
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0    CHRIST'S  USE  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 
§  73.  Necessity  of  Accommodation, 

We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  tlie  peculiar  features  of  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
aa  instruction.  The  teacher  mtist  begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  his 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  As  the  true  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seize  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumbeiv 
ing  false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by  making  use  of  its  childish  con- 
ceptions as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  God,  having 
for  its  object  the  training  of  mankind  for  the  Divine  life  (and  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
accommodation,  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ 
by  no  means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para* 
bles,  in  which  the  familiar  affairs  of  every-day  li£9  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
riz^  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  **  a 
householder,  who  hnngeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,** 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we 
must  ascribe  die  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  ^*form  of  a  servant* 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
assumed. 

H 
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()  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary  y  the  former  inadmissible. 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation ;  there  ia 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  /orwi 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infiise  into  their  minds,  oven  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  moi'ality  do  not  admit  that  *'  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means ;"  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He^who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth  ;  no  man  will  trust 
him,  and  he  (ian  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the 
falsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Truth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  sndjormal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  die 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  use; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre* 
Dend  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  be 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  tbe 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mer3  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
£ix)m  lis  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement 
This  he  ould  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-domitiion ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless ;  it 
was  only  from  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  wsis  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.  In  such  cases  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con 
nexion  was  such  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  Christ's  Application  of  Passages  Jram  the  Old  Testament. 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from'  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  germ 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  develope.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spii*it  and  fun- 
damental import.-  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
fulness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  tbe  fu- 
ture for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in 
timations  and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  difierent  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  pointing,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

•  See  p.-  86  anrl  87. 

t  We  aball  have  occasion  to  speak  of  thii  passage  more  foDy  in  another  «m*T»wrion. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CHBISrS  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

^  76    Chriifs  Relation  to  the   Twelve, — Significance  of  the  Numhet 
Twelve, — The  Name  Apostle. 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
ti*aining  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  W€re  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selectioo: 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom 
plished  nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  ware  aflerward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,!  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  {e.g.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  al 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Sermon  oh  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  {or  the  Apostles ;  but 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  are 
passages^  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  ho  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs, 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 

•  See  the  argnmenU  for  this  view  in  Scldeiermacher  on  Luke,  p.  88. 
f  Celflus  tbonght  to  disparage  Christ  hy  telling  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  hia  diad 
pies.    (Orig.,  c.  Cels.,  ii.,  $  12.)  %  Lnke,  vi.,  13  ;  Mark,  iiL,  13,  li. 
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Accdrd,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Master 
and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twelve  destitute  of  significance.  Without  seeking 
any  sacred,  naystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  andr  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  personal  tes* 
timony  of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  ( Jobs, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them»  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christt 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  18  DO  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painful  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  dnoaroXoi  (pn'*7e»)  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  wore  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  jsame 
designation.!  Although  Paul  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  he  had  received  from  Chri8t.|| 

§  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles. — Of  Judas  hcariot. 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attacii 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con» 
chide  that  the  cultivation  of  these  ao^ents.  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,  xix.,  28 ;  Luke,  rxii.,  30.  Ye  also  tkaU  til  vpon  twdv4  thrones^  judging  tks 
t^ttive  tribes  of  Itrad,  t  AcU,  i,  21. 

X  The  qneatioof  whether  Chriit  choae  twelve  men  u  his  ipocial  organi,  and  whether  ho 
bimaclf  gave  them  the  name  Apostles,  are  eotirely  distir'^t  There  U  no  good  reason  to 
doabt  the  latter.  ^  1  Cor.,  zr^  7.  Hi  Cor.,  iz.  1 ;  zr..  • 
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pended,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attenticn.  Although  wp 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting  glance  with  which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  wer&  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  rf 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  himj  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  witkotU  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  knew  him  from  the  beginnings  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  effects 
of  his  personal  intercourse ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  free  selfdeterminatiojh  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fox;e,  be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  aflfection 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things, 
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though  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may  hftve  in4uced  him  to  strive 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  impending  ruin.* 

§  78.  The  Apostles  Uneducated  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Diviiio  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  ofRce ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  *^  J  thank  thee^  O  Father^  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.**  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  childi'en,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
surmountable obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  latOy  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfoldine,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ; 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the 
chosen  organ  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration 
*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  and  fato  of  Jadas. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed  stnig- 
gle  betwen  RoTelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifb, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  <mt,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  yean 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  and 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  io 
all  ages,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
such  predictions. 

§  79.  Two  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  the  Apoitles  upon  Chrxti* 
From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  m 
this  two  difierent  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  wm 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  God  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incoipo* 
rate  it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  sufiering  in  order  to  establish 
'  the  Divine  kingdom  :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  ser* 
vant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  docth:  hut  I  have  called  youjlriends; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but.  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  jfM, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re- 
main ;  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  may 
give  it  you.***  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  his 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  tfaininpf  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

•  John,  XV.,  15,  16.  Bo,  v.  14,  **  Ye  are  my  friend*,  if  ye  do  wkaUoever  I  command  you,* 
Their  efforts  to  perform  hii  will  perfectly  proved  thtt  they  had  mmde  it  their -owxl 
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§  80.  Christ's  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles. 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Matt.,  ix.,  14;*  throw 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  **  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  bar- 
mony  both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
grood  coutd  come  of  pat6hing  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves;  no  out- 
ward command  would  then  be  needed/' 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intellectual^ 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  *'  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  th4^ 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  on  thei e  paisagei  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connexioD  hi  the  narratiTe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 

§  81.  Founding  of  the  Church. — lU  OljecU. 

CLOSELY  connepted  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  thst  iA 
the  founding  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  oigans 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  he  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  onite 
it  with  its  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 
ohvious  that  he  intended  to  cstahlish  the  Church,  and  himself  laid  iti 
foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life ;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  difibrent  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  he  inseparahly  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  suhordi- 
nate,  with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  cultare 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powers.  This 
involved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na- 
ture to  God.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  natiops  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developeraent,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
self-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleiermacher  has  done  this  in  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,'*  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  moials.     And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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18  not  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who'  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zeno,*  the 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
''  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com* 
men  law/*t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  **  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"t  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  ?  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Alexander's!  conquests, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  di\'ision8  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
was  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Chiist,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  after  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew 'that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 
brace. 

§  82.  Name  of  the  Church. — //*  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  himself. 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Churchy 
the  further  (but  less  impoitant)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

•  In  hia  work,  vtp\  rohntaf, 

t  'Un  fin  Kari  WXcif.  unii  Kara  i^fiovi  ohCiftsv,  lSt6ii  Uaerot  iitapicfiivoi  iiKaioii,  d»a  irdm% 
iiSfw-roti  fiY*ifft$a  iripi6Tai  coi  ifoXirat,  tU  ii  fiios  }  Kai  Kheitoi  Strxtf  ilyiAiyf  avvviiiov  voiti^  miy^ 
rnvrrfcPoiiitrn,    Plat  iu  Alex.,  i.,  c.  vi. 

J  TovTo  Zfjv\dv  itiv  cipatlfcv  SxTTrp  Svap  B  itiiaXov  twoftias  ^\oe6^v  Kal  voXtrc/cif  ivarvTuadficvof 

4  To  wliom  ho  applies  what  can  oiJy  bo  said  of  Chruit:  ««i»*f  hntv  ^Udw  ipitoari^  wd 
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iKKkrftnat  which  lias  been  stamped  upon  it,  bad  its  origin  ^-ith  him- 
self. There  is  no  grrouhd  for  doubting  even  this  (as  some  hare  done), 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi.,  18«  io 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  correspoDdf 
to  the  Hebrew  *7np,  in  connexion  with  ^K'^k'',  nin*,  D"Tl*7J«n,  whid 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  bat  tbe 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  ho  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  codsoid- 
mation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State,*  The  name,  borrowed  from  to 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com- 
munity was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  euaUid 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  cootiftl 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  manarcMied 
principle  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tem- 
poral state,  without  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sab- 
ordination  than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  tkit 
shall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  othor,  they  are  to  be  apoo 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  o^^ni  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  tlu/i 
renpect.t 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  foand  t 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  fii*st  impulse  to  a  movement  that  wm 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  bekmged  to  it. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  st^te  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whoso  manifold  members  were  recipro 

*  See  thii  inference  drawn  by  Rothe,  in  his  work  "  Uber  die  Anfange  der  Christlichai 
Kirche  uod  ibrer  Verfasmng,"  p.  89.  t  Luke,  zxit.,  3-%  26 
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caily  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
•peoific  differences  between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system 
of  doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed,!  so,  also,  he  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
aod  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
enment,  usages,  and  rules  of  worship ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  the/arms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  elements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developement  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22 ;  Matt,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently}  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  ^gn  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  e8timate§  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form ;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  new  spirit,  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

*  As  is  a«ieited  by  Weiue  (p.  387,  leq. ;  406,  leq.)*  whose  views  aod  proofs  we  shall  ex- 
tmine  in  anotbOT  place. 

t  It  is  not  widxmt  good  ground,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  separate  section  of 
tliis  woirk  to  a  sjrstematic  exposition  of  the  doetrinet  of  Christ,  bat  content  ourselves,  both 
kere  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  pointing  oat,  in  his  words,  the  fundamental  principlef 
which  were  afterward  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I  Wfitse  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  fbond  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

4  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  nntonched,  even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  symbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized ;  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  must  consider  them  9M 
Christ's  organs,  and  acting  oat  his  will 
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forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  Buccessive  agea 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  war^a]l^ 
ed,  either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  grantiiig 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the' theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itscK 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  aboot 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believingthat  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  Hii 
manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  io* 
deed,  a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  ia 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  eHd^ 
lishment  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apostles ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apaxt 
from  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constita- 
ting  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ? 

§  83.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite, 
As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  tiie 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Chriit 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person,  admit  believers  into  common- 
ion  with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  necessary ;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  wMch 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  6)  conti*asted  that  preparatotj 
rite  with  the  spintual  baptism  which  he  himself  yeas  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themtrives 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Christ  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of 
li'ansition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  iKs  personal  presence  fit>iE 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place 

•  John,  iv.,  2. 
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dis  sufferings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental  facU  from  which  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  spring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  hefore  the  institution  of  Christian  haptism  proper;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im- 
port of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  pfocess  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation; 
until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

§  84.  Connexion  of  ChrUt^t  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching, 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-revelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching.  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tion, yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves: 
(1.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof?  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  ?  (III.) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
raluo,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  ? 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Miracle. — Its  Insufficiency. 
We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele- 
ment.    The  former  c<  nsists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  pvent,  eithet 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply  inexplicable/  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles^  unless  they  bear  upon  rdigim 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculooi 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  .an  unprejudiced  admiB- 
sion  of  the  facts,  t&  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re* 
ligion,  that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ;  leaving  it  to  t}ie  progreas  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  a^  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
fisucts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing  chasm 
'and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ;  while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combinaticHi  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  maybe' 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skeptidsm 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  aod 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex* 
plain  many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occun*ence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages;  aod 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  tau^  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  ths 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  nur- 
acle  is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  itis  road,  there&>re,  tliat  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine  ]  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  can  we 

*  A  prodigium^  at  rlpaSt  but  no  017/ieioy,  disdngaiihing  tbeae  wordi  according  to  tiMS 
oriffinal  import. 
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noach  those  lofty  regions.     If  there  be  obetacles  Id  our  way,  no  science 
can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  refoned,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  Theism  (the  only  religious  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
gion demands  something  supramundane,  and  must  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
dience which  fix  our  point  of  view ;  but  the  latter,  independently  as* 
•amed  on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
Tolopement  of  the  univenp,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  world,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  supernatural^  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
some  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86.  Positive  Element. — Teleohgical  Aim  of  Miracles, 
Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  difierent  ft-om  results  o{  the  powers  of  no* 
imr0  intensified.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  eadi  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated^ctf,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds ;  but  the  question  of  miracles,  as  such,  rises  into  a 
▼ery  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  higher  than  its  originally 
created  powers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
die  Divine  revelations,  accompanied  by  miracles  as  distinctive  signs, 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind/ 19  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  GrOD  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
sundered  his  upion  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony :  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  hx- 
ter — that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature — ^in  order  that  Natora 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  Crop.  But  min 
cles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  seme, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the||Biinony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love  and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  GroD.  Thiis  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive  ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the  Course  of  Naiurc 
Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  efiect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natun] 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between ^^^e  and  ii6 
cessary  causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imiiie- 
diate  agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  die 
Divine  agency  immediately ,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  tlie 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  tlie 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  commaoion 
with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
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•elf-revealing  cause.  Such  eiFects  are  tbe  miracles,  which,  from  the 
consideratious  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  shnply,  to  a  religious  interest  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  eiFect,  thej 
do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  nfanifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  Relaiion  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle^ 
the  Manifestation  of  Christ. 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with 
rational  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  tvorld  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

*  Tbe  Schoolmen  of  the  13tfa  centory  rightly  distingaiihed  the  potetUia  ocftva  from  Uie 
vaUmlia  pantvOf  in  regtrd  to  the  relation  of  Ute  ■Qperaatonl  to  the  natnrtL 
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§  89.  Relation  of  MiracUf  to  Hutory. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obviooi 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  fix 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  withont 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  truthfully,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remun, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  wliat 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The*  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenoD, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  proUems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  become  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  CbriM, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  mori^ 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  History,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  fait^,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remaii 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

rB.)  THE  MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST  AS  SUBJEOTIVBLY  VIEWED  BY  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahship, 
It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Grospel  narrative  that  nun 
cles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messianic  calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  couU 

*  My  view  of  the  miraclei  agrees  with  what  Ttcesten  has  said  in  the  Introduction  to  bii 
"Dogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  limilar  agreement,  also,  in  his  avooiid  TobiBa 
pt.  i..  p.  170,  seq. 
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(  believed  in  his  Messiahsbip;  nor  could  he  himself  have  been 
ily  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  con- 
f  power  to  perform  them,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise. 
i  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  sucli 
:hat  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
his  Messiahsbip,  that  he  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwelling 
)f  Divine  power  in  the  tr^ie  Messiah. 

an  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common  among 
8  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
le  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
lie  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
m  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
tioDS  of  the  two  periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a 
ttuw,  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian* 
n  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced  among 
uldvated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
I,  and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
)ivine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
sir  connexion  with  the  miracles  that  attended  its  first  appear- 
broken,  and  figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and 
e  power  of  imagination.*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
he  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
nmilar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  age. 
lid  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  through  in- 
previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
3  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying ;  the  revelations 
lity  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity; 
ne  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofty,  holy 
Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  After  the  voice  of 
y  was  hushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  himself  only  by  occa^ 
Cterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bath  Col,j  a  miraculous 
xom  heaven ;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
f  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  t6  the 
U^yrho  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
racles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,^ 

uracnloas  talcs  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  mny  be  explained  fifom  the  co-working 
inflaetx^es,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  sobject. 
lath  Col  may  bo  exnlninod  on  the  eronnd  that  a  heavenly  voi^**  wa<i  fnppoeed  to 
ia  A  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  spoken  by  one  perBon  had  ft 
abjective  meaning  for  another,  like  the  toUe  Uge  of  Aagostine. 
b^  ArchaeoL,  viii.,  2,  4. 

boa  fays,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  rd  mfidXaym  col  ntP^  r^f  iKHl^t  nXs  l|iWMf 
9driM*tv." — Arcbaol.,  x.,  2,  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Bapdat, 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  lie  was  held 
as  a  prophet. 

(0.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 
§  91.  Apparent  Discrepancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 
There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  we 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguisfi  the  diffeient 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  whoi 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  con- 
ceived in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  whole  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

^1.)  Christ's  Object  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import  miracles  are  arffisia,  signs,  designed  to  pont 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  whole  revealed  Christ,  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  o^ power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestaticms 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideictic,  t.  e,,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  ea^h  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  t.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the 
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other  and  higher  ono,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  ^alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  f^om  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  'the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediat«>tly  concerned ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Sod  of  Goo. 

(2.)  A  Susceptibility  to  receive  Ixnpresaions  from  the  MixBcles  pref apposed. 
But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  Goo 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  ,the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac^ 
knowledge  them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thing  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion ;  like  those  Phar- 
isees who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
Joel  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  actihg  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  th^ 
five  win,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  gratification  or  astonishment  which  they  aflbrd,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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• 

tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are 
senftible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  cod- 
trary  ones  fbllow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  wiiy 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  itoerely  as  proofs  of  bis  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  mot  beper' 
iuaded  though  one  rote  from  the  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  natui-e  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have,  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  effect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  various  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relations  and  tendenciei 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  '*  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  this  generatim 
but  the  sign  of  the  Frophet  Jonah  ^^^  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  meto 
to  employ  them  as  proo&  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,t  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
ously introduced  among  men  by  him |  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministiy 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  seoie 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  die 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counte^ 
act  this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
finned  his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  most  base  and  hostiie,  ( 


*  Like  that  itrange  enthaslast,  Daniel  Midler^  who  appeared  in  Naasaa  in  fte  t 
period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  these  two  tendenciea  joined  fc 
From  the  extreme  of  mystic  snpemataralism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  conclasiaosof 
oar  modem  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  Letting  he  says,  "  It  is  iuposaible  that  tbsre 
should  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago.  who  literally  wrought  such  wonders  as  tkeiiw 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  beslck 
to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raise*! 
the  dead,  all  men  must  have  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  must  have  followed  him.  Oailtj 
imagine  what  you  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man ;  and  bamaa  nature  is  tb« 
same  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  followers,  the  scribes  and  Pbariaeea  ooold  not  hava 
killed  him."— J/g'en's  Zeittchrift,  1834,  p.  257. 

t  Lake.  zL,  80.  %  Lak«,  si,  tt 
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pelled  to  admit  the  superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
noch  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
line  sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appearance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
(he  told  them) — ^viz.,  that  **  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — ^belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  93.  "  Ihttroy  this  Temple,"  Sfc. 
Similar  to  this  waa  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle — '*  Destroy 
tkis  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
his  woric  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  afler  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt. 

^  94.  Christ's  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  of  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Object. — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  t.  e.,  its 
effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  formal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  God,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

*  We  cmnaoC  bat  be  inrpriied  at  the  remark  of  De  TVette,  Comm.  on  Matt.,  Sd  ed.,  p. 
ZZ2.  "If  "'csu:  !:ii  rrlihcJ  to  czLprcEi  tUt  thought,  ho  woald  have  uttered  DOMenae 
H»  ti^  aWf  be  given  to  tkem,  but  $011  given."  Chriat  aaid  that  to  tfaoae  who  wero 
not  satiafied  by  hia  whole  maoifeatatioo,  aa  a  aign,  no  other  aeparate  aign  would  be  giv- 
en ;  bow  conld  any  thing  be  a  aign  for  them  to  whom  the  higheat  aign  waa  none  f  The 
worda,  however,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  diacoaraei  of 
Chriat 
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satisfying  all  higher  spiritual  wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cles in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  arjfiela,  he  freely  c(»mmunicated  him-^ 
self;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  Hind.  He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  saj* 
ing  that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  '*  had  seem  the  miradei* 
{i.  e.,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  siinply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — "  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  md 
toere filled**  The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — what  was  es- 
sential to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratification  of  their  nats- 
ral  senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  &ith 
was  impossible  ;  th6ir  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugaUng 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the  inward  *'  dravnng  of  iki 
Fatherr* 

§  95.  Christ  appealed  to  the  Miracles  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24.— 
Three  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the  ' 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  infln- 
ences.  "J/"  J  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin,**\ 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  God  working  toithin  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  net 
bdievert 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.     As  these 
•  John,  vi,  36,  4*.  t  John,  xv.,  24.  t  John,  iv.,  48 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage^  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour 
without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they 
had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  relig^ious  feelings 
were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con- 
descended to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and  obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  ''  Because  I  Maid  I  saw 
thee  under  the  fig-tree^  helievest  tlwu  1  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
these.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend* 
ing  and  descending  upon  the  Son  ofMan.**^ 

A  far  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  gall  it  forth,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  ali-eady-  ac- 
knowledged God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum* 
moned  by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  Uiem,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
turion whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  '*  I  have  not  found 
to  great  faith^  no^  not  in  Israel '*\ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  religious  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
illustration  in  Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him^  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona^  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  7ny  Father  which  is  in  heaven,**\  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Cluist  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
*'  blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
bis  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  others,§  who,  although  they 
had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
ognize  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
many  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  be- 

*  John,  i.,  50,  51.  t  Matt,  viii.,  10. 

i  Matt.,  xvi.,  16, 17.  i  Matt.,  xvi.,  14. 
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lieve  in  Jesus,  and  had  afterwara  abandoned  him,*  for  the  very  reason 
that  thoir  faith  had  so  low  an  origin :  *'  Lord^  to  whom  shall  we  go  t  Hum 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe^  and  we  are  sure  that  thm 
art  that  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God,*'\ 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  him  t 
visible  proof  of  his  resurrection  ;|  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  tbt 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  ynAt 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Diyine  mm^ 
festations.     **  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  helievedT 

§  96.  The  (Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miradtr-' 
John,  xiv.,  12. 
Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all  miraclea,  die  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  afler  ages.  '<  He  that  helieveth  on  mCy  the  works  that  lis 
shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do^  because  I  go 
to  my  Father,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  Ids, 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.**  The  power  of  diffosiBg 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  meani 
of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  [**Ee 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  lie  may  abide  unth  you  foreser, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth.**] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.   Transition  from  tJie  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  MiradeL 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  camiot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supematurall 
We  think  that  wo  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de- 
*  John,  ri.,  66  t  John,  vi.,  69.  |  Jobo,  »*^,  27. 
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felopement  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, with  regard  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the  miracles,  certain 
8t^  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
oniTersal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
bttre,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
claaaes,  there  are  many  mu*aculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 
I.  The  Healing  of  Diseases. 
^  98.  The  Spiritual  Agencies  employed, — Faith  demanded  for  the  Cure. 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar Teature 
of  his  whole  ministry.     The  ailments  of  the  body  are  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul  ;*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  dovelopement  there  is  al> 
ways  a  causal  connexion  between  sin  and  evil ;  between  the  disorgan 
ixation  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
diaease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  Bin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 

*  It  is  remmrkable  that  great  plagues  often  spread  over  the  earth  precisely  at  the  same 
time  with  general  cruef  in  the  intellectaal  or  moral  world }  e.  g.,  the  plagae  at  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  plsgues  under  the  Antonines  and  under  Decias  •,  the  lahe*  in 
fmnaria  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century ;  the  ignu  aacer  in  the  11th;  the  biaek  death  in  the 
Htfa,  &e.  That  great  man,  Niebuhr,  whose  letters  contain  so  many  golden  tnitfas,  aUoded 
to  this  coincidence  in  another  connexion.— Le^,  ii,  167 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  bow  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  Divine  i^ipression  might  prodace  remarkable  efTects  in  the 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  infla- 
ences  down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  soIh 
jective.  It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  strange 
wonders ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  effects  which  must  be  a^ 
tributed  to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine 
agency.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate ;  the  Divine  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organism, 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  reeeptivkn 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spizitnal 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  predae* 
ly  with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wroo^ 
under  this  class  ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offei 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  sd- 
mit,  in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  matend 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influences 
were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.   Use  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opert- 
tion.  He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  power  of  that 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  hit 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  by,  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e,g,^  the  contact  of  the  hani 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  socb 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindneas,  of 
saliva,*  water,t  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  resolta, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  them; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  always  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  8up-  . 
position  which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  rf 
•  Plin,,  HUt  Nator.,  xxviii.,  7.  1  Mmrk,  viii;  John,  ix. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  must  lather  presuppose  that  as  Christ, 
in  his  teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  hib  powers  of 
healing  to  exhihit  themselveit  m  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  in  a 
tyroholical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con- 
necting link ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Physical  Evil, — Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Justice, — Christ* s  Doctrine  on  the  Subject, 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
san  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the  physical  and  the  moral 
cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other.  ' 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  ]  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  one,  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  ?  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.     Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinful  will  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.     According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
or^er  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  the  sinner,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment.     All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ODes,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  '*  God  is  a  jealoui  God^  vinting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gat 
eration**  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  i» 
tions,  by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  dw 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  umyersal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  displaying  itnlf 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generationsy  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  mu- 
versal  law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  parifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developemeott 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  dw 
new  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  lave  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  tescbaB 
us  that  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeenh 
ing  love,  the  highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice^ 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  sb 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  heaits 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4 :  "  SmppoH 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent^  ye  shaU  off 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  SUoamfdl^ 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwdi 
in  Jerusalem  ?*'  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  gnilt,  bat 
that  their  particular  sufierings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  geutnd 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fact  that  thii  view  was  maintained  by  the  carnally-disposed,  and  that  the  lata 
Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  piety  and 
happiness,  gave  rise,  subseqaently,  to  an  Kbionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  titet  is 
this  world,  belonging  as  it  does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  possession  of  the  goads  of  tlui 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  most  be  the  lot  of  the  pioas ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  will 
only  be  compensated  in  the  Millenuiom,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Christ's  tnath  opposes  boA 
these  false  views.  *  Lake,  xiiL,  4. 
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The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,  3  :  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered. Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  sh<ndd  be  made  manifest  in  him.**  Here  he  rebukes  the 
piesupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
Qting  physical  evil  as  to  ti*ain  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  disease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the  gen' 
tral  connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  foith  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.f 

U.  Demoniacal  PoiBossioii. 
The  connexion,  of  which  we  hav6  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

§  101.  Ihifo  Theories  of  the  Affliction :  {a)  Possession  by  Evil  Spirits  • 
(5)  Insanity, — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  Times, 
There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per^ 
naps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  Df  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  ir  the  soul  itself,  or  {b)  from  causes  entirely  outward 
and  sapematuraL  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten 
tion  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.}  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 
but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 
be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

*  "We  AmSX  examine  thiB  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  the  narratire. 

t  Matt.,  ix.,  a-5. 

X  Similar  diseMoSt  occmriDg  in  the  first  centorios,  were  explained  in  this  way  by  ttie 
pbnicians. — Orig.,  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  §  6. 
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world ;  thus  strikingly  showing  his  supernatural  control  over  a  supemat 
oral  cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phe- 
nomena widi  diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  nato- 
ral  causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or»  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  from,  the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary -agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine* 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the  cento- 
ries  immediately  following,!  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexion  of  the  Phenomena  with  the  State  of  the  Tmes.^Om- 
ceptions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Demoniacs  themsdva. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hO' 
ried  onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  id 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  surrounded  on  every  ^ 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil.}    And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  W«  most  DOt  take  the  ipirit  of  an  age  of  materialiim  or  rationalUm  as  a  rale  fbr  jodg* 
ing  of  all  phenomena  of  the  ^hx^j  which  veila  within  itself  the  Infinite ;  which  is  capaUe 
of  snch  manifold  excitement ;  and  whose  variona  powera  are  alternately  donnaBt  and  actira 
— DOW  one  prevailing,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitnte  of  certain  phriiofiai 
and  experiencea,  becaoae  it  haa  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  thia  would  prora  aih 
thing  against  their  reality. 

Although  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text  taken  in  coaaa* 
ion  with  the  general  principles  of  this  book*  can  be  misondemtood,  yet,  in  order  to  giaid 
against  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I  deem  it  best  to  add,  that  it  was  far  from  my  iatcB- 
tion  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  the  nataral  and  the  snperaataral,  or  to  txaca 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  devebpement  of  powers  inherent  in  the  4^4-  I  wished  only  to 
point  oat  the  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^ox4t  fur  snpernataral  commnnieatioctf  aai 
inflnences ;  to  show  that  it  is  ttee(f  snpernataral  in  its  hidden  essence*  which  looks  ibcwaid 
to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

t  As  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lacian's  Philop$eude$. 

t  Some  have  attribated  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admiztare  of  PeniaD  M 
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oe  characteristic  of  these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
Ascribed  to  their  being  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions, 
Hterally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it  Every  thing  irrational  which 
suggested  itself  to  them  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
and  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  I),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such 
as  characterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World.f  Its  phenomena— symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  b  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Accommodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories. 
If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
flxtreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.   On 

giooi  doetrinet ;  bnt  it  had  a  far  deeper  groand  in  the  religfoiM  f  pirit  of  the  age.  It  aroaa 
from  the  aeoM  of  di$eord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  and  which  waa 
fvUficted  in  the  doctrine  of  Daalism.  then  lo  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  SirauMi,  that,  according  to  the  Jewiah  mode  of  thinking,  die  interfe> 
reoee  of  eril  apirita  mast  be  really  sopposed,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephos  (B.  J.,  vii., 
6,  3  :  ri  ykp  nXo^iitva  latnivia  vvrip2v  lariv  iv$pwru¥  irvrv^aro,  rwt  ^cy  ti9Sv6fUva)  were  mod* 
ified  by  his  Greek  cnltare.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  inflnences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  of  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  from  the  SA^  was 
eommon  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists. 

t  SchelHng'i  remark  on  this  snbjcct,  in  his  **  Philosophical  Inqairies  Into  the  Nature  of 
Human  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  all  this  splendonr  will  be 
dissolved ;  when  the  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  chaoa  oomo 
•gain.  Bat  before  the  final  wreck,  the  all-pervading  powers  assame  die  nature  of  evil 
ifririts  ;  the  very  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  of  lifat.  b*- 
eomc,  as  dissolution  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destnictioa. 
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the  one  hand ^  wo  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  with 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause— to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  sixm- 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  ChrUt  had  only  taken  ap  the  doctrine  of  the  exiateiwi  of 
Satan  by  way  oi  forpud  accommodation  (p.  114),  the  qaestion  of  the  demoniacs  would  be 
at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  his  ezpressiona  we  might  aiibstitBte^ 
for  Satafh  the  objective  notion  of  evil,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thooght.  We  aaigfaW  'vt 
deed,  admit  that  be  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popolar  ideai)  merely  u 
a  figurative  covering  for  evil,  if  he  himself  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
rtiereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved;  joitti 
we  fhowed  frtnn  hi*  awn  words  that,  in  transferring  the  popular  figures  to  his  Messisnie 
kingdom,  he  did  distinguish  between  the  substantial  troth  and  its  &rmal  covering.  Btf 
this  is  by  no  means  the  casie  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  bis  oonversatiaH 
with  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  higher  ts* 
telligence,  estranged  front  God,  was  the  original  source  of  eviL  Neither  can  we  dsss  tbii 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religioo,  sod 
which  Clurist's  mission  did  not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  wiB 
be  very  diflTerent  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John,  viiL,  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan ;  he  designates  laa 
as  "  the  Spirit  ali^iated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage,  iM^as  in- 
volves boUi  the  tnie  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
ond nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth."  The  revelation  of  truth  mMA 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  communi<m  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  as- 
heeded  ;  he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast,  because  he  has  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  sof* 
ceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  •^ 
tions  manifested,  to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  SAIaer- 
macher's  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  ill,  $  45.  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
a  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful  "  This  passage,"  says  be,  "  can- 
not be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  without  eidieroppo- 
smg  the  devil  to  God  in  the  Manichsean  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  ofOodinlkt 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Sons  of  the  DevU"  The  •^ 
gument  is  unsuccessful,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  he,  not  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  sense  in  which  pious  met 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Kor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as  a  covering  ^ 
his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disclosures  on  the  subject  ts 
satisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  coBamaaic* 
tions  only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  re- 
ligion that  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connexioo 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  "^^ 
might  be  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  sacb  id 
intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against  God,  had  been  given  as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  to  emp^ 
him  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  use  "  Satan"  as  a  symbol  for  wW*' 
•dness  in  general,  without  implying  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  of  his  petKwal  exi*^' 
ence.    See  p.  74. 
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lar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  general 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himsel£ 

§  104.  Christ* s  Explanations  of  Demonism  purdy  Spiritual, — His 
Accommodation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs, 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  from  its  moral 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teaqher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it.  It  was  his  peculiar  ofHce  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  bo  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pre- 
supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition,  our  remarks  in  an 
other  place  (p.  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between yorma/  and 
maf^al  accommodation  are  not  fully  applicable.     The  law  of  veracity, 
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!&  t  Mark,  xvi.,  9. 
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in  the  intercourse  of  beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  bold  good 
where  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away. 
In  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
use  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac^s  con- 
sciousness that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  horn 
his  rational,  God-allied  nature  (bis  true  /),  but  from  a  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  foi^ 
mer.  And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  the  /ortn  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  Difference  between  Christ's  Healing  of  the  Demoniacs  and 
the  Operations  of  th*:  Jewish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  an  art  which  they  affected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natui*al  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  thg  domin 
ion  of  the  evil  spirit.      He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

*  Joseph.,  ArchtBol.,  viii.,  2,  $  5.  Josephus  appeals  to  a  remarkable  proof  of  tliit  fact 
which  one  of  these  exorcists  had  given  before  Vespasian  in  presence  of  part  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon  (written  at  a  later  period}  in  Dr.  Fleet 
"Theologificho  Reisefrtlchtc,"  iii.,  113. 
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tiiat  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must 
flae  away,  had  manifested  itself.  He  gives  them  to  understand  that 
tlie  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re 
moved,  before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.  And  from  this  it 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting  out  of  evil  spirits, 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap- 
parently produced  the  same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op- 
posite.    The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  do^  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  apparently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  from  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.t 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo 
niacs  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Gkililee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

III.  The  Raising  of  the  Dead. 
§  106.  Different  Views  on  these  Miracles, 
The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
gaid  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death ;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de^ 
gret  from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death, 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle^  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
•  Mark,  v.,  1.    Luke,  viii.,  26.  t  Mark,  xti.,  9, 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ^s  own  mouth  to  de- 
cide it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own  woi*d8,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence — ^into  connexion  with 
anothei  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  disnaal ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  d^velopes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body.* 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERUL  NATURE. 
§  107.  These  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  most  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  intermediate  psychical  agency 
18,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controQiiig 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had  fully  impressed  men's  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  whole,  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  wbdch 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 

fjust  idea  of  the  specific  difference  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
reatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  GW- 
Man,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 

*  See  hereafter  on  the  resurrection  of  the  "  Widow's  Son/'  and  of  "Lazaroc." 
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INTRODUCTION, 

THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL 
GOSPELS  AND  JOHN. 


_ompann^  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find  sevei-al  dia* 
tepanciea  in  regard  both  to  iho  chronology  of  the  narrative  and 
^  theatre  of  Christ's  labours.  * 

§  108.  Differences  of  Chronology, 
mhew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passover 
D  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry^  while  John's  narrative 
Bees  three  or  faur.  It  may  bo  enough  to  say  in  regard  lo  this, 
iie  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  themselvea  to  a  chionological 
gement,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  from 
kct  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to* 
I  the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  may 
extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass- 
feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological  marks  have 

lere  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  contradict  the  iheor} 
Dhrist'a  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Luke  himself* 
is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occurrence 
be  Passpver  in  the  mid^i  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
ivalidaie  John*s  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 

5  109t  Differences  as  to  the  Theatre  of  Chrht's  Labours. 
wording  lo  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatrt 
thrifll*a  labours,  and  he  only  transferred  ihera  to  Jerusalem  whet 
f  to  meet  his  apD|^flfe||(IeatlK 

©  the  qofigtioii  before  lightly 


loinof  ctmi.** 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  Chrifit  purposely  confine  his  laboan 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to-  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  die 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  v^as  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares"  of  tlie  Phariseei, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedlj, 
and  for  a  longer  period  1  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  fbundatkn 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  nund 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  io 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  of  his  own 
cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  t 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  htre 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  M 
not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's  labours.  It  wis 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Met* 
siah,  for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  GaKlee,  and  to 
hol<>back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  hefiire 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  pi'ofessed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  daring 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  vbiting  the  Temple  it 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  Proof  that  CJmst  frequently  exercised  his  Ministry  tn 
Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  J^ 
BUS  should  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the  simple-minded 
Gralilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  J^ 
rusalem.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insd* 
tutions*  of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  da 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  hid 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was^fibrdedbf 

*  In  the  Talmadical  treatise  "  Chag^gah,"  c.  ii.,  none  (among  adults)  bat  the  deaC  the 
■ick,  the  inaane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from  the  ohligation  to  attend  the  prinoi- 
pal  feasts  at  Jemsalem.  Of  coarse,  this  law  coald  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  distant  oMi' 
tries,  who  were  only  required  to  send  annaally  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  sscnflBet» 
and  with  the  money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  first  iruits.  Conf.  Pkilo,  Leget.  ad  Oi^ 
jam.  }J  20,  CI. 

t  Luke,  ii.,  41,  shows  that  the  devoat  of  Galilee  felt  themselves  bound  to  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem  at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  speaks  of  the  journey  of  a  %rama%  on 
whom  the  law  imposed  no  such  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Strau$$)  find  any  proof  evea 
K  Matthew  that  absence  from  the  festivals  was  held  of  no  account  among  the  Jewidh 
^tbristians. 
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iie  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  countries  at  those  festi 
ralfl. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
vrhen  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them ! 

Afl  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
tbe  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g,,  Matt.,  iv.,  25 ; 
XY^  1,  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  q/ler  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34 ;  Matt.,  xxiii., 
37,  disliifttly  implies  that  he  had  q/len  endeavoured,  by  his  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  "  children  of  Jerusalem^*'  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  *'  city  which  killed  the  prophets,'*  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them ;  and 
the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  {e,g,, 
Joseph  of  Arimathca,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at> 
tached  themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

*  This  difBcuUv,  indeed,  is  avoided  in  Matthew 'f  Goipel,  for  it  ia  there  itated  fxzi^  14). 
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of  employing  them  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  would  have  heca 
afforded  1  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  thif 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  wliat 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  1  Would  not  his  labonn 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Grospels  repoit 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  ? 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themseha 
which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narrative.  Tke 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Ckrat 
made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  mn 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  GospeL  Moreofer, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  bees 
more  accommodated  to  tbe  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  afler  an  invented  plan  of  his  owi, 
contradicting  all 'Others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  inj 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  coDom 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gospels  were  made  vf, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  tf 
apparently  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  FroiB 
the  account  of  tbe  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  gifeo 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  creprinto  tbe 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assignisg 
Jerusaleni  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances  ;  yet,  from  reading  Ma^ 
thew  alone,  we  might  infer  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

qaite  indefinitely,  however,  that  "he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind  in  the  Temple.**  &> 
impoiaiblo  not  to  see  tliat  the  historical  connexion  if  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew;  wt 
can  gather  it  correctly  only  from  John's  Gospel. 

*  A  favoorable  light  is  thrown  apon  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  John's  Gospel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  contains  a  closely  connected  and  chronological  aooonnt  of  Cbml^ 
pablic  ministry. 
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CHAPTER  L 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 

7E  resume  the  thread  of  our  krstorical  narrative  at  the  poiiit 
r   ndiere  it  was  broken  off.* 

a  .issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
lublio  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form""  a  close  connex- 
vidi  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  true  to  hi^ office  as  Forerunner, 
to  continue  his  ministiy  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
he  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
acuring  general  acknowledgpnent,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
c  King.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
nd  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
I  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  with  himself  and  trained  to 
me  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

S  111.  Message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethahara. 
eanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
le  Jordan ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
;  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabanuf  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
dghest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
Q  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
sed  to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
'  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling  in  which 
.boured. 
hn  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 

ige  99. 

wo  different  names  given  to  the  lamc  place  at  different  timet,  both  baring  die  aune 
a^,  '*  a  place  of  ships/'  "  a  place  for  croMing  in  ships"  (a  feny).  See  Liieke  on  John, 
IViner't  "  Bibliscbes  Realworterbach/'  i.,  19C^  2d  ed.  X  John,  1, 19,  leq. 
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satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  had 
probahly  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  [*•  /  am  not  the  ChruC], 
But  as  he  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  for* 
ther  questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  be  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question.  Although  in  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Eli(u  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  (t.  e.,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer).  He  described  himself 
only  in  general  terms,  not  liable  to  perversion,  us  the  one  through  wkoii 
the  voice  of  God  called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a 
new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himad^  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the  migto> 
ier  One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already  stood,  usrot- 
ognized,  in  their  midst.  His  remark,  ^  ye  know  him  not,"  was  doabt- 
less  founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  not  utter)  that  he  knew  faini, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  those 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  indiridnaH 
as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  fittie  &- 
vour  for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  wfaidi 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brerity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  John  points  to  Jesus  as  the  Suffering  Messiah^  and  testifies  to  hi 

Higher  Dignity. 
On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  John^s  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  hts 
approach,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taheth  away  dte 
sin  of  the  world."  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa.,  liii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  nf 
fering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 

•  John,  L,  29. 
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9o  meek  ;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
Buppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fnlly 
Christian  mind  would  have.f  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  bete-  * 
rogeneous  elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  he 
had  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (ahhougb  prob- 
ably not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
person),  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  U  he  of 
whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man  that  is  preferred  before  me^for  he 
was  before  me"^  (*'  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  biB  nature.") 

*  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any  other  animal 
used  in  the  offerings.  What  we  say  is  enoagh  to  indicate  the  groonds  on  which  we  differ 
bom  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.    Conf  lAcke,  in  kx:. 

f  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  fall  senfo 
which  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-pobt,  connected  with  the  words.  It  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty  bat  that  the  former  ased  the  word  DV»  which  the  latter  trans- 
lated Kdaiit,  From  a  mind  like  the  Evangelist's  we  coald  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dii- 
tixM^tion  between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of 
the  words  of  another.  He  perhaps  involantarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritaal  guide ;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
Telope  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
attribute  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  theoL 
The  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them  m&y  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  tlie  form  in 
which  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not  its  aathor.  The  whc^  tone 
of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  hare 
before  remarked  (p.  54),  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  the  heathen  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  onder  discossion,  hare  bad 
reference  to  vuinkind,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  world. 

X  John,  i.,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own«  and  not  pat 
into  his  month  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  diflBcolt 
Aooording  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  befort  of  place  and 
time  may  express,  figuratively,  precedence  of  dimity;  apd,  in  this  usage,  IftTpoeBh itou 
yiyevo  is  easily  interpreted,  "  although  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comet  after  me,  yet  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  wot  before  me"  In  the  fall  certainty  of  prophetic  intuitfen,  tiie  Baptist 
deecribes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  *pdr6(  fiov  ^.  Referring  the 
words  '*  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-exittence  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity 
93  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  natare.  Nor  conld  it,  in  this  case, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involantarily  modified  the  language  of  the  Baptist  by  an 
infasion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
the  perton  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
from  a  profoundly  spiritaal  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  This 
much,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  pecnliar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Messiah;  although  it  does  not 
faUow  that  the  Baptist  was  fally  conscions  of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  itpQrH 
as  referring,  not  to  pre^esittence,  but  to  priority  of  naivref  which  hoiterpretaticA  I  have  fo^ 

T. 
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§  113.  John  and,  Andrew y  Disciples  of  John,  attach  themsdves  to  JtsMS^-^ 
Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 
y  Those  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipathig  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evenbg 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Chiiit: 
he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock.  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thofl 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows ;  and  thus  arose  thefrH 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Persea  back  to  Gali- 
lee.* 


CHAPTER  IL 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

^  114.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — Eject  of  the  Mirade 

on  Peter. 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  firpt,  not  to  Niz* 
areth,  his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  bat 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Persea  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capemaon 

lowed  in  the  text  Thii  bTolves  no  taotology ;  the  *'  becoming  greater"  is  dariTed  fnm 
the  "  being  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  used,  and  not  iori,  to  indicate  that  tiie  '*  priority  ^^ 
essence"  preceded  "  the  priority  of  dignity/'  which  was  not  obtained  by  Chrkt;  ii  itt 
manifestation,  until  a  hitcr  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  *'  he  vas  that;  which  he  bai  ^ 
come."  Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  corresponds  to  what  John  says  of  Christ  in  anBtbar 
form,  in  Matt,  iii.,  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  must  remember  to  distinguish  betireci 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  uttered  the  words  and  that  which  the  EyangeUst;  hamlBt 
higher  Christian  consciousness,  attributes  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  42-47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  abne  that  Christ  did  not  tiks 
these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  organs,  immediately  into  ckwe  fel* 
lowship,  but  left  them  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gives  us  no  fttrther  account  of  tiM 
fuming  of  the  Apostolic  community ;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  we  mast  en* 
flearour  to  fill  up  by  comparing  the  synoptical  Gospels. 
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nd  Bethsaida ;  and  he  onl](  w^ted  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
iiem  into  closer  communion.     Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following: 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
renesareth,  an  increasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
im.  'Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
ut  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.  Jesus 
sked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
ut  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
ddress  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On'  finishing  his  discourse, 
e  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
lis  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.  Although  he 
tad  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
onfidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
ixtent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.t  An  impression  of  the 
Qost  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
i  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
let,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The  manifesta- 
ion  of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  hts  oum  trade  was 
iharacteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
3hrisdanity ;  he  was  thus  led  f^om  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.l  All 
lis  previous  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
libition  of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
0  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ['^  Depart  from 

\e^for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  /*']§     The  Divine  power  appears 

*  A  oompariflon  of  Lake,  v.,  with  Matt.,  ir.,  18,  will  vindicate  the  oorrectneaa  of  tfaia  rep* 

lontation.    Here  we  have  two  independent  statements:  that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated 

\  while  Lake's  is  the  vivid  and  circa mstantial  acooant  of  an  eye-witnesa.    The  words 

Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  "  /  witt  make  y<mJUken  of  men,"  seem 

iresoppose  an  event  sach  as  the  miracaloas  draoght  of  fishes ;  hot  Matthew  presenti 

n  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Lake  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically.    Nona 

those  abstractionists  who  mast  measare  all  phenomeaa,  however  infinite  in  variety, 

the  Procnistean  bed  of  their  own  logical  fbrmalas,  will  see  in  this  aoooant  the  stamp 

legendary  story.    It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  aboat  it    Whoever  if 

read  in  die  history  of  Che  diffasion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recall 

anak^joos  cases.    Schleiermacher  (Comm.  on  Lake,  in  loe.,  or  **  Werke,"  iL,  S3),  in 

marks  oo  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  ooald  distingaish  hittory  from  Is* 

Hoooar  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profbondly  logical  mind  humbled 

la  pors  k>ve  of  Truth,  before  the  power  of  History  1 

also  oonfirms  the  accoant  in  John's  Gospel  The  connexion  of  the  narrative  whidi 
given  abondaotly  shows  that  Matthew's  accoant  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Lake's, 
with  John's,  as  some  sapposo.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  oonnexion 
de  by  comparing  all  the  accoonts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  teveraUy, 
lat  case,  doabtless,  tho  form  of  their  narratives  woald  have  been  different  from 
's  now.  Sach  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
1  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct  aocoants. 

>  who  believe  in  a  Divine  tolcological  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providenoe 
kes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  tlio  kingdom  of  God,  mast  regard  this  event 
those  in  which  tho  border  line  between  tho  natural  and  sapemataral  is  bard  to 
lished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
xront  of  tliis  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  oaa  haidly  i 
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tearful,  in  its  holiness,  to  the  sinner  who  it  conscious  of  his  sinfulness  j 
it  fills  Lim  with  consternation  ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling. 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  belwera 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinelj  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  an(!l,  glorifying  the  PhysicW  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenoD,  said  to 
Peter  [Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shaU  catch  men"]  :  **  Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  bencefoi^ 
wholly  to  me.  Thou  shalt  see  greater  proofs  of  my  power  than  this. 
In  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miraclea.  From 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men." 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnf  to 
join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115.  The  Calling  of  Nathanad. 
In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personalitj, 
first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and 

(altboagli  much  may  be  laid  in  favoar  of  it)  that  this  event  oocoxfed  after  he  had  kaowi 
Christ  for  some  time,  or  after  ho  had  been  a  witness  of  his  first  pbUic  labours  at  Jenualem; 
■o,  also,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  place  it  after  the  wedding  at  Cana ;  altiioaffa  IfaM 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  since  wo  cannot  say  certainly  what  impressioni  tk 
occnrrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  npon  the  disciples.  The  view  which  we  have  fi)Qowti 
in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  John,  i,  43,  and  46;  bol 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John,  i.,  46)  and  tfamt  of  Philip  (It 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  inUikdki  retBQ  li 
Galilee  (v.  43),  bat  says  nothing  about  the  journey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
the  mention  of  Bethsaida,  to  place  the  theatre  of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  BUtk, 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  1833,  ii.)  The  late  B.  Jaeohi  (in  the  same  periodical  1838,  ir.,  S59)  addscei 
against  this  view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  ii 
not  clear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  plact 
exactly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  Jokn't  iueqia 
to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  that  nnmber.  iTbe  vay 
in  which  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  df  the  Baptist's  testiocBj, 
rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would  prove  that  Nadianael  wsi 
flnt  found  in  Gkdilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  sobseqsot 
developement  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his  sinfulness  and  distance  fross  Ae 
perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Cfariit 
oould  bo  diminished  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  Ihia  great  dift^ 
ence  between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he  imbibed  ssm 
and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  siflDtf 
from  Him  in  whom  the  source  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  bnt  attracted  to  Uid. 
not  merely  by  his  own  spiritual  aflSnities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  Aat  Hx  "  W<k 
wards  oj  eternal  life:*  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divme  One  was  more  and  more  faDy 
revealed  to  him ;  the  Divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  otttward*  but  as  bd  io- 
ward  power.  The  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  bis 
consciousness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zcbedee,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
mon ;"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impressioB 
from  it.  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessH 
"mendmg  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mcntioia 
two  vessels,  and— not,  indeed,  the  mending,  but— the  washing  of  the  mnch-osed  neU. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Nathanael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  Christ*s  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole. 
When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him  to 
"come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
words,  *'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile'^  (a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
his  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged C^irist  as  *'  Son  of  God  and  King  of  lsraeV^\ ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  io  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
L,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might*not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di 
vinity  in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isohited  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
'^heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man"  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  '*  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending**  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Hin^  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heav^^ns  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  Row.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divin« 
glory  in  its  full  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  individual  to- 
kens of  it. 

*  See  p.  13S. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JESUS   AT   CANA. 

§  116.  7^e  Change  of  Water  into  Wine, — Character  and  Import  qftki 
Miracle, — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  People, 

THREE  days  afler  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  lie 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
Cana ,•  the  fulness  of  **  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  from  him- 
self, which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  hoth  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  je( 
demanded  that  **  man  should  deny  father  and  mother**  when  the  cause 
of  God  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  whicli  prompted  it 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  y  **  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig-, 
nity,  by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  firom 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed[  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probab]y»understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  t 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  "re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  som*. 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nathanael  was  "  the  son  of  Tholmai,"  t.  e.»  Bardiolomew,  of 
Cana :  which  fact  may  confirm  oar  view  of  the  order  of  the  events. 
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• 

thus  :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors; 
and  thus  substituted  his  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  infening  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manufactured  wine;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine,*  In- 
deed, this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual  im- 
port than  the  former.f 

It  is  not  a  sufHcient  explanation  of  the ^nal  cause  and  moral  bearing) 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  in  this  single  act.  ^ 

While  in  retirement,  ho  had  resembled,  in  the  ailsterity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist  Now,  howevAr, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  humail  interests, 
i^hares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per- 
forms his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  woaM  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  coald,  that  the  view  here  taken  bad  aa  old  ecdeti- 
matica]  aatbority  as  the  late  BaumgarUn-Crusiu*  supposes  he  has  foond  for  i^  in  the  anciedl 
hjmn  "  De  Bpipbania  Domini"  {Daniel,  Thesanros  Hymnologicns,  i.,  p.  19) :  '*  Vel  hydriia 
plenis  aqaa  Tini  taporem  infuderis."  Bat  the  word  saporem  can  hardly  be  made  emphatic. 
Ib  the  sense  of  the  hymn,  the  words  "  vini  saporem  infandere"  prc^bly  mean  nodiing 
more  than  *'  in  vinnm  matare." 

f  Compare,  as  analogies,  the  mineral  ipringt,  in  which,  by  natoral  procesiea,  new 
powers  are  given  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  aocoanta  of  springs  which  sent  forth  waters 
liko  wine— intoxicating  waters :  "  IIoAAaxod  S*  del  Kf^vai  a\  tUv  xQx^npai  ml  olwiiartpat,  itt 
4  9ifi  Tlo^XaxoWay.  ir^  ^v  ^aei  rovs  iyx^^piovf  Inorivuv  xC09t6vrat"'-'AthenmuSt  Deip^  it,  $  17, 18. 
Of  another  water  says  Tkeopompus^  "  rciiS  nwwraS  «in)  utOvoKtoBau  tada  Kal  r«»i  Hv  tipw." 

t  The  sapposition  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  by  some  one  of  Alexandrian  edoctp 
tion.  with  a  tendency  to  Qnosticism,  is  refated  by  this  narrative.  Such  a  man  woald  nerer 
have  assigned  sach  an  object  and  sach  a  scene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.  Such  a  one 
coald  not  have  invented  and  put  into  the  month  of  the  "  mler  of  the  feast"  the  domsy 
jest  which  he  uttered  (John,  ii.,  9),  (alUioagh  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
^er  thai  the  guests  were  nearly  dmnX).  Any  one  writing  a  history  of  Christ  apolo- 
geticmlly,  and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according  to  the  tendency  of  those  timea* 
woald  rather  hav^  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  facts  (if  such  existed)  than 
bare  invented  a  false  one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or,  if  be  had  some  symAo^teo/ meaning 
is  hif  view,  he  woold  certainly  have  stated  it. 
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stamped  upon  bis  Belf-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup 
ports  of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  it^ 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Win 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianitj. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as  Messiab 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  roanj 
againsttthe  *'  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed 
until  they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewisb 
pfoverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country."^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

§  117.   The  Purifying  of  the  Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.f  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  ho  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  whiA 
desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocaacy.J 

*  John,  iv.,  44 :  doabtless  referring  to  Aia  period ;  e  sapposition  which  the  use  of  yip  »•• 
dors  probable.  Thus  interpreted,  we  should  have  John's  testiax>ny  that  Christ  had  alretSy 
soQgbt  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

t  Although  the  purifying  of  the  Temple  doubtless  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Chriit'f 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  from  John's  account,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  asd 
wrought  miracles  before ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  nAiK 
shows  the  contrary. 

X  Here  a  diiBculty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  by  John  at  d>e  fop** 
ning  of  Christ's  mluI&tQ'.  during  his  firtfl  stay  at  Jeranalem ;  by  the  other  Evaugefiils  it 
the  end  of  lus  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  took  place  tfnett 
and  in  the  very  same  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  matt  have, 
deviated  from  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
■o  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  bf 
last  triumphal  entiy,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  moment,  enthoMBstic  iifliii  favour,  dm 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-couit,  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
hare  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
••  TtJce  these  things  hence  ;  make  not  my  Father^s  house  a  house  of  mer- 
chandise:'* 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  for— apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  1  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sign — a  sign  of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
o£  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
mqn ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative^  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

at  the  beginning  of  his  labours.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  bad  more  occaaioi^ 
after  hia  triomphal  entry,  lo  ayoid  every  thing  that  coald  occasion  public  disturbance,  or 
wear  the  appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  at  hia 
opening  ministry,  no  one  can  say  what  influences  the  immediate  power  of  God  might  pro- 
duce npoo  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  easy  to  account  for  such  an 
anachronism  in  John,  whose  account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  order, 
dMui  in  die 'other  Evangelists;  the  latter  might  naturally  connect  a  fact  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  Uui  entry,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  cir- 
cle  oi  accounts  which  they  compiled.  Accorling  to  John  (ii.,  18),  the  Jews  put  the  ques- 
tion. "  What  tign  ikowest  thou  us  ?'*  &c.;  in  Luke,  xx.,  2,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "By  vhai 
auikoriiy  SmU  <Ao«  ikne  tkingt  t"  &r.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  last  question  sug- 
gested the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference 
to  Christ's  te^cbiDg  in  general  at  that  time. 

*  John*  at  moat,  alludes  to  Isa.,  Ivi.,  7  ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  bat  the  other  Gospels  give  direct 
citations.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  originality  of  John's  narrative. 

t  How  absurd  woald  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention  of  such  an  incident  as  this  to  a  man 
af  Alexandrian  culture !  Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  views  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Origen  consii^red  it  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  crtdibility  of  the  nairatiTtt. 

t  T.  ix..  in  Joann. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  as  history*  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
thao  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Cbrist'i 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wroug^ht,  precisely  be- 
cause Christ  had  to  operate  upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
capable  of  resisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  moral  And  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  Goo  which  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commandiog 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  tnytks  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  evcry-day  reality. 

§  118.  The  Saying  of  Christ,  ''Destroy  this  Temple,''  Sft:. — AddUkml 
Exposition  of  it  given  hy  John, 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  Ui 
authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  Itcill  raite  ii  ly.'* 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticulkr  stress  upon  the  specification  of  "  three  days^**  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  you^  by  your  ungodliness^  which  desecrates  aU  that  it 
holy^  have  brought  about  tJie  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then  will  IhvU 
it  up  again;'*  alluding  (according  to  the  mode  of  conception  eveiy 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  conmion  bass 
in  both ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  wrth  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  couscioasneflit 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  laboors 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin,  however,  exaggerated  the  throng^  that  Christ  had  to  expel  into  ihou»Mai»> 
John,  more  simply  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  only  of  the  expalsion  of  d>e  jdZen; 
they,  of  the  buyers  also. 

t  Jnst  as  the  "  Hodso  of  Ood"  (Heb.,  iii.,  3-6)  is  made  the  same  in  both  dispenaatioDS;  ii 
the  later  one  fulfills  the  law  of  the  older.  I  caimot  see  any  force  in  KHng*s  objeclkoi 
ifitad,  o.  Krit.,  1836, 1.,  127).    The  Katvdv  is  already  implied  in  the  lytipi^ 
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not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews — the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — ^but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  pre« 
diet  in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
and  even  they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplbh  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words — 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark !  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  **  Here  is  something 
greater  than  the  Temple;"*  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  thn 
course  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  I  am  able  to  destroy. 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days"\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  w&<*  called  ^ai^^  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,**  but 
(what  is  very  different)  that  its  destructibn  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  '*  I  will  destroy  this 
Temple  that  is  made  with  hands^  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another,*^  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression.! 

*  See  abore,  p.  89.  t  Matt.,  xxvi^  61. 

X  Mark  obsenrea  (xiv.,  59) :  "  But  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree  together.** 
(  It  ia  a  apecial  confirmation  of  John's  Gospel  that  he  alone  gives  the  natural  occaaion 
fcr  the  utterance  of  these  words  by  Christ,  and  thoir  original  form.  Strauss,  however, 
thinka  that  the  original  form  of  the  expression  was  that  put  into  Stephen's  mouth  by  bia 
aocaaers,  Acts,  vi,  14  ;  and  that  the  "  three  days"  were  added  subsequently,  with  reference 
Id  the  resurrection.  But  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attributed  to  him 
that  he  fiuoted  Chrmfs,  but  only  that  ho  utteiod  a  thought  of  his  own,  pcrhapa  derived 
from  them.    At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  would  have  been  unsoited  to 
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The  f&ithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  bj  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Chnst  from  the 
words-  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deeper  import,  vi^: 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
6od ;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  noi  re- 
built ;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death."t 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itsdf 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  day8-'*J 

the  thought  ucribed  to  Stephen.  The  iQterpoUtion  of  the  words  "  three  dftyi"  if  mace  m 
prohahle,  aa  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ii  BKh 
more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  their  being  applied  Bubseqaenti|^  to  tbe 
resorrection,  than  that  the  reiarrection  itself  led  to  their  interpolatkm. 

*  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  giro  tbe  exact  mmi 
in  which  Christ  used  tbe  words  [or  only  accommodated  them  to  the  resnrrectioD,  as  ii  p» 
haps  implied  in  the  SSd  verse,  **  fcken^  thereforei  he  wtu  risen  from  the  dettd,  hie  iitdpUs  f^ 
membered  that  he  had  said  this  unto  them*'].  An  instance  of  sttch  aooonunodatioii,  of  wodi 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  John,  zviiL,  I:  al- 
though, in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them  differently,  and  wit 
glad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's  authority,  in  regard  to  tbe  sense  of  Ac 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  be  presenred  m 
faithfully,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  the  explanation  of  special  expreasnu  [as 
to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might  compel  ns  to  deriale 
from  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understood,  which  wooU 
only  require  diat  tbe  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  trae  in  itself  altfao^ 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  tbe  ksi 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost.  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days'*  (which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  who  always  dwelt  vidi 
peculiar  fondness  upon  every  thing  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  d 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  tbe  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  ihs 
theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  l^ 
corded  much  better  with  the  taste  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  die  giasd 
prophetic  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  voic  rvtvnaruc$tt  in  place  d 
the  vaifi  iio0t]T6()  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kling's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explssft- 
tion,  and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  tbe  two  interprstsliiBl 
together.  ' 

X  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that  "  three  day^*  must  neceassri^ 
mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it  In  general,  it  means  "t 
round  number,"  and  we  mast  lci>rn  from  the  context  whether  a  !on5cr  or  chortcr  pcrici  is 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  jns- 
tifies  us  in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  die  progres- 
sive dovelopement  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  did  in  fact  immediately  foOow  thf 
orerthrow  of  tbe  old  form  of  tbe  Tbeocracv. 
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§  119.  Interview  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus. 

(L)  Dilqposition  of  the  People  and  Pharisees  towards,  Christ. — Dispoeitions  of  N]o> 

odemus. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his  first  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  looked 
QBpn  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they  could  not  openly  oppose  him, 
MM  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  ti*adi- 
tiotis,  but  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  even  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  governed  only  by  selfish  motives;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  eiTors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincere.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine 'impres- 
aions  from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDSMUs.t  To  him,.especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  this 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Becognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
•onaUy,  and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
•gainst  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
▼isible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

*  It  is  probable,  in  the  natore  of  things,  that  althoogb  the  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  chief 
men,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  tliero  were  amon^  them  individoal  soscepti- ' 
ble  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  in  Matt.,  ix.,  18,  a  ruler ;  in 
MmA,  xiL,  28,  a  teribet  manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  calling,  and  from  these  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  groand,  therefore,  for  Strauts'i  asser- 
tion that  the  case  of  Nicodemns  is  improbable.  Utterly  nnhistorical,  too,  is  his  assertion 
(L,  S33)  ^at  the  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming  secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nioo- 
demos)  were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primi- 
tire  Christians,  "  that  none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselvos  to  Jesus."  In« 
0temd  of  being  a  "  reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  primitiTe  Chnrch  that  the 
new  creatioii  of  Christianity  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise  of  diis  world  were  pat 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  There  was  no  inducement,  then,  for  such  inventions.  More- 
over,  this  mode  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel;  be  that  could  represent 
Jaeua  as  unfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted  to  ti»* 
wmi  a  cooversatioo  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe. 

t  Straus*  strains  bard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  this  conmion  Jew 
fah  name,  nO**lp3.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian  history  of  mythical  persons 
llms  originating  from  mere  fancy,  without  any  historical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  invohmtaiy} 
invenHou  into  fables :  e.  ^.,  Simon  Magus  was  thus  made  mytbicaL 
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some  more  worthy  and  spiritual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered 
himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  from  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Bot  inst^ 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especi&Oy 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  Hke 
mirid.*  The  truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system: 
**  Except  a  man  be  horn  again,i  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Crod." 

(2.)    The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  cu 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  imMri 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  raan  can  secun 
by  his  own  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  w^  directed  is  wdl 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particiilar 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  <^  die 
expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient ;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  miM- 
cles,  and  not  fi'om  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awakening  of  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nic^emoi 
tould  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  die 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concep- 
tion of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  see  the  kingdom'' 
to  mean  **  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom  ;"  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  "  entering  into**  that  kingdom  which  was  firet  to  be 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  aniwer,  too,  entirely  characteriitic  of  Jesaf,  and  which  woold  not  faAve  oenufDdlt 
one  inventing  thii  dialogae. 

t  Or  "from  above;"  bat  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after  lAckt^g  v^auA 
"  Bom  again'*  corresponds  with  "  becoming  like  children"  (Matt.,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  nXi)7a» 
wla  (Matt.,  xix.,  28) ;  compared  with  the  Aovrfdv  waXtYYf^totas  of  Panl.  We  infer  that  tkii 
mode  of  expression  bebnged  to  the  pecnliar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  ai  it  agrees,  ilHk 
with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  in  regard  to  hia  (derations  opoa 
haman  nature. 

X  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth"  wasjiot  unknown  to  the  Ghreek  and  Roman  mind,  althoagii 
its  tme  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Christianity  lends  to  ielf-scradny.  ThM 
non  emendari,  ted  tramfigurari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil,  vi.),  which  is  rather  a  rhetorieil 
expression  any  how,  applies  to  a  gradaal  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separstt 
vices,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  besixmiag 
of  a  process  in  homan  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  oonsammatioa  of  the  kingdom  ol 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  birth  ^  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  so 
unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus ;  he  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of.  a  heathen  submit- 
ting bioQself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages.*  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  ndi  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
,  what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  iMng^  and  he  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he 
isoldr 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  **  Vef' 
Hy,  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  ike  kingdom  of  God"\  Ho  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  active 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  o^  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  water  ?**\    We  in- 

God,  the  new  birth  in  individaals  preparing  the  w-ay  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world  ; 
0D  the  Stoic  doctrine  apeaka  of  a  mptoitKh  mhyYtvtfff^  rSv  SXuv,  ivaoroixtliaets.  Bat  thii  is 
connected  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  destmctions  and  renew- 
als of  the  worid,  ntterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of  view  in  Christianity.  *0  m 
vafoiCMnWnff » Mr  voSy  hxoeovotiv  hcVt  ndrra  ri  y^'**'^^''  '<*^  ^^  hSfxeva  Iwpaxg  Kuri  rb  hitoui€f.^—(An- 
ton,  M<moL,'x\.,  1.)  "He  who  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  weU,  has  experienced 
every  thing  which  occars  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

*  Strauss  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paal  uses  the  expression  "  a  new  enth 
OatC*  (2  Cor.,  v.,  17  ;  Qal,  vi.,  15),  without  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  in  common  nso 
in  Jadaisn.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  bat  rather  see  in  snch  expressions  the  new  dia' 
Uet  created  by  Christianity,  which  Panl's  readers  might  be  supposed  to  understand.  If 
Strauss**  view  were  correct,  we  should  ^p>ect  such  antitheses  in  Paul  as  the  fbUowbg: 
"  Circtuncision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heatfien,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  con- 
dition )  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from  within,  through  faith." 

t  How  diflbrent  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  the  later  dreas 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Hom.,  xi.,  { 
26:  **  l^v  ith  imyvfvifiUrt  Cdari  Xfivri  tii  ivofia  iraTp6f,  viod,  Aytov  irvtf5pMT0{,"  &c  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  Gospel  immediately,  or  from  some  tradi* 
tkxi. 

I  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  te  be  traced  here,  who  planned 
this  eonvenation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  upon  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  eariier  narrative, 
■sd  added  **  birth  by  water"  to  "  birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  But  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  baptism^  is  only 
incideDtally  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to  Christ, 
■ad  nowhere  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
•oideaiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  snob  a 
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fer  from  the  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of  "  water,"  but  pro 
ceeds  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  '*  Spirit,"  that  the  former  was 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  bapdsm  of 
the  Spirit,  the  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purificatiai^ 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  die  Mesoabi 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension.  * 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle  oa 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  tke 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life — the  life  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  new  life  which  God 
imparts  [<*  Tkdt  wkidi  is  lorn  of  the  fiesh  is  fleshy  and  thai  wkidk  it 
bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit"],  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  vai 
still  strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  in  ihoM 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  die  in* 
terior  life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itaelf 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience;  it  is  t 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  forward  to  tn 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  his  nund,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  io 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  fact  as- 
serted by  Christ  seems  marvellous;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement, 
"  How  can  this  be  V*  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclamation  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  oi'vor 
sight  into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illo- 
mination.  **  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  reli 
gion  is  a  dead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  roe  Dd 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  eartk 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,*  l#w  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcendinf 
the  limits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation  !'* 

motive,  woald  not  have  made  these  omissions.  It  might  even  be  laid,  with  mora  pltf*' 
bility,  that  John  bad  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  Inii  ^ 
tribotcd  this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  becaose  of  a  mere  diCBnkyi  to 
chai^fe  floch  a  thing,  even  though  involantary,  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  uriiois  t** 
of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominat«d  in  his  miii 
woold  alone  have  prevented  him  from  making  apy  outward  thing  prominait  that  wts  tot 
made  so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  conld  anderstand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate  iairakesof  Ik 
Divine  Ufo  experienced  onder  Judaism. 
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(4.)    Jesos  intimates  his  own  SqfTeringf. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  ^to/^y  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  have  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  bodn  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  eiiough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes- 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  ibiurvellous  to  Nioodemus, 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
bat  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
mtfferings!^  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  aunounce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildernessf  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  andi^bta}!  K«paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  M^sMftii'  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  tliVWiidof  Nico- 
d(«na84 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  iENON,  NEAR  8ALIM. 

E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.    But  it  is 


*  See  p.  63,  84. 

t  Cod£  the  explanation  of  Ja4:ohx.    (Stad.  n.  Krit,  1825,  pt  I) 

X  The  worda  of  Christ  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemni  had  the  goad  in  hia  min^ 
•tioogfa  to  wake  him  cot  of  hia  apiritnal  alomher.  and  urge  him  to  deeper  tfaoogfat  upon  the 
tratfa,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  which  he  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  cas% 
thereibre,  Jesas  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  farther.  The  TeraeSy  16-21,  haye  al- 
togeliber  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  'Evangelist^  from  the  fbUnesa  of  hia  heart 
•nd  experience.  He  has  Aen  the  working  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Jadgments,  too.  wfaick 
aCteod  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  ieUetum  from  the  hiatoiy  oi 
tbe  Gospel,  made  with  a  definite  purpose ;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflectioo,  and  be  freqoent^ 
interrapts  the  narratiye  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  case  in  tfa* 
passage  under  consideration.    Verse  16  takes  up  and  repeats  Christ's  cloaiiig  wordf  in 
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certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  Mnonl^  near  Salim  (Salnmias),  a 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uniDtemiptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  sepa- 
rate labours  has  already  been  mentioned.! 

§  120.  Jealousy  of  John's  Disciples, — Final  Testimony  of  the  BaptitL 
— His  Imprisonment. 

The  rapid  growths  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  tbt 
he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Cbiiit 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strire 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  *'  Do  not  wondei 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  mah  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join,  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  -what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  aa- 
nounced  himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  F»e- 
runner :  "  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  im." 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  prifate 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jeaPwi 

verse  15,  and  explains  them,  as  the  r^  obvioasly  shows.  The  marks  of  a  diange  is  Ae 
speaker  seem  to  me  very  evident.  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  John  not  fes  vtk 
such  transitions  very  distinctly ;  altbongh,  of  coarse,  he  coold  never  intend  to  intennis  kss 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Savioar. 

*  *  1  J^-P*  *  name  derived  from  yj?  {"a place  abounding  in  waUr%  John,  iiL, S3.  !■•«• 
oios  {Onomaitikon)  says  that  such  a  place  was  still  pointed  oat,  eight  Roman  miles  scalkif 
Bcythopolis,  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan.  (Hieron.,  Opp.,  cd.  Vallars,  iii.,  163  ;  RotenmiSer, 
Handb.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  133 ;  Robinton's  Palestine,  iii.,  322.)  This  suits  the 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  diat  tiit 
Baptiit  shoold  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  f>lace  belonged,  as  a  bordef 
town,  to  Jadea ;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  (bond  it  necessary,  in  order  to  av(vtd  persectt 
tion,  to  betake  himself  to  this  ont-of-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  oaore  libeni 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  no  scmples  aboat  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samaria, 
t  Paga  57. 
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spirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
any  nuch  special  direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  '*  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  leu 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah),  to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her' hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 

that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.     When  he  returned  to  the  other 

I 

side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Peraea,  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Machaerus.^ 

*  John,  iii.,  30.  Thos  far  the  words  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Baptist,  their  meaning  being 
Igaratbelgr  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  But  those  which  follow  (31-06)  are  totally 
difforent  The  Evangelist,  having  in  his  own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentary 
apon  the  words  of  his  former  Master,  feels  boand  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  re- 
lalkm  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times,  abont  some 
imagiiiazy  person's  having  invented  this  scene  and  tacked  it  on  to  John's  OospeL  Had 
•nch  a  one,  as  Siraua  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Bap- 
tiat  (who  kept  aloof  from  Christianity)  by  the  anthority  of  their  own  master,  he  wonld  have 
gooe  much  fbrther ;  it  woold  (have  been  jast  as  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  himself.  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
■naafactnred  to  favour  certain  religious  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  tlieir  inventions 
widiin  sach  narrow  limits. 

t  Joaepfaos  differs  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.,  xiv.,  3-5 ;  Mark,  vi.,  17-20 ;  Lake,  iii.,  19-ilO) 
•a  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  becaose  John  had 
reproved  him  for. carrying  off  and  marrying  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  fiar- 
mer.  the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  political  disturbances.  "  ^iloaf  rb  M  roo^i^t  m* 
9»viv  mhrtit  nit  iy6pwvot(  /i^  (ir^  iroordeti  riv2  ^fpoc  rdvra  yap  iiUcoav  cvfi^ovX^  rji  Uttvw  xpdifirrit, 
wXi  «|Kir^nr  ifiirai,  vf/y  n  vtJtrtpov  k\  air«9  ftvicBak^  irpoXaSuiv  ivalpuv  9  |«rafeX9r  ytvuivtfi  c/s 
tA  Tpdy/MTm  i/twu^  luraveciv." — (Archsol,  xviii.,  v.,  §  3.)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan> 
gelists,  as  historians,  woold  not  be  affected,  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popnlar  re- 
part,  even  though  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their  immediate  object. 
Bat  die  difflcnlty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained. 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  otteruible,  and  the  Evangelists  the  real  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  and  exhoKed 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of, life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fear*  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  furUier  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  killed 
hixn.  History  affords  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  fallen 
Tictinia  to  the  craft  of  priesU  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

X  Sapposxttg  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before  Christy  and  that  he 
wnm  iaapriioiied  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  nub* 
lie  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JBSUti  RETURNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE.— THE  8AM/LRIT1N 
WOMAN.     (John,  iv.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  thejhad 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  tbtt 
his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  dMUh 
try.*  Galilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soO 
for  his  instructions  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impies 
sions  had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  atteftiding  die 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest ' 
road — ^three  days'  journey — ^to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  d 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  fbond. 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Impressions  made  upon  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  w^as  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem.  Fatigued  with  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him- 
self about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
sent  his  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comesi  to  draw  firesh  watei^ 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa 
sion  (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fidfi 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  tmtLi 

*  Here  if  the  occasion  of  Matthew's  statement,  Matt,  ir.,  13.  Bat  as  the  fru  tfact 
Gospels  only  speak  expressly  of  Christ's  last  joarney  (see  p.  155),  no  dixtinctka  ■  W^ 
between  his  stay  in  Galilee  before  and  after  his  first  joamey.  Hence  arose  the  nirtake 
as  to  the  time  of  John's  imprisonment,  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  probabfy  Jshii 
iii.,  24,  was  intended. 

t  That  traveling  conld  be  continued  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  mnst  have  bees 
late  in  autumn.  t  This,  too,  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  hoar  in  tanaua. 

$  Here  is  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  doi 
Gospel  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as  little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  tbe 
ologian  of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as  conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displa]rtB$ 
to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  religious  developement !  But  it  was  perfect  ib 
Keeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  God  that  "  what  had  been  hidden  fros 
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Adapting  bis  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  culture,  he  made 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ['*  If  thou  kneweit  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee^  '  Give  me  to  drinks'  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water**]i 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  pi^cious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  [*'  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shall 
he  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life*^].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  this 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
Co  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity ! 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  ofl*  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly^  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing  * 

§  122.  Christs  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 
of  the  Samaritans, 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognized 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
oocnr,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which  formed 

Ae  wiM  had  been  revealed  unto  babes,"  and  who  had  come  to  break  down  all  bairien  that 
separated  men,  and  to  glorify  human  nature  even  in  the  form  of  woman ! 

*  It  haa  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  be  requested  the 
woman  to  call  *'her  husbands*  (John,  iv.,  16),  had  the  full  and  supernatural  knowledge  of 
lier  real  circnnstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  h^r  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  in 
dace  her  to  speak  of  her  course  of  life  with  candour;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowl* 
#dge  at  the  moment*  and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  communi- 
catioc  vrith  tha  Saxaritann ;  ::o  that  the  fina!  turn  of  the  conversation  was  different  &om 
what  h«  had  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beams  of 
•apematural  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
flStemal  ocetuionM  and  the  internal  developement  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore 
wm  cannot  aay  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "  she  bad  no  husband,"  excited  the 
«tr«auBiiog  Ibrtfa  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood,  Mount 
Gei-izim  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  [**  Our  Jathers  worshipped  m 
tkis  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusaletn  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  worship*']. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference :  one  to  the  existbg 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  derel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
**  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  becaose 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  bave  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  vw)r8bip  God  intelligentlj,* 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  was  to  spring  up." 

§  123.  The  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  TnttA. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  Ho  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  iSf  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth y  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  :  God  is  Spirit^  and 
they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived— the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
ship, confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place — Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  from  Divine  affinities  in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth  ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  tbe  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship — Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  lifis, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  Aswo^ 
ship  in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

*  This,  of  oonrse,  U  only  said  ohjedirely,  witli  reference  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Jew 
iah  nation ;  nubjectively,  applied  to  individuals,  it  would  only  be  tme  of  those  trbo  oon*- 
Bpond  in  spirit  to  the  deftiiition  tliat  foUowA. 
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adheres  to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  Add 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  and  ij  now,**  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  discioles,  from  which 
it  was  to  develope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.   The  Spiritual  Warship, — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life, 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knowledge,  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole 
work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  had  long  known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
itual; but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in' a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits'  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Diviue  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  df  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.     It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re 
flective  consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  the 
words,  "  God  is  Spirit."t 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saymg 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
tfie  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developement  of  Christian  life,  by 
diose  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists 

*  The  history  of  religioas  opinions  in  the  first  three  centuries  affinrds  most  vivid  proof 
of  this.  E.g.:  "  irav  wevfia,  tl  iirXovoTtpov  ixXafilidvontv,  elit^a  Tvyxdyov.**  (Orig.  in  Joann.,  t 
Xiii.  $  22.) 

t  This  great  truth,  rightly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  the  moral  and  religiooa 
wants  of  the  Samaritans,  as  represented  hy  the  woman.  The  natural  order  of  this  con- 
rersation,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  difiuseness  charar- 
teristic  o{  intentional  imitation — is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality. 
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f^ho  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their  dis- 
cordant systems  hy  their  spiritual  Fetichism,  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  God  as 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  intellectualum  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  wh 
cultivated  people :  For  all  men  alike,  the  Highest  must  spring  Jrom 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125.  Christ's  Glances  at  the  future  Progress  of  his  Kingdom,  and  at 

his  own  DeatJi. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  ber 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  (bond 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman ;  and,  althoagb 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasioD 
or  subject  of  the  converaation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him ;  the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  otheis, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  **  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  knots 
not  of  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit) 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  tb  finish  his  work  (to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  general  difiusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Gt>D  among 
men)."  ' 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  tlie  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples,  "Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year, '  There  art 
yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  Tt  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  die 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  *  Lift  up  your  eyes*  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  *  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  whitening  fd 
the  harvest.*  " 

*  Thii  similitude  is  of  the  same  character  with  Christ's  parables  given  in  die  first  thres 
Gospels  in  general,  and  especially  with  those  taken  from  sowing  seed,  Ace;  a  sign  of  tht 
common  character  that  pervaded  all  his  disconnies. 

t  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  farming  of  that  part  ef  the  coantry. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  CbriBt  and  the  secret  connexion 
of  his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  had  sown, 
without  the  naoumful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
■ee  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  befoi*e  the  harvest-home ; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
with  them  [**  That  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together,  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  lahour'*]^ 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  eai'ly  period  of  his  ministry4 

§  126.  Subsequent  State  of  the  Samaritans, 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo- 
ple; perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
them  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
was  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa- 
maria; many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  false 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Di- 
vinity was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maritans believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  his 
appearance,  without  any  miracle;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  had  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHBIST'S  FIRST  GENERAL  ^aNISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.  Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son, — Chooses  Capernaum  for  his 
Abode,— Healing  of  Peter* s  Wife*s  Mother, 

ON  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  court 

*  A  mmrk  of  truth,  not  of  fiction. 

t  There  ia  no  groond  whatever  to  refer  Jchn,  iv.,  37,  28  (a^  Sirisuss  docs)  cii^eclally  to 
tiw  l«ter  miniitry  of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  which  they  contain  ia  jnit 
like  tboee  in  Matt,  x.,  26;  Lake,  xii.,  3;  and  in  the  parahlea  hereafter  examined  (p.  188* 
190).  Any  one  potting  these  words  into  Clirist's  nooath,  in  order  to  point  to  the  laboun  of 
the  Apoctlea  in  Samaria  aa  having  hcen  preceded  hy  Christ's,  wonid  have  been  lesi  io> 
served  and  delicate  about  it  by  far.  t  Luke,  v.,  35. 
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((kuJi^iKO^)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Cape^ 
naum  and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  tl»8 
man  16  C  hrist ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divine  impressions  before.  He  probably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "i 
prophet  IS  without  honour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  be* 
lieved,  because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  d 
Divinity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mir*' 
des  and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  raan*s  prayer :  •*  Exeepi 
ye  see  signs  and  toonders,  ye  will  not  believe,*^* 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced-  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  be  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  left  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.f  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  ims 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner.^  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (die  tu- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  afici 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "  /  must 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,Jbr  therefore  am  IsaU.'^ 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth, — His  Life  is  En- 
dangered,    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appealed  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath;  tkeif 
had  known  him  as  a  veiy  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  bo  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  See  p.  138.  t  Lake,  iv..  38 ;  Matt.,  viiL,  14 ;  Mark,  i.,  29. 

X  Jogeph.,  De  Vita  Saa.,  $  54 :  "  cktii  wpo,  koO'  ^v  rotf  od(>6aot¥  dpiarnotuaBat  vim^  hra 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  made  an  im- 
pression, It  was  only  upon  the  sqrface.  Their  a8toni8hn)ent  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  ''How  comes  it  that  such 
a  man  should  do  ^uch  great  things  1**  Incapable  of  appreciating. 
the  heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
bave  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  Unbelief: 
*•  Ye  wiU  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  *  Physician,  heal  thyself;* 
whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun 
try.**  He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
frhich  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
"  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;'*t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap- 
plication of  miraculous  gifts,  Bctsjrecly  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  wrought.     He  came  by  no  means,  to  heal  all  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
was  enkindled  against  him,|  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

•  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazarenei  represent  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  The  doctrine 
wfaicb  Christ  arrayed  against  them — that  God's  grace  ii  not  imparted  according  to  any 
human  standard — contains  the  germ  of  Paal's  ninth  chapter  to  the  Bomana,  which  meeta 
similar  Jewish  demands. 

X  Luke's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  hut  very  brief;  many  other  things  may  have  occur- 
red to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  people.  But  when  we  remember  the  fame  that  had  preceded 
his  coming,  the  striking  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however, 
only  to  susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  re 
fused  and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  be 
angry  at  the  ''son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet 
Their  excited  ^^Ifishness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
Lake's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  ut 
tered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiii.,  58 ;  Mark,  vL,  5) 
imply  that  be  wrought  zfew.  In  this  last  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave 
tiie  town  immediately  after  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur 
red  to  excite  the  people.  It  is  i>rubablc»  how  ever,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's  statemen 
the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Clirist  wrought  his 
mifchty  wrks,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Nazarenea 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  whole  nation  from  the 
same  cause. 

5  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower.* — Christ's  Explanation  of  the  Para 
hie  to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  Novem- 
ber, and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  die 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parabfe  suggested  by 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  here* 
ceived  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta- 
tion or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fi*uit.  In  the  fii-st  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  {a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  {b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  forth  no  fruit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.  The  Unfruitful    Hearers. 

{a.)   The  totalis/  Unsusceptible. 

The  seed,  which  docs  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 

upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  correspondf  to 

the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  Ui- 

susceptible,  reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  alL 

{b.)  The  partially  Susceptible. 
(1.)  The  Stony-ground  Hearers. — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  fis  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.  Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 
*  Matt.,  xiii.,  1-9 ;  Mark,  iv.,  1-9 ;  Luke,  viii.,  4-8, 
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against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind*  just  de- 
icribed  never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  a9  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  Choked  among  Thorns, — The  seed  which  germinateb 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

11.  The  Fruitful  Hearers. 
When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac 
eording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  truth* 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im« 
pression  was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimed, 
**Eles9ed  »  the  tpomb  that  hare  thee^  and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  suck"^ 
But  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
pbetic  warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
amtwardf  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
"iVb,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  ;*^ 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re« 
caption  and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parabiont 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  tc 
the  stupid  multitude.  Afber  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  tmth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  **No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick^  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  difluse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  he 
known  and  come  abroad.     (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  dbciples), 

*  Lake,  xi.,  27.    We  shall  give  oar  reasons,  farther  on,  in  placing  these  wordi  in  thit 
cotmexion.         t  Matt.,  xiii.,  18-23 ;  Mark,  iv^  10-25 ;  Lake,  yiii.,  9-18.  t  Cf.  p.  105 
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Take  h(fed,  therefore j  how  ye  hear  ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shaU  he 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not ^  from  him  shall  he  tciken  even  that  wkitk 
he  6EEMETH  to  have,  (Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)" 

§  130.  ParaUe  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net,* — Cf  tki 
Wheat  and  the  Tares,\ 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  bat 
.  also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  tnidi 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediatdy 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  bim  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  he 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  deckion 
which  God  had  reserved  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developement  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  fima 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore.  ' 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  bis  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
"  Wheat  and  the  Tares**  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  off,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  its  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  sei-vants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

*  Matt.,  ziii.,  47.  t  Matt.  xiiL.  34, 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
by  the  enemy  ''while  men  slepV^  had  any  special  prominence.  If  so,, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful ; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indifference  on  their  part  may  admit 
false  members  among  the  true.  But  no  such  exhortation  is  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

^131.  Christ  subdues  a  Stortn  on  the  Sea. — Character  of  the  Act  as  a 
Miracle, — Its  moral  Significance. 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness.of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people*  While  he 
was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
to  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
words  he  commands  the  winis  and  the  waves  to  '*be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples :  *'  Where  is  your  faith  ?  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
wbich  can  so  easily  be  shaken  V* 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangerst  (for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask^uch  a  question)  exclaimed. 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex 
plained  froni  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e,  g,^ 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com- 
posure quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en- 
raed ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
'  Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  Sffterward. 

•  take,  viii..  22-25;  Matt,  viii.,  23-27 ;  Mark,  W.,  36-41.  The  oonnezion  of  this  hiatory 
with  that  of  the  Oadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangeliata  ia  k  proof  of  hiatorical  reality , 
DO  caaaal  eroand  of  lach  a  connexion  exiata. 

*  The  expreas^on  d  avi'pvirot,  in  Matt.,  indicotea  that  theaa  peraona  were  not  4iKiplM. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  IHnne 
image  of  Chiist  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds  with  such  a  belief^  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  GSod. 

But  the  theory  cannot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  knows  doc 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  catue  of  the  calm  that  ea- 
Bued,  and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  faith  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rather  have  taken  occaaion,  fion 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  hxi 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  jtorms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  mea'i 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  genenl 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  an  achiere- 
ment  like  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  k 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jeaus^  tkiStm 
of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  have  of  Aiis  life,  powexi 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sorai- 
eignty  upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  inhb 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedienoi 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarene  Demoniac.*  — ChrUt's  Treatment  of  him  after  Ue 
Cure, — Inferences  from  it, 
Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara,  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  aboooded. 
A  demoniac, t  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardiinii 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  DnTCB 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  t 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombsf  of  the  wildemen. 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  28 ;  Mark,  ▼.,  1-20 ;  Luke,  viii.,  S6-39.  Ttco  demotiiacs  are  mentiaoed  by 
Matthew,  perhapa  becaate  the  demoniac  speaks  in  the  plaral  namber.  f  Cf.  p.  141 

X  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Om-Keis,  probably  the  ancient  Oadtru. 
(CC  Bnrckhordt,  i.,  426;  Oesonios,  Anmcrkungen,  538 ;  Robinson,  iiL,  535.)  Origenaofl 
bave  been  mistaken  (t.  vi  in  Joann.,  $  24)  in  saying  that  Gadara  could  not  be  the  tfcL 
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Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac  ran  to 
meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  having  probably,  also,  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  **  the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly ;  the  warring  powers  within  him — as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognising,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  V*j 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  man,  seeks  to  get  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  the  man  his  name.  But 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
^irits,  answers,  ** Legion;**  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Christ  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the  man, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
eannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  hcts.  Did  Christ  really 
pardcipate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred,!  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

bocsnce  there  ii  neitiher  Itke  nor  precipice  oear ;  he  probtbly  looked  for  the  theatre  of  fStae 
prent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  by  no  meana  fi>Uowa»  neceaaarily  fitm 
the  narnitiTe.  *  Cf.  the  worda  of  die  heathen  woman,  Acta,  zvi    17. 

t  The  original  form  of  these  worda  ia  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thing 
leads  Hi  to  oondude  that  the  demoniac,  impreaaed  by  the  peraon  of  Chriat,  addreaaed  him 
fat 

I  Strikingly  aa  thia  graphic  narrative  beara  the  marka  of  troth,  thia  ia  atill  ita  ohaeofs 
poiat.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  np  by  the  aoppoaitioo  that  the  demooiao  threw 
Bimaelf  apon  the  herd  after  Chriat  ipoke  to  him.    Bat  thia  ia  inconaiatent  with  the  fi»li 

N 
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allowed  the  evil  Bpirits  to  take  possession  of  them  1  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of , the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  btd 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upoD 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Cbisl 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  fix>m  the  result,  that  many  things  occnrred  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  elfects, 
as  wo  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver 
sion  of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  "go  home  to  his  /nerndt,^ 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  be 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  cabn, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  glorify  God 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  migbtj 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  mncb 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 

It  it  ZK>t  probable  that  a  paroxysm  like  this  coald  have  seised  him  after  the  impmaiD 
which  Christ  had  made  npon  him.  Moreover,  this  explanation  affords  do  groimd  br  tbe 
notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the  swine,  but  woald  ntber 
convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  fmer, 
he  most  have  stood  as  a  quiet  spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  die  ict 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  anabgy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  fkvoars  this.  In  tbe  rder 
ence  to  Josephos,  before  made  (p.  150),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  snflerer  sod 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  tbe  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  its  own  accord.  So  the  swine  must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afibrd  tsj 
proof  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  swiae; 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  swinebefia 
(Matt,  viii,  37.)  ""  Mark.  ▼.  1ft. 
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wrhere  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  yv^sfear ;  not  the  feeling  then  host  adapted  to  render  them 
aasceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man^s 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Genesareth. — Healing  of  the 

Issue  of  BloodA 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  yearsj  lay  so  ill 
that^her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,§  and  inquired  wtio 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usuift  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  **  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee !"  But  Christ  re* 
peated  his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

*  Tlie  nuntiTe  doei  not  lay  whether  thit  foandatioo  of  DiTine  knowledge  wu  ever 
boih  vpoo  imoog  them.  t  Matt,  ix.,  18-26 ;  Mark,  t.,  21 ;  Luke,  TiiL,  40. 

t  Shwfu  aaya  that  this  age  of  "  twelve"  wai  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twehra 
jean  of  the  iaaue  of  blood.  There  ia  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Lake's  state- 
ments are  not  literally  correct  in  both  instances ;  bat  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  nxind 
Bomber  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  the  nar 
rative  would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

^  Lake's  account  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  lively  and 
mtnate  detail ;  e.  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  Ae  repetition  of  the  qoestion,  etc. 
Moreover.  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  touching  of  the  garment;  in^iatthew 
it  lblk>ws  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  die  conceptkm 
of  the  mode  of  cure  that  the  woman  henelf  had,  and  io  interpreted  Cbriaf  •  words 
twU .  46). 
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ciaiiLed  before  all  what  had  happened  to  her.  JesuSy  kindly  encoon- 
ging  the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  ^  thy  faith  hat\ 
saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace,^** 

§  134.  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter, — And  of  the  Widow's  Son  at 

Nain. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jainis  that  Izii 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  nesd 
oe  troubled  no  further.t  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  aaid 
to  the  father,  **  Be  not  afraid ;  only  believe,  and  she  shaU  be  mail 
whole:' 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  wbat 
sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported  symptopis,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  faindng^ 
fit  by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had  this  been  the  case,  be  soreij 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  disappoiiited; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  osly 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  ^atunl  ngu 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  &ther,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Dinoe 
will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did^  from  a  Dirioe 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  bim,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throog 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  tbe 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  *'  Wetf 
not^'  said  he  to  them ;  "  she  is  not  4l9^>  ^^^  sleepeth." 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  she  is  only  in  > 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with* 

*  The  narrative  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  tbe  woman  waa  knoirnto 
Christ,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  core  waa  a  Divine  operatioo,  in^ 
pendendy  of  him  (a  physical  caase  being  laid  out  of  the  case),  caosed  by  the  woman's  fuA, 
and  thus  serving  to  glorify  her  trost  in  Chiist 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Lake's  acooant  (viii^  49)  and  Matthew's  (ix^  IS,  leq^  btf 
been  made  a  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  a  men 
filling  up  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  mesaage,  oocon  ia  the 
case  of  the  centarion.  Matt.,  viii.,  5-10 ;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Ghrant  that  tbe  two  cases  vc(t 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  Bat  tbe 
diasimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  m» 
■age  is,  that  Christ  need  not  come;  but  the  reason  assigned  in  tbe  one  ia,  that  he  can  hSf 
vitkout  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  help  at  aU.  Wha^  tbai^  i* 
«BUkeIy  in  either  t  especially  as  Lake's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witneaaea,  are  fiilL 
while  thoBQ  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reporU. 
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MOt  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  be  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  he^for  her^  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  xxmclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  referenco  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

[**And  he  put  them  all  out.'*]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  ^'  charged  them  to  tell  no 
man  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre-' 
Test  their  giving  him  the  faUe  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case;  false,  because  he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  hoto  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not  have  wished  that 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
mkin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  bis  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  Nainjt 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassioul  to  her  grief,  he 

*  Loke,  viL*  IL 

t  Now  a  little  Tillage,  Aiein,  inhebked  by  a  fsw  fiuniKet.— JSoKiMm,  iii.  4S0  [Am.  ed^ 
til..  91S.  »S]. 

I  OUkmrnrntk  tkinka  that,  altbovgh  Christ  only  made  hia  oompaaaian  for  die  mother  ]mmi- 
iaant  ia  tfaia  miracle,  he  still  bad  regard  to  the  salvatioo  of  the  ton ;  kuTt  as  he  well  remarka. 
dia  hfe  of  one  haman  being  cannol  be  used  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  wel 
fare.  Bat,  akhoagh  we  cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  manner 
iB  which  the  youth's  resarrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  welfare,  he  most  hare  been 
aatiafled  thai;  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it  As  the  organ  of  Ood, 
he  aaaat  hare  been  consoioas  of  a  harmony  between— not  merely  his  whole  manifestatioD. 
bat  also — all  his  individual  actions  and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  world 
A  pbyaician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
nam  fh«  naan  will  make  of  it ;  hot,  if  be  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  Ood  would 
not  allow  it,  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best,  in  regard  to  his  iadividral  weO-bein^^. 
Thm  nnme  relation  would  subsist  if  the  means  employed  were  supematoriL 
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exclaims, "  Weep  noty  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remoTe 
the  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135.  DouhU  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonment.* — His  Message 

to  Christy  and  its  Result. — Christ'' s  Testimony  concerning  Him, — His 

view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations. 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several  months  m 

the  fortress  Machcerus.    He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercoune 

with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 

we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprifloo- 

ment,|  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 

by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  bis  recogaitioo 

at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.    What 

he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  lim  look  man 

impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  k  ogdom.    The 

delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 

'^is  mind.§     But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 

uuk^haken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  his 

own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  '<  Art  thou  Et 

that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V^\\ 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^!  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  t3rpe  or  image  of 
the  spiritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent. 
*•  The  blind  receive  their  sight'*  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  ^*tht  law 
walk,**  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,^  tkf 
poor  have  tJie  Gospel  preached  unto  themJ'^X 

•  Matt,  xi.,  2-15 ;  Luke,  vii.,  19-30.  tCCp.lTg.  JCf.  p,178.  f  CCpS^ 

II  We  have  before  sbow^n  that  ^is  preinppoaes  radier  than  contradict!  t^  prmwi 
baptism  and  recognition  of  Jesas  by  the  Baptist.  It  illastrates,  however,  &e  medud 
in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled :  the  anthor  of  this  atatement^  if  be  ha) 
known  of  that  previous  recognition,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it. 

II  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wrought  all  these  miradef  it 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  could  hear  of  them  any  where,  and  see  their  eflecti- 
Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  tNi 
message  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  the  juxtapofition  in  which  Luke  placet  them;  be 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  "  the  raising  of  the  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  DOt  abaoteteljr  ao 
cessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square  the  vi'ords  of  Christ  by  the  qoot* 
tioo,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  another  band.  AcIdm 
connexion  is  obvious  in  the  text. 

ft  This  IS  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  a  sense  wbicb 
joins  better  to  the  folbwing  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by  the  ^^  preaching  of  the  Goi).tr 
that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raiaed. 

H  The  word  "poor"  may  be  taken  in  the  tpiritoal  as  well  aa  the  nataral  aenac  hers: 
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Thus  be  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  spheru  of  his 
labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re- 
▼ealing,  yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  befor.e  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
an  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  ho  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warrnug,  **  And  blessed 
is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

Af^er  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi- 
tade  around  him,  "  Wliat  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness*  to  see  ?  A 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  1"  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  1  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimo- 
nies.) *'  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  sofl  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t 

Afler  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  "  more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  "repentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  John ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.;]:     Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 

botb,  indeed,  are  connected,  as  it  it  among  the  poor  in  worldly  goods  that  mott  of  Ae 
spiritaally  poor  are  to  be  found,  i.  e^  tucb  as  feel  their  inward  wants  and  crave  a  supply 
for  them. 

*  It  is  pQuibU  that  these  words  had  no  higher  meaning,  and  were  only  used  to  impress 
Che  single  thought  negatively,  thus :  "  Ye  mast  have  gone  to  the  wildemeti  to  seek  some- 
thing more  than  the  wilderness  itself  ooald  afibrd  to  yoa."  Bat  a«  all  that  follows  rcfen 
antithetically  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  snch  a  reference. 

t  Unless  the  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none ;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  eondact  had  given  occasion  for  sach  comparisons ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have 
contributed  to  his  imprisonment 

X  We  cannot,  in  Matt,  xi.,  11,  supply  rpj-pfirra  after  nci^utv ;  the  last  clause  of  the  verse 
§arb\da  it  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  words  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Lake 
^viL.  2S).  it  is  only  an  explanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itself.  The  "superiority"  does 
aoC  refer  to  subjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  could  not  intend  to  place  the 
«]eajt"  in  the  Christian  Church  above  this  man  of  God  ;  but  refers  to  advantages  for  ap- 
prehending the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  OoD.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
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dom  of  God  (t.  e,,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  •importance,  as  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  bis  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculonslj 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dfym  was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  Tbe 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine. kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemptioQ^ 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  DispensatioD  in 
general  to  Christianity,  tho  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptist  ab€fe 
the  prophets,  who  were  tho  veiy  culminating-point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  below  the  members  of  the  new  developeraentof  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  & 
tauce  between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are^to  distinguish  the  fundamental  troth 
which  ho  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  Jorm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  tho  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  John*i 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point 

greatest  of  the  old,  preparatory  itago  were  less  dian  tbe  least  of  the  new.  Since  tkt 
prophets,  who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occupied  tkt 
highest  stand-point  in  tbe  religions  developement  of  antiquity,  the  Mnae  of  the  passagt  il 
tbe  laoie,  with  or  withoat  the  word  v^^nic. 
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**  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  untU  now^  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
sufereth  violence^  and  the  violent  take  it  hyforce^^\  (That  is,  "  the  long- 
ing for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  jtmong 
men ;  they  press  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  striye 
with  their  whole  souk  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  ^^  And  if  ye  will  receive 
ii^  this  is  Elias^  which  was /or  to  come,**  (Jolra  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — if  you  will  only  understand 
it— spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.  Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 

and  to  Himself, X — The  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden, — Jewish 

Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty, 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  is 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

"  7%ey  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place^  and  sayings  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  weptJ^  The  merry  music  and  the  mournful  are  alike 
displeasing ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  **  a 
glutton  and  a  toine-bibherJ  *  Yet  "  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  ch  Udren*^ 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
Toice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
mrifldom  of  Gtod,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

*  TbeM  wordf  (Matt,  xi.,  12)  obrioaily  pretoppose  tb«t  Jofan'g  kboan  had  ceaaed,  sad, 
cf  lioarse,  that  he  had  loat  his  liberty.  Thia  ia  enoagh  to  refate  the  hypothesia  of  Sehlsier- 
wtmeker,  that  he  aent  the  message  before  his  imprisooment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  paa- 
Mi^  impUea  that  John's  era  waa  at  an  end.  It  baa  also  been  inferred  from  the  words 
l«A  riSr  hiitpw  *l*tdvvw,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly  pat  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  trae,  it  would  only  affect  the  farm,  not  the  sub»tance  of  the 
pttBfls^e,  and  we  shoold  have  to  follow  Luke,  xvi.,  16  (wherf,  however,  the  words  are  ob> 
rfamsly  oat  of  place).    But  it  is  not  trae. 

t  These  worda  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  eameat  will,  the  straggle,  and  the  en- 
jre  devotion  of  aoul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  sobmission,  its  efforts,  oro  necessary  at  all  times,  to  socore  the 
dagdom  amid  the  reactiona  of  the  natural  man.  the  carnal  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  worid-  * 
UMmm  of  spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  especially  Uie  worldly  notiona  of  the  Ifessiahahip 
hmt  bad  to  be  straggled  against.  The  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  /^lo^iv  is  to  be  thoa 
IgonUively  taken;  the  una  loqtiendi  does  not  contradict  it;  and  it  salts  the  natoral  ooo 
lexlon  of  the  passage.  t  Matt,  zi,  17. 
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The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  mvikh 
tude,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep 
tible  SQuls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to  **  come  umto  him  "* 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrutt 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  "  heavy-laden**  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach 
ers  of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  tbeir 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affording  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupietl  th« 
stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  **  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  comn^  mion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
'*  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repellin  r  none  because  of  their  misery,  coo* 
descending  to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  we«y 
soul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  ia 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demaodi 
Obedience^  indeed  ("  the  easy  yoke**)^  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Divine  \^ 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  *'  Come  unto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  le«[al 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  *  poor  in  spirit*  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  tlie  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  too 
will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  wbicli  I 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light."t 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relatioa 
in  which  ho  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is  :  That  the  iM- 
jority  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  tod 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Cbriit, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  tbtf 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  These  incomparable  wonli,  preserved  for  as  by  Matthew  alone  (ri.,  SS-30),  fitly  c8B> 
slude  the  discourse ;  the  interposed  passage  (20-27)  was  probably  taken  from  Moie  otker 
3f  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  oar  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  b^ 
caose  of  its  affinity  to  the  context. 

t  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paal's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contraat  between  hm  ui^ 
Oospel,  but  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  vSftos  Hotms,  in  e;>/iar(;». 
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Testament,  and  also  from  tiie  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  ^Divine  life 
s  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
»ty,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
is  presence;  in  a  mail  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en* 
inments  of  publicans  and  sinners.  Striking,  indeed,  roust  have 
I  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life 
>ted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
m  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
ihytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
ly before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

7.  Christ* 8  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
f  Life  indulged  hy  his  Disciples.^ — The  Morality  of  Fasting, 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
3  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
e  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
•  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
hat  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en- 
ened  teacher. 

may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
ht  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
>rinciples  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
[uets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
about  the  disciples  for  a  crafly  blind  to  their  attack  ?  The  gentle 
instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
>roof )  to  favour  the  first  view.f  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
fy  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  be 
to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instrucdontf 

[att.  ix.,  11-17;  Mark,  '\U  15-22;  Lake,  v..  33-39. 

he  colk)catioD  of  Luke,  v.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  origintl  chroDok>gical  order,  oppoiei 

iew.    Id  that  case,  ader  Christ  had  caused  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  to  recoQ 

themselves,  they  retomed  with  it  in  a  more  coocealed  form.    Bat  it  is  prolmble  [that 

Mit  classes  of  Pharisees  were  concerned  in  the  two  cases],  and  that,  Uiis  distinction 

lost  sight  of,  the  occurrence  in  qaestion  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real  macbina- 

»f  that  party  in  general  against  Christ. 

^e  folbw  Loke,  v.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.;  18,  which  have  more  internal  probability  than 

ix.,  14.  It  is.  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of  John  who  adhered  only  one-. 
f  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have  taken  offence,  and  expressed  it,  jost  as  the 
«ea  did.    Probably,  too.  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  op  a  gradual  opposition  be- 

the  Christians  and  part  of  Jolm's  disciples  ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  i^c^cAivnerai 
lave  been  no  otlier  tlian  these  [Hegexipp.  in  Easeb.,  ir..  99.    Ct  the  ClemmUitm, 
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Bo  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the  questioa, 
"  Why  do  the  disciple*  of  John  Just  ofieuy  and  make  prayer*^  and  lik$* 
wise  those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  eat  and  drink  ?"  Christ  repliei: 
"  Can  you  make  the  companions  of  the  hridegroom  fast  while  ikb 
hridegroom  is  yet  with  them  1  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  fetlal 
joy  of  a  wedding  ?  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  owi 
accord,  when  the  bridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  OTer." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  LovJ 
—-with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  prBsenl 
in  their  midst.  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  Bottf 
the  days  of  tiie  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feelini^ ;  &sdiig 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls*  grie£ 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  beei 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the  disciples  afker  Christ  shooU 
have  been  removed»from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  msn 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  sepaii- 
tion  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousneas  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ.  Applyhig  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  jof  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

Horn.,  ii.,  23,  'I&Kfvnjt  fiiAtpi6avTtoTfi%.)  Bat  it  if  by  do  menu  u  jyrobable  tbst  they  joM 
themselves  with  the  Pharisees,  their  bitter  enemies ;  they  could  have  had  do  tendeacyto 
associate  with  men  whom  they  coald  consider  as  having  had  a  liand,  at  least,  in  the  sam- 
fice  of  their  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of  John's  diidpki 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Cbrist  with  die  saal 
question.  This  view  is  adopted,  alsa  by  Schleiermacker.  Dt  WeUe'i  objectiaiit  aie  srft 
ricntly  refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Wctte  considers  the  mention  of  "  prayer"  (Luke,  ▼.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  aod  arfMf 
from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  nataol 
CDoagh  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  ^ 
disciples ;  for  the  former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  bat  by  repesH' 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a /arm  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Lake.  si« 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "  eating  and  drinking"  are  ase4  ii 
the  question  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "fatting  and  praytr*  denote  ill 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "  prayers"  originally  existed  is  4* 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lott  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  becaoM 
it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to  "  prayer,"  that  such  a  depKciatiff 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would  be  a  sturobling-bk)ck,  and,  besides,  cootradictoty  M 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  interpolation  is  quite  a  tf 
ferent  matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  call  to  do  itt 
k  was  the  spirit  of  outward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that  be  rebakes. 
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3Ut  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expressicn^of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to ; 
€»g.t  the  sense  of  s^aration  from  Christ,  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissfiil  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  isigiis  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  qommunion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  however,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afford  us  another  view  of  it. 

S  138.  The  Parable  of  the  New  Patch  an  the  Old  Garment,  and  of  the 

New  Wine  in  Old  BoUUi.* 
(  Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  **  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old ;  if  otherwise^  then 
both  the  new  maketh  arent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  toiih  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottlee 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spUledf  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
ire  preserved.** 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulsory 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  significant 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  really 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  developement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out ift  at  best  ati  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.t 

*  Matt.,  vx.,  16 ;  Mark,  li.,  91 ;  Luke,  r.,  36.- 

t  We  deviate  firom  the  ordinaiy  interpretatum  of  thia  parable.  Our  ezplaoatioD  if  not 
on^  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Lake,  v^  33-35),  bot  also  fita  the  minote  detaili  of 
the  oomparicon,  which  the  one  commonly  given  doei  not.  Aocording  to  the  latter,  the  lob- 
•tance  of  the  parable  if,  that  the  oatward  religiolu  exercif ei  of  Jodaism  are  no^adapted 
to  the  higher  stage,  Chrittianity,  finr  which  the  disciplef  were  training.  Bat  Chrif  t  admits 
(rerse  35)  that  fasting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right  time ;  which,  he  said,  had  not  then 
emie,  bat  leould  come.  Instead  of  taking  ap  this  point,  and  onfolding  it  in  the  parable  in 
another  aspect,  as  one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  introdaces  a  new  and  en- 
tirely different  tbooght,  viz.,  that  sach  exercises  were  ansuitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
(hat  time,  bat)  to  Christianity  at  any  time.    Again,  one  woald  natarafly  think,  from  r.  34 
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The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  the 
disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  hiTe 
Mndered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Sepante 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  ikb 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  natan 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  tob« 
new;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostlei  ii 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meel 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gv- 
ment)  might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  gaide,  ic 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  man,  having  oho  drmik  M 
wine,  straightway  dcsireth  new  ;  for,  he  saith,  the  old  is  hciter,^\  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  ftr 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chiii' 
tian  life  and  morals.^ 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  indtndotl 

35,  that  the  **  new  wino"  and  the  "  new  cloth"  of  the  parable  were  intended  to  repnMt 
the  fasting,  &c.,  of  which  Christ  was  speaking,  viz.,  th€U  fasting  which  die  Apostlei  ««t 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  Bat  the  nsaal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  snppoNi 
fasting  to  be  something  defective  in  itself,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of  life  which  if  ref 
resented  by  the  "  old  garment."  The  sense  thas  obtained  contains  a  thought  aoC  tne  ii 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  seas  pot  into  thioU 
bottle  of  Judaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  ^eces.  If  the  preacribed  fastiag  w« 
to  bo  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  HSi 
principle,  the  whole  Jewish  legalism  woold  have  to  be  done  away  by  thenw  as  fcrni^* 
the  new  spirit  introdnced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  false  interpretation  should  have  kept  so  kwgislki 
back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Chrygottom,  Horn,  in  Matt.,  xxx.,  f  4.  lodefa'- 
ently  of  my  exposition,  \Vilke  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  Urtvangeiieien)  in  &«•> 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  Welle  styles  it  "  forced,"  bat  how  the  term  can  apply  to  «» 
torprelation  so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  sbooUte 
very  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  Ibrtk 

•  Sineerum  est  nisi  vas,  qvodcunque  infundis,  aceseit. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfuhiess  of  Luke's  narrative,  tiiat  this  psiMfik 
so  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  die  contest  * 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

X  Pope  Innocent  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  oorrecdy,  in  reference  tt  tht 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia :  "  Cum  veteres  uterei  vix  nonim  vinimi  imHiinii^* 
Epp.,  L  XV.,  148. 
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purts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

§  139.  Forms  of  Prayer, —  The  Lord* a  Prayer  ;  its  Occasion  and  Jm- 

port,* — Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;  God  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread. 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
logical connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
tlie  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercoui-se  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  leam  how  to  pray.  The  mind  whith  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
••  Lord  J  teach  us  how  to  pray^  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples, ^*\ 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  kaew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tisn  prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  else  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
in itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

a  Q^  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  **\-    The  form  of  the  invocation 

*  Lnke,  zi 

t  We  foDow  Lake,  xL  The  pauage  in  Matt,  ▼!.,  7-16,  appean  foreign  to  the  original 
orgukiam  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  fasting,  &c.,  were  treated  eape* 
cully  in  contrast  with  the  hypoeruy  of  the  Pharitee*.  Ai  that  longer  diiooarse  waa  made 
m  repertory  for  Christ*!  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  affinities, 
•o  petlMpe  H  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  oooclnde  that  Christ  wonld  not  have 
sketched  sach  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  ocauion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  fonns  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote  fmm  his  spirit  and  object.  Bat 
tr«  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  ottered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
htmael^  and  that  the  disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  had  no  fitaess  to  his  position  t 
ke,  at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  bis  sins.  The  occasion  given  by  Luke 
mtf  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  oat  by  Christ  at  the  request  of  the  dia> 
eiplea.  It  was  probable,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wiab  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayor,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain 
ftirtber  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke,  xi.,  5-13].  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
MooDt,  also  (MattM  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xi.,  9]  is  foond;  and  Matt^  vi.,  7. 
perbaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  request  on  the  subject. 

t  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Luke,  the  words  fmHv  vi^"H»  rois  ovpaiwif* 
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corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Father 
because  Christ  has  made  us  his  children.  We  address  Goo  thus,  not 
as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity which  He  has  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  conuoon  Father. 
Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  children  goei 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures ;  the  God  that  dwells  in  bia  childreB 
is  the  Ood  above  the  world  (so  that  Chiistianity  is  equally  ftir  fitn 
Pantheism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father — in  heaven*' — that  the  soul  m^' 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  eoo- 
Bciousness  that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  tin. 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

*'  HaUotoed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  vnU  he  imt  m 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,**  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  etrth, 
where  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven^  he  longs  that  earth  mtj 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  in 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  of  thb  usiq- 
DOM  OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  gives  £- 
rectly  refer.  The  special  prayer,  '*  Thy  kingdom  come,**  is  gnarM 
against  the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  i^ichtlie£f- 
ciples  were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  ("A^ 
lowed  be  thy  name**),  and  the  one  which  follows  ('*  Thy  toUl  be  dan^ 
The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  aceori- 
ing  to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;*  not  by  a  nakedly  abstiiet 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  TUi 
"  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdoo," 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  hi^  will  maybe 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  Tbe 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  «l 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  andto  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  esseoce 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread.**  The  positive  prayen  fe 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  Ae 
supply  of  human  wants ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Cfaiiit 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenlj 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

are  cnnitted.  It  is  probable  that  the  origiDal  form  of  the  prayer  is  that  giren  by  MatdW. 
Luke  is  more  accarate  in  giving  the  chronological  and  historical  connexioo  of  Christ's  & 
combes,  bat  Matthew  gives  the  discoarses  themselves  more  in  falL 

*  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  usage,  the  name  expresses  the  oatward  aelf-revelatka  d 
the  thing  ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  sach,  or  in  some  defined  relation.  Where  die  Oea 
dentalist  woald  use  the  idea,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  potsdx 
name.    The  scns^then  is,  "  God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God,  the  common  Father.** 
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Gt>D  ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 

"  And  forgive  us  our  tins^for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us  J'  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones 
Conscious  of  a  manifold  sinfulness,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains,  hin 
ders  the  full  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  pray  for  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the 
reaction  of  the  old  evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
conscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves;  only  thus 
can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ing grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellows. 

**  And  lead  us  not  into  %!mptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.**  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  "  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  tV 
taard  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective  tempta- 
tion— is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
flicts and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed that  God  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
such  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;" 
thus  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves,  self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
imtemal  incitement  to  sin  ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
mnavoidable. 

Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
Gop.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 

O 
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battle  in  bis  own  strength,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris* 
tian  faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  impaiti 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its  conBummi- 
tion  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  Evil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  *'the  Loni's 
Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  stapding  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  bat  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  uigii^ 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  moit 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  dnm 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teachdl  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  Gen  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  eoo- 
trasted  with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
**  seeking^**  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  widh 
out  such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glaaoei 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  pax^nt  oneaidi 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparisoD 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  sod 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  "Ifti 
$on  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  toill  he  give  kim  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  1  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  tciU  he  git* 
him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  a  scorpion  t  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  hj 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  etn 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  V*  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Loxd^ 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiriHul; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  ChristiaD,  io- 
cludes  all  other  gifls.t 

*  The  wordi  "wrhf  h  li  ivpavoZ,"  Lake,  xi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  hiTOcatia  m  tke 
Levi's  Prayer. 

t  Cf.  the  indefinite  iY<^Bd,  in  Matt,  vli.,  11,  ^neralized  finom  the  i6fiuru  kfBi  ia  the  iei 
dame  of  the  vene.    The  "  Holy  Ohott"  answen  definitely  to  the  point  of  < 
the  noariahment  ol  the  fool,  ai  bread  ia  to  the  body. 
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\  140.  ChriiC  forgives  the  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phan" 

see,* — The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Forgiveness  of 

Sins. 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  iDtercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
apon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
tiamed  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour. 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to- 
wards Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  thece,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
consolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
ceived Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointipent.  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart  I 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  ^  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  *'  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived.** 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  oo 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
bat,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
Tine  life.  "  Her  sins^**  said  he,  "  tohich  are  many^  are  all  forgiven,  for 
the  loved  much  ;  hut  to  whom  little  isforgiven,  he  ioveth  little,** 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
their  true  import.  The  faith  of  the  woman  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
from  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
Holy  Goo,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
sach,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.     Therefore 

*  Lake,  Tit,  36,  utq. 
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Christ  said  ^her,  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  loved 
muca ;"  and  to  her,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thce^go  in  peace  /"  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two — the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
up  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  Aim,  the 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  who 
pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  fitno 
the  true,  inwaxd  holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  Gtod  as  effec- 
tually, by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists  with  what  is 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works^  as  if  he 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for 
such  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  ^aw ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
jself-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  setf-rigfateons- 
ness.  In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  whidi 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man  ;  even  theo, 
there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  but 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good ;  good,  however,  which  certaiiily  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  I)ivine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in«her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  love  d 
GrOD,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  The  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  and  the  stamp  of  Christ's  spirit  which  it  heaxi,  m 
sufficient  proofs  of  its  originality  and  truth.  Bat  I  find  no  ground  for  believing  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary  at  Bethany,  which  also,  according  to  Iffttt. 
(xxvi.,  6),  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  Simon.  The  resemblances  are  accidental ;  aach  thiios 
eould  occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  ber 
reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  like  a  slave,  wash  his  feet,  not  with  water, 
but  with  the  costliest  material  in  her  possession,  &c. ;  all  this  could  easily  hftvo  occorrH 
twice  and  both  times,  too,  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Simon«  which  was  a  reiy  < 
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5  141.  Matthew  the  Publican  called  from  t^e  Custom-house, — Familiar 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet. — The  Phar- 
isees  blame  the  Disciples,  and  Christ  justifies  them. — "  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician.^*  * 

What  suq)rise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
saw  Christ  admit  even  dL  publican  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples.^  .  \ . 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,t  he  saw  a 
publican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew  ;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me.* 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost,  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
ness, rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  entertainment,! 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

name  among  the  Jews ;  although  it  it  potsihle  that  the  name  may  have  been  transferred 
from  the  one  accoant  to  the  other.  Bat  while  the  resemblances  are  accidental,  the  differ- 
emct$  are  sabstantial.  In  the  one  the  woman  is  an  awakened  sinner ;  in  the  other,  one  who 
had  always  led  a  devoat  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  seized  with  additional  gratitude  at  the 
aaring  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations  in  which  a  self-rigfa- 
teooc  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ,  who  rejects  no  (opentant  sinner, 
are  set  forth ;  in  the  otlier,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  measure^  it  contrasted  with 
^e  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  sach  love.  In  the  one  it  la  i%rist  that  is 
learned  and  jostified ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

*  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matdiew,  not,  however,  af* 
fecting  the  credibility  of  the  account,  which  comes  from  several  independent  sources,  and 
bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Matthew's  (Gospel,  ix.,  9,  the  perK>n  here  spoken  of 
u  called  MaUkew,  and  in  x.,  3,  Matthew  the  publican  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  but 
in  Luke,  v.,  27  ;  Mark,  ii.,  14.  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  than 
the  others,  calling  him  the  son  of  Alpheus,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanciful  designation. 
The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  supposing  (what  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews 
that  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sur- 
name. An  objection  to  this  (though  not  decisive)  is  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
given  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  he  is  called  merely  Matthew  the  publican,  witli  no  surname,  and  in  the 
lists  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  Matthew,  simply,  with  no  surname ;  and,  further,  that  an  old 
tradition  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi 
tion,  among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Oospel  (Heracleon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom..  1. 
IT.,  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  with  Si^eri,  that  the  names  of  two  persons, 
i.  e^  of  the  Apostle  Mattliew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
Seventy,  had  been  confounded  together.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
of  the  materials  of  the  Oospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by  an- 
other hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  tliia  Gospel  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
sible that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke,  v.,  29),  Levi,  was  another  rich  publican,  a  friend  of 
the  publTcan  Mntthew,  vrhr>  nftcrw^rd  also  attn'ihcd  himself  to  Jcsas ;  capr rlal^y  as  no- 
thing is  said  in  Matt,  ix.,  10,  about  a  great  feast  bemg  given  at  the  bouse  of  Matthew ;  and 
that  thus  the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and  that 
of  Levi,  the  liost,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 

f  Mark,  ii,  13.  t  I*al(e,  v.,  29. 
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Christ,  in  whose  honour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of 
meu  who  wdre  reg^ded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  for 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  as- 
sault him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  **  TTiey  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phf- 
ncian,  but  they  that  are  si^k**  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  nEiost  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  tba  he  came  to  save  only  those 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  thit 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,'*  who  needed  him 
as  a  '*  physician.''  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physiciao 
for  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons^  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  be 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  tbem» 
"  Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  *  I  wiH  have  mercy ^  and  not  sac- 
rifice* "•  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  tbe 
law ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sid 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  tlie  figure,  he  gave  them  ths 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  ^*  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteoue^  buttoh 
ners  to  repentance** 

§  141.  Christ's  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con- 
duct in  consorting  with  Sinners. —  The  Value  of  a  Soul, — ParahU  of 
the  Prodigal  Son, — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  differeo 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
gradod  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  after  vividly  exhibitiii]^ 
t  Matt,  UL,  13 ;  Hob.,  vi,  6. 
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the  mercy  of  Gtod  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  he  not  only 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ- 
teousness, and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin« 
cerely  striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  lu  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage  ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,^ 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  father  faithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phariseet  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  lighteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  bis  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ('*  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  manner  in  which  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

•  Lake,  xv.,  11-32. 

t  Thii  mast  be  the  cue,  on  the  lapposition  that  Lake,  xv.,  2,  expreties  the  preciie  oo 
^m»ion  of  this  parable,  bat  we  caunot  positively  assert  this.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
^Sfciples  wlio  had  not  fully  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  have  given  the  occaiion  for  it 
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wbethei  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  meD  battt 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees  !  The  parable  clearly  implies  thai 
the  lovo  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  all  his  fallen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatoria] 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  all  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentancCi 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Chiist 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  still 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xviii.,  9-:14.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  as  haying  tbe 
dispositions  necessary  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee, 
trusting  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sinner,  and  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  firoo 
tlie  example  this  general  truth  :  **  Ecery  one  that  exalteth  hinueffskaU 
be  abased,  and  he  that  humblcth  himself  tihall  be  exalted^'*  That  is,  be 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
quired virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed ;  his  arrogant  assump 
tion  of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vileness  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dig 
nity  will  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  trulj 
humbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwor- 
thiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  aonie 
of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

*  This  parable  is  ono  (cf.  p.  107)  in  which  a  troth  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  if  il- 
lastrated  by  an  assumed  fact ;  but  the  fact  is  one  taken  from  the  $ame  sphere  of  life  as  thil 
which  it  intended  to  depict.  Moreover,  the  relation  which  mast  exist,  in  all  time,  beCwMi 
the  self'righteous  saint  hy  tcorks  and  the  humbly  penitent  sinner  ia  illostrated  fay  an  ef 
ample  soch  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  real  life — in  Pharisees  and  pubUotns. 


% 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

^  143.  The  Miracle  at  the  Fool  of  Bethesda.—The  Words  of  Chnst  in 
the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  was  healed,     (John,  v.,  1-14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.f     It  is  un- 

*  John,  T^  1.  The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  qnes- 
tioD  whether  the  feast  mentioned  John,  v.,  1,  was  or  was  not  the  Passover.  The  indefi 
niteness  of  the  word  "feast"  in  this  passage,  and  the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in 
John,  Ti.,  4,  might  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  meant,  which  occarred  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Passover ;  but  every  thing  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Pa- 
nm  feast  did  not  require  of  the  pioas  Jew  ivaSatvuv  th  'Ufoe^vna ;  had  this  feast,  therefore, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going 
np  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  favours  the 
Passover  (Iren.,  ii.,  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re- 
quired the  ivaSatvuv,  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  h  iopr^ — "U  woifeeui" — further  defined  by  iv^n,  show- 
ing that  the  chief /east  is  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
**  it  was  featt"  omitting  the  article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  that  Christ,  who 
had  already  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  should  have  gone  to  the 
Purim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  alone  in  Jerusalem,  instead 
at  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Galilee  until  Passover.  John's  omission  to  say 
more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  Passover  (vi.,  4)  may  be  accounted  fiw 
«xi  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v.  show 
bow  summary  his  account  is.  Only  in  chap,  vii.,  1,  is  an  occasion  offered  for  assigning  the 
reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the  more  readily  account  for  the  surprise  of  the 
brothers  (vii.,  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  whole  year  and  a  half  in  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Bretschtmder  and  Strauss  adduce  the  silence  of 
Josephos  and  the  Rabbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing  spring;  but  this  argument — like 
every  argumentum  e  sUentio,  unsupported  by  special  circumstances — is  destitute  of  force. 
These  very  authorities  tell  us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Etise- 
bius,  in  his  work,  "  irtpl  r&v  rorirwv  6voiiAriav  riav  iv  t^  Sclq  YP'^t  (Onomasticoo),  says,  under 
the  word  "  Bi7^0a" — "  xal  vHv  iiiKvvrai  iv  raif  airiOi  Xlitvati  it6vnoiS$  wv  ixaripa  nh  U  twv  icdr' 
Irot  htruv  rXf^poDrai,  ^drtpj  6i  irapaS6\fiif  KK^oiviyncvov  itixvvoi  rd  t6u>p,  ixvoS,  u>S  ^tat,  <pipovaa  rdf 
^dXai  Kadaipoftenav  Uptiu>v,  irap*  S  xai  irpo6anKfl  KaXiirat  Sia  tA  Svpara."  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Val- 
lars.,  torn,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  181.)  The  old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  from  the 
washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  pe- 
culiar  components.  'The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according  to  the  best  criti- 
cism, does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  the  spring 
•nd  its  phenomena  really  existed.    Robinson  (Palestine,  ii.,  137, 156)  thinks  that  he  fbond 
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important  whether  this  belief  waB  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  • 
later  period  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  common,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnide 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Betkesda*  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  mofisg 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  Co  avail  kim- 
self  of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  aa- 
spicious  moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  ■ 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  acttra. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  \Jam 
€aith  unto  him,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  waUc^  and  imfnediatdy  At 
man  was  made  whole.] 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  bat  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  fint 
gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  momeal 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  fab 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  '*  Sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  tU^ 
come  unto  thee,'^  may  be  considered  either  as  implying  that  the  tick 
ness,  in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  tfat 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  dtf 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  tliej 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  poial 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.  The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  Sahbath-hreaJcing  and  Bkt 
fhemy, — His  Justification,     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  fiir  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  seow 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  ?i*i 
the  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  aolelf 
upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  bis  creative  laboon 
were  then  commenced  and  ended ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being— nqr 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.*     ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  woik, 

in  the  irregular  movement  of  the  water  in  the  ''Fountain  of  the  Virgin*'  phenomena  nailtf 
to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  contribating  to  explain  them. 

X  IDH  and  ni3. 

*  John,  v.,  17.  This  is  not  ont  of  place,  nor  borrowed  from  Philo,  as  some  snfqxMC,  stf 
ft  mere  metaphysical  i^roposition,  but  one  belonging  immediately  to  the  religioos  tmisiisss 
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00  do  I  work  unceasingly  for  the  salvation  of  men/*)  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  charged  him 
with  claiming,  by  his  words,  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  con  • 
trary,  he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  "  The  Son,**  said  he,  **  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do,**  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  Ctod,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
die  Father.) 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued :  Christ  intimates  his  future  greatet 
Works. — His  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection,  (John,  v.,  20-29.) 
Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  wQl  show  him 
greater  works  than  these^  t.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  ?"  Without  doubt, 
thai  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
his  whole  life — the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  a  work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
Orou  could  accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvel;**  for  those  who  then 
vrould  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  do  them  in 
the  words :  "  For  as  the  Father  raiscth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  eoen  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will,**  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
will,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage^  ^the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — breaks 
down  the  bairiers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

fi0M.  It  is  laid,  moreover,  that  Christ'i  transition  (in  verses  17,  19,  seq.)  from  the  Sabbath 
oontfoversy  to  an  exposition  of  his  higher  diiniity  is  oat  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  as  «*xhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  would  be  said,  then,  if  t 
traaaition  like  that  recorded  in  Matthew,  xii.,  6,  were  recorded  in  John's  Gospel  f 
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will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  bands.  **  Fm 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  At 
Son*^  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  ii 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  thej 
can  receive  life :  "  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Som^  even  as  tdts 
they  honour  the  Father*^  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine mii- 
sion  of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terras,  CJirist  presented  sdU 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  beginning,  and  which  w« 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  cai- 
summation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  He  that  heareth  my  word,  eai 
helievcth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  esm 
into  judgment,  hut  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spirituilljj 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  dtB 
live;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himsd/,tt 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  hfc  in  himself.  (If  the  Sooxco 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  ni 
ture  in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  ti» 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  jU^ 
ment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  menj.** 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  wen 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messith  to 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  (^i 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  w» 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the  finsi 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection;  i 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  '*  Marvel  not  ^ 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  sksA 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  Ai 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  reeurrectum^ 
damnation,*^ 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued :  Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  if  ik 
Works.  (John,  v.,  30-37.) 
Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  hoA 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ip- 
plies  it  specifically  to  his  judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true  :  **I  can  of  mine  oum  self  do  nothing  ;  as  I  hear  ^  I  judge,  and  my 
judgment  is  justJ*' 

Hift  decision  against  Ms  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true 
also.  They  need  not  say  (be  told  them)  tbat  his  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  given  of  himself  (v,  31).  It  was  another  that  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
]x>int  whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them;  he  did  not  allude  to  John's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  works 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  '*  The 
same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me; 
and  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me**j 
(v.  36,  37). 

§  147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Understand 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.     (John,  v.,  37-47.) 
It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Fathe. 
had  testified  to  him.     "But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  **  it  is  no  wonde 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  o< 
file  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.     It  can 
not  be  perceived  with  the  senses ;{  you  have  never  heard  with  youi 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.     God 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.     And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  words  of  John,  v.,  35,  imply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  they  may  have  been  spoken  after  his  death ;  although  the  only  necessary  inference  is, 
that  he  had  ceased  his  pablic  laboars.  ^ 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  L&eke,  Comm.  John,  v.,  37)  refer  the  first  clause  of 
Terse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  connexion 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  coald  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Seriplures  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  agency  of  Christ  itself  7  There  could  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerful  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("the  works  bear  witness")  is  used  in  verse  36,  he- 
cause  Christ's  agency  was  still  goin^  on,  and  to  continue.  But  because  part  of  it  was 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("the 
TaAer  halk  home  witness").  The  37th  verse  looks  back  to  the  36th,  the  h  vift^lfai  /tt  refer- 
ring to  the  ou  b  xaHip  ftt  iniaraXxt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
■aid  of  the  works,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  Ood  himself,  as  testifying  through  the  works. 
Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  hut  always  demand  new 
pitwfs.  They  ask  a  testimony  that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and 
tbere  is  none  such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritnal  way,  to  the  indwell* 
ing  Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  follows  verse  39, "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;"  which  life  only  Christ  can  impart.  In  opposition  to  the 
most  recent  commentators,  I  must  think  this  the  tme  connexion  of  the  passage. 

X  We  may  remember  how  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  kx>k  for  Theophanies  (visible  tp- 
pearances  of  the  Deity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you  o-iglit  n 
have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ;  it  \m 
remuned  for  you  simply  outward.  Heuce  your  '  searchii^  of  tke 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  won^ 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  impiili 
that  life,  and  to  whotn  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  jov 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  lor 
the  honour  of  God ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  yn 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  fiks 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  jot 
will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  bot 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interMti» 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moacs — not  m> 
cording  to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  would  tko 
believe  in  me."t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  hv 
would  have  been  to  them  a  Troidaycjyo^  dq  Xptarov  (a  schttoitMder  It 
lead  to  Christ) f  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  ofpnqplMcf 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  it8el£  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  oade 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adhereMe 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  ^ 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  itt^ 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  my  wocdib 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ  asamotf 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  oftnA 
not  to  be  controverted.  *'  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  d0 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op 
position  which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jenut- 
lem,  soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  of  Ui 
ministry  therefore  began. 

*  Of.  the  predictioDf,  in  the  lynoptical  Qoff pel*,  of  falie  propheti  that  fboold  deceintkt 
people. 

t  For  Mosei'  highest  calKng  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  hy  the  wklt 
stage  which  he  occapied  in  the  devefepement  of  the  Divine  kmgdom,  mod  hy  infivitel 
prophetic  intimations  (like  Dent,  xviii.,  15 ;  Qen.,  iii.,  15,  in  their  spiritoal  neanio^  ki 
had  pointed  ont  the  Uessiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into  Galilee, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearei-s  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 
Introdaction. 

§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
(2.)  Its  Subject-matter^  viz, :  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions^  viz,:  Matthew* s  and 
IaJcc^s  ;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and, 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
HTered  the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2.) 
The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one ;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sen- 

*  If  Luke,  vi,  13,  ii  intended  to  recite  the  choonng  of  the  Apoatles,  it  is  clear  that  it  if 
Jooe  (Sily  incidentally,  and  not  in  chronological  connexion.  Lake  does  not  say  that  the 
^ijouuree  was  fpedally  directed  to  the  Apostles,  nor  if  there  a  trace  of  internal  eridence 
to  diat  effect  The  diaooaraes  of  Christ  that  tcere  specially  intended  to  teach  the  Apostles 
I  of  their  ctUing  have  a  veiy  different  tune. 
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tentious  passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  raemory  of  the 
hearers,  and  reqiain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  featoiet, 
uncorrupted  in  transmission. 

(3-) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii. ;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  w^ith  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tndir 
tions  and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  fiill,  u 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indicatiou 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  paaeed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  thedit* 
course,  but  spoken  on  other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  commoe 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  aetaod- 
ard  for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  t 
connected  whole. 

(4.) 
There  runs  through  the  whole  dbcourse,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  endrdj 
upon  the  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meet- 
ness  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  hadt( 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it ;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  hii 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  {eg-, 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  aad 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations  The  truth  wM 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

I.  The  Beatitades. 
§  149.  Moral  Requisites  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  T^ 
erty  of  Spirit;  (2.)  Meekness ;  (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  afiff 
Righteousness, 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his  congre- 
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gallon,  Christ  says,  '* Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirityfor  theirs  is  the  king 
dam  of  heaven.  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation;  who  long  after  the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom; 
Mrho  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Phansaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom ;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spintual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom."*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  "  theirs,*^  says  Christ, 
**isthe  kingdom  of  heaven;**  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

(2-) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so  poverty  ot 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  humility.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit*^  is  followed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
»haU  inherit  the  earth,**  A  remarkable  contrast :  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  con- 
trastf  too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world-dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Je\^Tsh  ideas  on  the  sub-  ' 
ject.  According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  '*  gentle-spirited^*  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  **  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  included  (liko 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  **  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom 
mon  among  the  Jews ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  "  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God.'*  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  "  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world -dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over 

•  •*  Poverty  of  ipirit"  ioclades  all  that  wo  hare  here  expressed.  De  WeUe  (in  Heidelb, 
£riiu2i>n,  vol.  iii.,  pt  2,  in  his  Comment,  de  morte  Jesu  Christi  exjAatorin,  in  his  ChrUtlicke 
IMtenlekre,  pt  i.,  p.  246,  and  in  his  C<ymmentary,  in  loo.)  has  done  much  to  develope  the 
idea  genetically.  He  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  phrase  (rom  the 
Old  Testament  views.  "  The  humble  citixen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply  feeling  the 
misery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  braised  in  spirit,  and  hoping  only  in  God,  is  *poor  in 
tpirit,*  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  SQch  feeling:  IJ^,  !^*?i!^«  1° 
ooDtrast  with  ^p^  ;  Isa.,  Ixl,  1  "  Applying  this  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  nrutxoi  r*}  mKiftaTi  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  which 
•lone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  The 
difference  in  these  explanations — easily  harmonized — consists  only  in  the  reference  of  the 
idea  to  its  genetic  historical  developcment  in  the  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  mean- 
in^,  which  holds  good  for  all  ages.  Conf.  James  (i.,  9, 10),  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
points  with  Hie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the  developement  </ 
Christianity. 

f  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  Lachmann,  which  gives  them  in  t 
eonoaxioo  not  only  logical,  but  corresponding  with  their  aim  as  instruction. 

P 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  consummation, 
the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion ;  and  the  Power  which  is  to 
gaii*.  this  world-dominion  is  Meekness  ;  the  quiet  might  of  gentlenes 
*t  is  with  which  Gt>D's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 
Christ,  then,  further  developes  the  characteristics  of  poveity  of  spint 
in  the  beatitude :  ^'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  (that  are  Gonscioos  of 
inward  woe),  Jbr  they  shaU  be  comforted^  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  **Bleued  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness^  for  they  shaU  he 
filled''  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communioa  €3i  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  ofGod^  viz. :  The  ""Pm 
in  Heart  see  GodJ* 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  tnUmg 
Anto  the  kingdom  of  Qod  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  an 
demanded  otdy  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  kxiger.  Rather,  as  ov 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  w« 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay^  continuallj 
grow  in  strength.  We  can  discern  already,  in  their  connexion,  die 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  lo 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  w^ 
plied  to  gain  the  wished -for  end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
has,  of  himself,  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  ni 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  as  his  own 
peculiar  work* 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  reqn- 
sites  will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  consequence,  as  **pure  i» 
hear^'  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  pieCj)i 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  **  they  skaU  see 
God.''  They  shall  have  perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  coa- 
plete  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  applicatioD 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  eaitUy 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  rf 
thought  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  tbe 
life,  fi-oin  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  cmnmunion  with  God* 
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tbat  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  ovei 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  future  everlasting  life  (the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom). 

§  151.  Moral  Rdations  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellow 
men  :  viz.,  They  are  "  Peace-makers,"  and  "  Persecuted," 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men,  they  cannot  escape  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for 
diem  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  righteousness"  sake ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
firom  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  his 
own  person  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you^  ice, /or  mt 
sake"  Their  very  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,ybr  they  shaU  be  called^  the  children  of  God,"  that  is, 
•hall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  God. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  future.|  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
far  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ..."  For  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven" 

The  "  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 
•aid  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself  §  The  first 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra 
cums  gift.    But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

*  Tliii  agrees  rery  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  hare  referred  the  SennoD 
CB  the  Mount,  t.  e.,  the  period  when  the  Pharisees  began  to  persecate  Christ  and  his  disci 
plea.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  that  time  of  the  hatred  he  woald  ezdte,  and  the  peraeco 
tiooa  his  followers  woald  suffer,  combined  with  the  fact  that  thnmghoat  the  discourse  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  an  overwhelming  miracik 
loss  power~-nay,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed  to  such  a  purpose- 
agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  in  fulfilling  his 
cflUing. 

t  Tlie  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing— its  manifestation  and  conflnnatioii. 

t  Indicated  in  kXtfi^vovrat,  especially. 

%  Cf.  De  WetU't  excellent  remarks  on  Matt,  v..  12. 
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ticijiation  in  its  "blessedness"  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  the  strug- 
gles to  which  our  membership  in  the  .kingdom  exposes  us  on  eaitL 
The  "  reward/'  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  DiviBC 
gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  the  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — ^for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Gop 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  V*  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higbei 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  wo  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  widi 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  shtli 
have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  G-od.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  perfect  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  king 
dom,  we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  "  reward 
in  Jieaven,'*  and  "  inherit  the  earth^'*  mutually  illustrate  each  other;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominioo ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfected  coounujuon  of 
life  with  God,  t.  c,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

II.  Influence  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  in  Renewing 

the  World. 

5  152.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  «*  Lights'  and  "  SaW  of  the  Eartk 
Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  tJie  light  of  the  tporld,'**  which^  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  "tif 
saW  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passeA, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltness — ^becomes  stale  and  worthless — when- 
with  shall  it  he  salted  ?  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  presenrcd 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  1  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  it 
good  for  nothing,  hut  to  he  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  ««. 

*  Cf.  Nitzck's  striking  observations  on  the  Divine  Jastice  and  Rewmrdi,  Svtdau  dr 
Christlichen  Lehre,  p.  115, 2d  ed. 
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Christ  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  thb  prophetic  passage. 

III.  Tho  Law  of  Christian  Life  the  Fulfilment  ofthe  Old  Law. 

§  153.  Fulfilling  of  t/te  Law  and  the  Prophets:  (1.)  General  View; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposition ;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Higher  Obedience 
than  that  of  the  Pharisees,     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  **  salt"  of  the  earth, 
and  to  *'  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their 
good  works,  and  gloiify  their  Father  in  heaven,"  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  tho  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  ofthe  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  "  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  ''  On  these  two 
eommandmcnls  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,**  ?.  e.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  be  ful- 
filled from  tho  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
snd  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whom  he  communic»\te8  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
.Vom  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
5tand- point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms  could  not  attain  its  free  and  f«ill  developement.     But  Christ,  by 
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freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  complete  derel 
opementy  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  Ib 
this  respect.  Lien,  he  fulfilled  the  law;  and  this  was  the  object  &r 
which  he  appeared.* 

(2.) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
ftroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  folJUi 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  TestameDt  religion; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  missioB 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17|}  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiL"  He  adds,  io 
a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  coo- 
summation  of  the  kingdom  of  6od.§  This  last  will  be  the  gretf 
*'  fulfilment,'*  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingrdom  were  but 
preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "destroying**  and  ^'(ii) 
filling''  are  coirelative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  ^^ fulfilling**  of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  preptn- 

•  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Gf rarer  asserts  (" HeiKge  Sage"  ii., 84, seq.)  that  these  words  were  not  Cbrisf s. bat 
were  more  likely  pat  into  his  month  hy  the  later  Jadaists  in  their  ooDtroTeraies  with  Paal: 
an  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Roelh  [EpUL  ad  Hebr.  nan  ad  HelfrmM,  s^d  ad  ChrutioMm 
genere  gentiki  Scriplam  esse,  Francof.,  1836,  p.  314).  The  former  writer  thinks  that  these 
striking  words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  nsed  against  Paol  by  the  strenooss 
advocates  of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infers,  tfaey  did  x^  do^ 
from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  subject  We  are  compelled  directly  to  CT>iitn"?»^ 
this  assertion;  it  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  lbs  correst 
of  thought  in  the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  emharratsmrot 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Jodaists.  If  they  were  quoted  against  biai.  be 
refuted  the  false  ose  made  of  them  by  his  developement  of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  tb» 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

t  De  Wette,  in  explaining  the  17th  verso,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt.,  vii,  \%  tad 
xxii.,  40,  that  the  "  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  source  of  the  moral  kee, 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  in  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  ifi 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  cannot  agree  with  binou  Eves  the 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclssivcly  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Te^t* 
ment,  but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates— «i  the 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends-— only  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
Theocracy,  reUgious  as  well  as  moral,  viz.:  the  spirit  of  love;  as  also  the  end  and  vm 
of  Redemption  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  Dt  Wette  sieves 
that  "  no  one  of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  ai 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  tlie  prophecies  of  the  Prophelt;  so  he  speaks  afterward  oi^ 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*'  Now  the  question  is,  was  Christ  speaking  against  a  misnode^ 
standing  of  liis  disciples,  or  against  an  accusation  of  his  enemies  7  If  the  latter,  as  ve 
suppose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  the  '^law^aor 
to  the  "  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Messiah  by  fulfilling  both.  His 
subsequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not 
both  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  De  Wette  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  elemed 
is  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  Wo  infer,  therefore,  that  both  ''law'*  and  "  prophets"  are  icferred 
to  from  the  beginning.  |  Ct  TbcAnck  on  t.  la 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  "  destroying*'  of  all 
that  was,  in  itsel/t  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  as  the  final  "  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con 
nected  with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  6p< 
ken  before  is  closely  preserved.* 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law'*  in  particu 
iar,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  developement  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  difierences  of  degree  ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  anotlier,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  rigk- 
teouimess  shall  exceed  tlu  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  ye 
ihall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  HeavenA 

^  154.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Law**  in  the  Higher  Sense,— General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Stand-points, 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  **  destroyed,''  but  *'  fulfilled" 
daough  him ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
wei-e  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
here  subordinate! y)  the  difference  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  By  assnining  tlua  relation  to  the  law  and  the  propheta,  Christ  gave  bimaelf  oat  as 
Meaiiah.  How  auteoable,  then,  ii  Sirauss's  aaaertion  that  at  that  time  Jesus  had  not  de* 
cidedly  presoutcd  himself  as  Messiah !  We  have  shown  that  the  passage  is  too  closely 
boond  up  with  the  organism  of  the  whole  sermon  to  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

t  The  Y^P  io  verso  20  obviously  introduces  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  verse ;  and 
this  opposes  OUhauten's  view  of  the  oonnexiou,  altboagh  he  has  well  marked  the  distiof^ 
tkm  between  verses  19  and  20. 
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self;  an  J  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraiDing 
farm,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de- 
stroyed .•  The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heatt,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
quired inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  wbcD 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

§  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense, — Particular  Exan^ 
pies,  viz.,  (1.)  Mnrder ;  (2.)  Adultery  ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury; 
(5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.  But  the  Grospel  sen 
tences  even  him  who  is  angry\  with  his  brother.  The  passion  wbiGb, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengefii] 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  word4 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interpreten  in  thinking  that  Christ  means  ben 
not  merely  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  ges- 
eral.  This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  connexion  as  we  have  oniblded  it;  f2)froa 
the  fact  that  ho  quotes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  ibrm.  (Efco 
"  iliou  shall  hate  thy  enemy  (v.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  comnnandment,  is  i» 
plied  in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particolar  Theocratic  stsad 
point)  i  (3)  because  ip^tOn  rolg  ipxatoi^  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  Aa 
"  it  hag  been  said  to  the  men  of  old''  (the  fathers,  hence  during  the  Mosaic  prranalgatiaa 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  Ifie  elders  (which  woold  not  agres  lo 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expreision  cither),  he  would  have  used  icpta€vrif9ti^  as  tbo 
De  Wetle  acknowledges.  Tholuck's  argument,  of  an  antithesis  between  ipxoiots  and  0* 
is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  docs  not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  oppesitioD  ii 
not  in  the  subject  of  the  conmiandment,  but  in  its  conception.  Christ  recognixed  the  vaios 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  ihtfit 
filling  furm  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  form  of  Old  TestaraeM  le- 
gislation, which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  ss^ 
ject  of  the  commandment  in  view,  to7s  ipx^'io^i  would  naturally  have  preceded  ipM^i  ^^^ 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  institated  betwees 
wliat  v:as  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  teas  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  be 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  verj-  well  wilk 
this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
spirit  to  pass  frum  the  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  ItOff 
in  a  onesided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of  tbedd 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit. 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  ilxJi  (v.  23).  Thus  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  Itv 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

t  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "Si  i'  avutrji  rij^  a^cX<pif  avrov'  fiaxa,  tvoxos  Ivrat  t^  evnfpit^ 
sl-^nnH  b*»  taVen  pway  from  thin  nnssagp  Apart  from  thesp,  tb**  connexion  xn  per'pct  toA 
obvious.  Kpietfssjudgmentf  condemnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testam^; 
and  so  yitvva,  witli  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  tlie  Theocratic  law  nowhere  sp 
pear  in  this  connexion ;  on  the  contrary*,  it  teaches  that  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  ss  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demaadf 
holiness  of  heart.    Reviling  rs  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  dispo 
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(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  m  part, 
of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.t 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culii- 

rated  by  degrees,  allowed  divorce ;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 

at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.     Political  legislation  must  adapt 

itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  actf     But  the  law  of  Christ 

sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  man'iage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 

that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.      Nothing  but  the 

actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 

innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry .§ 

■iftioD  that  inspires  the  former  leads,  when  farther  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reviler  is  a 
nmrderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart  A  gradation  between  faxd  and 
mmfis  violates  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  discourse,  and  seems  entirely  onbeconung 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  should  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  punishment, 
which,  again,  is  inconsistent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  brings  ns  before  the 
J«wish  civil  jurisdiction— the  politico-Theocratical  stand-point— the  very  thing  to  which 
Christ  opposes  himself  throughout  the  discourse.  And  how  is  y^f^^^,  iu  that  case,  to  be 
diatioguished  from  Kptots  1  In  what  relation  does  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
mpiets  and  y^vfva  f  Things  entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempts 
to  aolve  the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  The  fact  that  ^axd  means 
^  just  the  same  tiling  as  itupi,  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  clause  in  question  was  intro 
doceMl  by  the  Greek  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-86  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
attered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Cf.  v 
^  36.  with  Luke,  xii.,  58.  59.)  So  of  v.  29,  30 ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discipline  as  such. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Josephut, 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says  :  rar^ioy  yip  tv  rahri^  it\t'ioaiv  tipav 
09PiKtiv  (Archaol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Juttin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  oven  in 
his  time,  *'otrtvtt  cal  nhcpt  v'^f'  *a2  rtaadpat  Koi  nivrt  fx«v  iftaf  xvyainif  hcaorov  ffv^-xu^t/ot"  (Dial., 
e.  Tryph.  Jud^  ed.  Colon.,  363,  E).  Btill  we  may  infer  that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  from  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
oo  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it 

t  The  •KXripuKapiia  roO  XaoD.     Matt.,  xix.,  8. 

f  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outwanl  one  by  legislation , 
Ae  discourse  aims  at  the  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the 
beart.  They  hold  good  only  for  those  who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  from  free  convic- 
tioD,  and  are  led  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  cxprei- 
•ioB  of  the  inward  Spirit.  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  It»  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  0KkripoKapiia  r«0  XacSi.  The 
Attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  aioue  can  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted.  Chinese  life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  Magna  Ckarta  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  ttate  law.  On  the 
other  band,  I  difl^r  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  then  existing 
ibrm  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal  investigation  and  decision.  The  monU 
Uea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  than  temporary  bearing. 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  pefj%try^  and  maintains  the  sanctity  of 
oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yet  and  no  shall  take  die 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  '*  WJiaUoever  is  more  than  thcM^  cmkdk 
of  evil^^  i.  €,j  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  evexy 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess ;  a  want  of  that  thoroagh 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  saperfluous,  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  correspondmg  to  the  ciyil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  di^MMi* 
tion  to  suffer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (t.  391 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjdined  the  "  love  of  one's  neighbour ;"  but  DuM 
were  regarded  as  **  neighbours'*  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  em* 
munity,  and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  dot 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  law  of  Christ, ot 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;t  a  love  that  takes  into  b 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (v.  4d, 

*  The  formalu  in  v.  34, 35, 36  (not  properly  oaths,  as  they  do  not  take  God  to  viaeii) 
illostrate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  purpose  to  banish  from  his  kingdota  every  ■IRnn*'^ 
bat  yes  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  hearers  might  have  thoogfat  thathe  reir^ 
red  only  to  the  inunediato  invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pioas  Jews  soocbt 
to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  formulas,  which  helped  thoae  that  were  dispoMJ 
to  gloss  over  a  perjuiy,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is  enough  to  refute  what  Oitdui  njl 
{aber  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  wai  aot 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  be  fthoald  deine  dx 
proper  sense  of  an  oath;  every  body  understood  it;  but  it  would  have  been  bj  no  hmsbi 
so  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  common  formulaa,  inveoted  o^  if 
reverence  fbr  the  Divine  name  {Philo,  De  Special  Legib.,  $  1).  He  coDdemus  diem  espedi^ 
for  the  reason  tliat  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  aiq^tt 
tlie  creature  in  confirming  an  averment  There  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oa^H- dw 
appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yes  aod  no  were  to  aolBce.  GiiAi 
says  (p.  116),  "  As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  mi 
not  to  be  abolished,  but  fulfilled."  True ;  just  as  the  law,  "T/uni  thalt  not  kill,"  is  fiilfiM 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  coosecraliif 
every  day  to  God.  So  yes  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  tootkf 
men. 

t  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  RUckert  has  remarked)  contains  maay  pasiagt^ 
the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv^  8*13;  vi,?;  tu, 
10.  Paul  may  also  have  borrowed  from  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  presecTed  If 
us  only  by  his  means,  Acts,  xx.,  35,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  This  »J- 
ing  expresses  the  disposition  which,  in  Matt.,  v.,  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  ootward  acts;  tbi 
very  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  saying  revesl  dw 
whole  heart  of  Cbriiit,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  impart  to  others  from  the  (ulneis  <l  Mi 
heavenly  riches  1 
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48).  And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.  How 
perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  Hi8 
enemies ! 

IV.  Trae  Eeligion  contraated  with  the  Mock  Pie^j  of  the  Pharisees. 

§  156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting  ;  (2.)  Rigid  Judgment  of  Self,  MUd 
Judgment  of  others  ;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  4n  Seeking  after  Righteous- 
ness.   (Matt.,  vi.,  1-18 ;  vii.,  1-5.) 

(1.) 
After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tendencies 
at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  iot  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming ;  and  no  words 
could  express  it  more  strikingly  than  *'  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own 
work ;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
pious  display,  viz. :  Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting^  ^^\u,  J-18). 

The  sin  which  is  nextt  condemned  (vii.,  l-o)  ia^rlngs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
imed  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  ngid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild 
snd  gentle  judge  of  others.  [**  And  why  beholdest  tliou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother*s  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  f 
Thou  hypocrite  f  first  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shah  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother^sy] 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  then|  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

*  Since  Christ  $pec\fiet  these  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  the  general  principle  of 
V.  1  [ritv  ittatocvvriv  ftfi  Koulv  iiticfuaBiv  rdv  avOputrtwv),  we  infer  that  it  was  foreign  to  hia 
parpoae  to  give  an  exposition  of  tlie  nature  of  prayer  hero,  which  confirms  oar  view  dial 
tlie  •*  Lord's  Prayer"  is  not  here  in  its  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Matt.,  vii.,  1,  stands  in  a  close  logical  connexion  with  vi.,  18,  and  the  preceding  versea; 
and  is  also  given  by  Luke,  proving  that  it  belongs  to  the  original  body  of  the  diaconrae , 
bat  Ti.,  19-34  [not  given  by  Luke  in  tliis  connexion]  appears  as  obvioasly  not  aa  So  of 
»-ll.  below. 

;  The  olv  in  verie  12,  as  well  as  the  course  of  thought,  connect  it  with  t.  5 
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Pharisaic  righteousness.  "  Therefore,  all  things  whaUoever  yc  tctmU 
that  7nen  sJiotdd  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  Uu 
and  the  prophcts,^^  (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  of 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morali 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e.^.,  the  mere  pn- 
Jence  of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  ohserve  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  aflfords  a  touchstoDe  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  saya  dot 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets  (t.  e,,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  whick 
they  point)  arejulfilled  ;"  for,  as  ho  elsewhere  says,  **  love  is  thefiffl^ 
ling  of  the  law.** 

V.  Exhortations  and  Warnings  to  the  Children  of  the  Kinc^doK 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self-denial, — Caution  against  Seducers.    (Matt, 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisites ybr  entrance  vatohi 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  iti 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;•  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  rigbt 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone 
•*  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evfl 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of  God'*  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breakiog 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Phansaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  *'  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  evciy 

*  Matt,  vii.,  13-14,  describe  tlio  difficnlties  of  tlie  way,  and  join  closely  to  what  preoedea 
The  H^rc  of  tlie  "  gate,"  &c.,  is  more  aptly  iutroduccd  in  Luke,  xiii.,  24,  25,  and  it  miebrbe 
■opposed  that  the  autlior  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  tlas  eon- 
nexion  from  the  actaoj  one  in  which  Christ  nttercd  it.  Bat  so  obvious  a  figure  u  li» 
'*  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pb- 
ccei,  inoieuv el',  ihei e  u  a  dlirurcucti  in  its  application.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate*'  is  to  be  eniered 
before  the  Master  has  closed  it ;  in  Matt.,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  tbo  broad  way,  which 
many  see ;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  the  former  tbe 
thoupht  is,  "  that  few  are  wiUing  to  undergo  the  necessary  labours  and  stmegles  to  potci 
the  kingdom;"  in  tlie  latter,  ''the  majority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  diffioultsea  of  tU 
tMk,"  &c.  »  C£  John,  x.,  1-5. 
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one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 
sealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  fne^ 
Ijordy  Lordf  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.**] 

VI.   True   and  False  Diaciplea   Contrasted. 
§  158.  Test  of  Discipleship.     (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 

Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  trut? 
and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  \vho  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  the  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right  ^ 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  [**  Therefore^  whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  ofmine^  and  doeth  them^  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man^ 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
j^oods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
moi;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  thf 
^^oods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  t/."] 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonize 
well  with  its  beginning. 

END    OF    THE    SERMON    ON   THE    MOUNT. 

5  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capemaum,\ 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
miaaed  the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  his  disci 
plea.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  **  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean**  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "  destroy"  only  by  "  fulfilling" — demanded ,|  viz.,  to 

*  Ch.  vii,  34,  connects  closely  with  ▼.  81.  On  the  relation  of  ▼.  32,  S23,  to  the  rest  of  the 
pMMge,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

t  Matt.,  viii.,  1.  I  follow  Matthew's  accoant,  which  suits  the  chronology,  in  preference 
to  Lake's  (▼.  12),  which  says  nothing  aboat  the  locality  of  the  event.  It  was  not  cnstoni' 
srj,  imder  the  Mosaic  law,  for  lepers  to  reside  within  the  cities.  Cf  Joseph^  c.  Apion>  i . 
ri-gj.;  ArchseoL,  iii,  11,  $  3.  t  Levit,  zir.,  1. 
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show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  oi  ja 
to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  community,  firom  which  he  bad 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§  160.  Healing  of  the  Heathen  Centurion's  Slave  at  CapemaumJ^^Tk 
Deputation  of  Elder i, — Faith  of  the  CaUurion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  h^ 
half  of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue  came  to  Inn 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen ;  bat, 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  reHgioM 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  JraofrAi 
as  the  Almighty.  Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gate^  or  not,  he  b«l 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense; 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slaye|  shows  how  his  piety  had  w 
fluenced  his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  becaas 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  he»i 
to  his  grreat  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopsa  ii 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  acouatomsl 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Moil 
High ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people*  Hett 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  bil 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  elders^  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligatioaf 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  2.  The  chronological  agreement  of  the  accounts,  deriTedftai 
■eparate  sources,  is  proof  of  their  veracity.    We  follow  Loke's,  aa  the  more  originiL 

t  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews  would  aaks  't 
prohahle  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  beea,lhi 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  recommendation  of  lua;  kt 
would  have  had  the  usual  designation,  aiBdittwi,  ^o6ovitevot  rbv  Ocoy. 

t  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  iraU,  "y^}  ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean  siavt,  but  semi 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  "  son,"  as  he  uses  the  article  throughont  the  narrative  (^  nBQ^ 
This,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  either  the  centurion  bad  but  one  slsn. 
or  that  he  valued  this  one  particularly.  If ''  Mon'*  were  intended,  it  might  be  aecuufltedfcr 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  the  high  degree  of  kw 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  ibr  a  son  than  a  slave,  lai 
this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

$  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life ;  but  Strau*$  (with  wfafli 
De  WetU  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Matthew's  pMT 
and  more  original  statement  According  to  Strauss,  the  humility  with  which  the  esattni 
himself  addressed  Christ  (Matt.,  viii.,  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  heaikai  who  bsl 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  ttns^ 
Jewish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  invent  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  isrifi 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Oml 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  hannony  with  the  simplicity  of  osr 
Evangelists ;  still,  we  should  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  MtMkete,  whose  sscrfr 
tive  is  supposed  to  be  derived  fix>m  a  Palestine  Jewish-Christian  traditioo,  than  is  XA 
who  bebnged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  bf 
Luke,  is  precisely  suited  to  his  character,  as  shown  in  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew;  t> 
his  mode  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jevs  sal 
heathen.    But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itself  be  msds  • 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  elders,  was  approaching  his  hoose.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
**  Hast  thoa  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  spirits 
at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy  house  1  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing 
of  thy  slave  1  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister- 
ing spirits  to  accomplish  it  V  [**  Say  in  a  tpordf  and  my  servant  shall 
i0  kedUd.  Far  J,  also  . . .  say  unto  one, '  CoTne,*  and  he  cometh;  and  to 
r,  'Gfo,'  and  he  goeth,^'*\  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
eoQBcioua  un worthiness  in  xompari^n  with  Christ's  greatness.  He 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
liady  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chns- 
tianityt  belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  em- 
bracing Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith ; 
and  here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes :  *'  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
hrad^^  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people ;  he  had,  indeed, 
Ibond  fiiith,  but  not  ntch  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
39m%^  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  tho  super-human  greatness 
<if  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
bigfa  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
atand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

4  161.  HeaUng  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac. —  The  Charge  of  a 

League  with  Beelzebub:    a  Visible  Sign  demanded. — The  Charge 

routed. 

The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

gnMUid  to  wiipect  it  as  ao  inTentkm  T  Ai  for  Mattbew'i  statement,  that  the  centorios 
fa'waey  applied  to  Christ  it  may  natarally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  snppoiiiion  of  an 
•bbrvriatioa  of  the  narratiTe,  or  obliteration  of  individaal  features  of  the  occurrence. 

*  We  eamiot  admit  Dr.  Straugs's  assertion  that  the  prayer  sent  by  tho  elders  (Lake. 
Tfiv  3)  is  inoonsistent  with  Ae  second  message  (v.  6),  and  that,  therefore,  the  connexion 
vlneh  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural  in  Lake.  Had  Luke's  account  been  a  fictwm, 
liMlaad  of  making  the  centurion  take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  the  elders,  it  would  hare 
giren  the  prayer  a  different  character  from  the  beginning.  Considering  it  as  a  narrative 
id  fad,  it  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life :  the  centurion,  at  first,  absorbed  in  his 
BBLzietj,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward,  when  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  in  comparison  with  the  greatoess  of  Christ 
»  and  with  it  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  request 
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the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which  they  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  ther  interests  of  their  party.  Bol 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  by  a  single  miracle,  g^ve  the  signal  far 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
if  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
leither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impreasion  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  1  The  Jact  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  ^n  evil  magie,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewiab 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secoie 
favour  among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  hi 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater4 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge'  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Messiabship,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
celestial  appearance.§ 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  shoir  Ac 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evD;* 

*  Luke,  xi.,  14 ;  Matt,  xii.,  22.  This  view  of  the  case  is  foanded  apon  the  &ex  that  the 
man's  dumbness  is  ascribed  (wliich  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  liis  being  ^ouemei 
with  demons,  and  his  sabseqaent  ability  to  kear  and  tpeak  to  their  expolsioQ.  Matdwv 
adds  blindness,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  impmiwi 
prodaced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  posscssioiu.  It  ia  postibk, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cores  of  blind  men;  c£  }htL 
ix.,  27-34.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  account  of  dw  rvj 
case  under  discussion.  t  Celsug  took  a  bint  from  these.  X  Matt.,  xii,  24-38. 

$  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  tiie  Jews  ia  shown  by  & 
fact  that  Philo's  Hellenic- Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  altboock  tte 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that,  wbea  thfl 
purification  of  the  scattered  Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  froa  ■& 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place  :  "  Xtvayovntifn  itfids  Tt¥9i  hmim 
fj  Kara  <Pvatv  aiBpunrlmiv  84'^iat,  iS^\ov  nlv  IripotS,  fidvQiS  ii  rdlS  ivaauK^onivott  i^fav96t."'~Ik 
Execrat.,  $  9. 

II  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  w  ar  with  itself: 
bat  in  evil,  as  sucK  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  tbii 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wnmgfat  by  tb« 
power  of  God,  it  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjecto ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ifm 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  indirectly  subserve  good  ;  but  it  cannot  S- 
rectly  do  good  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  disfoh* 
tion ;  but  tlio  relative  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  appUcatiDO— 
which  Ciirist  did  not  express,  but  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make — that  Satan  could  not  seek 
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that  evil  should  be  conquered  by  evil ;  that  one  should  be  {reed  Jrom 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  I  by  Beelzebub 
east  out  deciU,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  th^t  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

**  But"  he  continues,  **  j/"  J  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you^  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :  ''  When  a  strong  man^ 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  a?id  overcome  him,  he  takethfrom  him  all 
7ns  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils,**  So,  had  not  the 
power,  of  evil  itself  heen  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spint  in  the  demoniac  could  not  have 
been  conquered.* 

^  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists.  (Luke,  xi.,  23-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  dccoptive.t  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  naT*  avOpcjnov,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  ho  says  (Luke,  xi.,  23),  *<  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God) ; 
and  he  that  gathercth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me, 

to  aecare  access  to  tho  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  natare  and  labonn  were  op 
posed  to  tho  kingdom  of  evil.  "  Satan,  casting  oat  Satan,"  woald  be  do  more  Satan.  The 
diflicalties,  therefore,  which  De  Weitc  finds  in  the  passage  are  overcome.  The  troth  of 
Christ's  proposition  does  not  Ho  upon  tho  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  socallod  demoniacal  possessions  wore  nothing  else  bat 
fudiridual  phenomena  of  SaUn's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

f  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  bat  neglects  the  caose,  strengtii 
ens  die  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  former.  A  vivid  iUostnUioo  of  the 
pregnant  tmtli  here  unfolded  by  Christ  in  rcforsnee  to  the  cares  of  the  demonUcs. 
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gather  souls  for  the  kingdom)  scattereth  abroad^  (leads  them  astraj,  and 
dius  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  apparent- 
ly contends)/'  ThQ  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  fight 
against  Satan ;  but  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striTing  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  bj  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24-26 ;  un- 
less a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  vedeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  Gtod,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  spirit  findi 
his  old  haunt — ^his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception .f 

*  This  text  ii  pat  in  the  fame  oonnexioo  in  Matt,  (xii.,  30).  Bat  the  it^  rwHm  of  r.  SI 
does  not  natorally  join  with  ▼.  30 ;  there  is  no  inch  eanaol  relation  aa  ia  implied  by  tb 
phrase,  nor  does  it  join  any  more  closely  with  what  follows ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to 
belong  at  ihb  end  of  all  the  proofs  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  arraugcjaat 
is  doubtless  that  of  Luke  (xii.,  S3~S6) ;  and  the  more  profound  order  of  the  tfaoosk^  m 
Luke  presents  it,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  Che  aooooaL 
I  must  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Elwert,  who,  in  his  ingenious  diaaerCatioQ  (StwL 
der  Oeisil.  WArtetn.,  iz.,  i.,  1S36),  denies  that  Luke,  xi..  33,  has  reference  to  the  TerMs  m- 
mediately  preceding.  ITnderstanding  the  parable  more  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  (|JiboBch 
he  admits  Luke's  originality  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  conaiden  it  asdiiKl- 
ed  against  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  moments  of  enthusiastic  exciteaiest 
in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  sot  b 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offen  t 
good  scnse.^  Even  apart  from  this,  however.  Prof.  E.'s  explanation  doea  not  salt  the  Isttcr 
clause  of  ▼.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gathereth  not  vnth  me,  icatteretk" — whidi  is  obvioasiy 
not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  bnt  outward  acts ;  viz.,  acts  which  pretend  to 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof.  £.  biBsdf 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  donotfirroarbii 
view ;  but  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverh,  ia  ds 
parting  from  the  strict  construction.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Christ  made  sst 
here  of  an  existing  proverb  ;  bnt  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  die  pawsgr. 
On  the  whole,  my  Tiew  corresponds  with  that  of  Schleiermacker,  in  loc.  The  relatiflBif 
Luke,  xi.,  S3,  to  ix.,  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 

t  Luke,  xi.,  24-25.  In  Matt.,  xii.,  43-45,  the  passage  is  introduced  in  a  different  eoa- 
nexiou,  and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  was  applied  to  illustrate  the  truth,  riz^ 
that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  should  therefore  fall  into  wsnt 
and  more  incurable  corruption.  This  corresponds  perfectly  to  tlie  sense  of  the  paraUe; 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  ssi 
large  and  small  scale  ;  m  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a  temporary  and  appareat  ref 
ormation,  without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  hj  a  atroogv  R 
action.  This  application  of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  ameadmaot  lisd 
sfiown  themselves  in  "  that  generation ;"  and,  moreover,  it  reqoires  that  the  passage  itidf 
sliould  bo  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  permanent,  which  Christ's  works,  vcm 
and  again,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  tho  nearer  and  stricter  sp> 
plication  of  tho  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  vix.,  to  the  apparent  beaHng  of  the  dea»> 
niacs.  One  thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  undezstood 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figoratiTely,  which, 
indeed,  is  obvious  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  discourse.  It  would  have  been  coolrafj 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  disposed  as  they  were  to  take  every  thhu^  ia  i 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  tbsl 
he  s;K>ke  them  entirely  by  way  of  parable,    fbis  is  written— quite  snperflooesly— sokif 
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§  163.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  Son  of 
Man.     (Matt,  xii.,  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore^  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thin^  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you^  who  will  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  your^lves  impelled  to  recx)gnize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost** 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  ot 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  knoum  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent- 
ance, and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

•ffmisst  Stratus ;  tar  the  f  ense  in  which  ChriBt  lued  die  parable  is  plainly  obvioos  fron 
tiie  eoonexioo. 

*  There  were  some  sach  among  the  Jews,  led  away  by  pn^odice  and  ignorance,  rather 
than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  understand.  These  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favourable 
periods.  Many  who  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  tervant  were 
afterward  more  readily' led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  irom  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mbd,  what  elevation  above  all 
persooal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distinguishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle^ 
the  different  classes  of  his  enemies !  The  distinction  thai  drawn  by  Christ  if  appliotbl*  to 
tfia  different  opponents  of  Christianity  in  aQ  ages. 
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the  Good  and  the  True,  held  a  high  degree  6f  dominion  over  thes^ 
Pharisees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Pharisees  (ip  close  connexion  with  his  ei 
posure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done  :  "  O  generatioM  ^ 
vipers  /  how  can  ye^  being  evil,  speak  good  things  /"  Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  •*  JPW  otit  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  /**  and  therefore  it  is— 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  weU 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  do 
less  than  works :  ''  1  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shaU 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  hj 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shall  thou  be  ctm- 
demnedJ'* 

§  164.  Purpose  of  ChrisVs  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic — & 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  Sense  A 
While  Christ  wds  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  modier 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  him.j:  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtle«, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (JohOf 
x.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

*  This  anDonocement  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine,  accordiDg  to  whid 
morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity. 

t  Matt.,  xii.,  46-50 ;  Mark,  iii.,  31,  seq. ;  Luke,  viii.,  19,  seq. 

X  By  ^(D  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  *'  outside  of  the  ihnmg, 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  suitable)  to  asaame  that  tbe 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

$  Mark,  iii.,  21.  Tliis  does  not  look  [as  some  woi4d  have  it]  like  a  wilful  coloarin^,  added 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  charactenatic 
toaches  in  other  passages  given  by  Mark  alone,  that  this  Evangelist  made  aae  of  antfaoritia 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  iavenlion,  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  been  atterij 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christ : 
who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that  Chritfs  oipn  brothen  could  listen  to  sodi  i 
blasphemy  against  him  1  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  orip- 
nated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees ;  bat 
this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that  "  be  cast  out  devili. 
being  himself  a  demoniac  7"  On  the  other  hand,  different  members  of  the  Pharisaic  part}, 
or  the  same  persons  with  different  objects  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  slanden ; 
at  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  being  a  dt 
xaooiao  himsell 
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his  personality ;  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvation, 
heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spitit,  he  asked, 
**Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brothers  V*  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — ^the 
disciples — he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers  !  For.  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."**] 

§  165.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah,     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  "a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[Ah  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah.  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  to 
this  generation,']  "  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign ;  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,|  t .  e,,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

*  It  is  trorthy  of  note  that  John  (vii.,  5-7)  raentioni,  precisely  with  reference  to  this  same 
point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  but  wished  to  pat 
him  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Lake  (viii.,  21)  in  a  different  connexion ;  one  in  which,  in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  them,  although  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvious  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  healing 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  given  by  Luke,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.,  27,  26) 
from  the  one  now  under  discussion,  but  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar  import, 
rix. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  Christ's  person  and  traer  reference  for 
bim.  Tliis  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caused  the  two  passages  to  change  places 
with  each  other.  We  presupposed  this  in  our  use  of  Luke.  xi..  28,  on  p.  169.  And  the 
•fflnity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  also  caused  the  two  accounts  In  Matthew  and 
if  ark  to  be  chronoloeically  connected  togetlier.  X  See  above,  p.  136. 

^  In  Matt.,  xii..  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  was  Christ's  wholo 
cnuiifcAiftiioL,  ttiuM  dcvclopiii^  iutelf  Ujore  iJu:  e^e*  vj  itietn  ifuU  heard  him,  that  was  in 
question;  the  resurrection  was  witnessed  only  by  persons  who  were  already  beliettrg,  for 
irbom  it  was  a  sign  to  reanimate  their  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelieC  noitriik' 
Uanding  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resurrection  was  a  sign  of  reproof,  a 
testimony  thnt  the  work  of  God  had  triumphed  over  all  their  machinations.  A  special 
•^plication  of  the  t>*po  in  this  way  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  hearrn  away 
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which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatcDed 
judgment/'  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind ;  and  this 
candle,  once  lighted,  was  not  to  be  put  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
hushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  migJU 
see  the  light  (v.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  roust  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
IB  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousnees,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  soul.  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  roan,  the  consciousness  of  GrOD,  bai 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where- 
with to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign"  given  by  Christ's  whole  manife»> 
tatiun  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  liy 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  166.  Discourse  j?ronounced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  Ae 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers.     (Luke,  xi.,  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  a» 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  tl^e  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  bis 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sal 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
tho  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  '*  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  bat 
leave  them  full  of  dixt  within.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwaidly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye  fools,  ai-e  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  made  by  the 

from  the  main  point  of  comparison.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  verse  in  question  is  • 
commentary  by  a  later  hand. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  35,  or  Lake,  xi.,  39,  contains  the  orifdna]  fonn  of 
these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the  illastration  is  wanting;  Christ  passes 
over  from  the  illastration  (tho  vessels)  to  tho  thing  illustrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two 
members  are  more  complete  in  Matthew:  "Ye  make  clean  the  oatside  of  the  cops  sad 
platters,  but  inwardly  Ifiey  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,*'  i.  e.,  their  oontents  were 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  Christ  would  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Lake  the 
laxt  member  of  tho  illustration  (the  cups  are  dirty  within)  and  the  jSrai  member  of  the  op- 
plication  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  intcrpretatioo  of 
Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  6SiKtas  ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  lect.  rr 
cepf.,  viz.,  axpaoias ;  which  is  not  without  good  anthority.    This  readii^  recommends  itself 
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ftame  Creator,  inseparable  1  From  within  must  true  morality  pro- 
ceed ;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 
.  From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 
th'te  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  ^  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &Ck),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  :o  ord  it  over  every  body.  They 
were  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
pose them  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  lawt/er\  who  was  pfesent  asked  Christ  whether  he 

MM  the  more  difficult:  it  ii  cMy  to  conceive,  m  De  fIV/fe  remarks, how  the  othen  could 
have  grown  out  of  it. 

*  Lake,  xi.,  41,  prei enta  a  diflSculty.  On  any  interpretation  it  i eemi  to  me  that  ra  Mvra 
oorresponda  to  louOsv,  as  contrasted  with  l^wOn*,  v.  39,  and  mait  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
heart.  This  being  admitted,  the  only  qaestion  ia  whether  the  words  were  or  were  not 
cpoken  ironically.  If  they  were  not,  it  mast  seem  strange  that  Christ,  whose  design  was 
to  aim  at  the  disposition  of  thi  hearty  shoald  have  laid  down  any  thing  so  easily  perverted 
into  opus  operatum.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  which  he 
freqaently  adopted,  viz.,  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a  general  precept, — to  command  an 
ootward  act,  as  a  sign  of  the  disposition,  instead  of  ei^oining  the  disposition  itself;  he 
here  eigoins  alms-giving  as  proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imparts  to 
others.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  tlie  verse  following,  in  which  jastice  and  love  are 
mentioned  as  virtues  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees ;  implying  that  their  alms'giving, 
previoasly  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueless.  Bot,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  kind  of  special 
i^Jaoction  that  he  gives  is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers ;  and  alms' 
giving  woald  have  been  an  inapt  iiyanction  to  Pharisees,  who.  as  we  learn  from  the  Ser- 
non  on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof  Still,  the  iiyanction  may  have 
been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have 
been  known  as  avaricioos  men ;  and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  part  witli  tlicir  money 
woald  be  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  tlie  words  are 
Dot  accnrately  repotted,  and  that  the  special  injunction  is  due  to  the  tcriter,  and  not  to 
Christ,  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  gusrds  even  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  setting 
foffth  the  opus  operaium. 

AU  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assnme  tliat  Christ  intended  only  to  point 
omt  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  acted,  and  the  sophisms  with  which  they 
satisfied  their  consciences.  "  As  to  yoar  inward  parts,  all  yoa  have  to  do  is  to  give  alma, 
«nd  lo !  all  is  clean  for  you  !"  (You  think  that  almsgiving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atone 
tar  yoar  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  .simple  and  natural,  I  cannot 
•bare  iu  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  Dc  Wette^  have  pronounced 
against  it.  It  may  be  connected  with  verse  42,  as  follows :  "  You  cannot  with  this  mock 
piety  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  and  escape  his  judgments ;  but  Woe  unto  you  !*'  Ho  then 
adds  another  illustration — their  '*  tithing  of  mint,"  &c..  as  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
ftlms-giving;  and  contrasts  both  forpas  of  hypocrisy  (last  claaso  of  v.  43)  with  the  true 
righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  destitute. 

f  There  appears  to  have  boon  a  marked  distinction  between  these  yofUKoif  and  the  Phari- 
sees proper.  Tiicy  ])robal)ly  applied  themselves  more  to  the  Scriptures  tlian  to  the  trO' 
diiion*  ;  not,  howcvt>r,  wholly  rojeoting  the  authority  of  the  latter.  (Perhaps  they  formed 
a  transitioa  sect  to  t<ic  lator  Kamitef.)  Tiiis  uiiirht  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
0M9te*M  himself  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  Pharisees,  hut  did  not  save  them 
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meant  ta  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  also. 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse 
(v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers.      • 

§  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees, — TJie  Power 
of  Divine  Truth,  (Luke;  xi.,  52;  xii.,  3.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, was  continued  in  the  open  air  ;•  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  hy 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered  ;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  them  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re 
cent  machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  *'  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees^  which  is  hypocrisy ;*^  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contacr  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  to  trust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  All  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.t 

from  his  reproach.  They  coald  derive  a  lifeless  and  imspiritnal  syitem  from  the  letter  of 
the  Scripturet  as  well  as  from  traditions ;  could  be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  jadgiag 
others,  and  as  indnlgent  towards  themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  voftixoi  and  th^  ^ 
others  confirms  the  originality  of  Luke.  Strauit  and  De  Welte  think  that  these  interlocu- 
tions of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse — a  sort  of  table-talk- 
belong  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account ;  bat  it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  Hie  several  speakers  is  a  strong  pnx>f  of  the 
originality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  conversation;  and 
their  faithful  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  were  probaUy 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writing.  Any  ar- 
gument against  the  verisimilitude  of  th68e  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valueless. 

*  Wc  see  from  Luke,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xii.,  1,  that  the  conversation  was  con. 
tinued.  The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  wc  should  look  for  in  tijicti- 
tioutt  narrative ;  had  Luke  invented  the  dialogue,  he  would  hardly  have  joined  so  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecting  link,  the  table  conversation  with  the  discourse  afterward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  tliat  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  ni^itb 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ,  does 
not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re- 
peated here  which  wo  find  of^en  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows  :  an  original  body  of  discourse,  e.  c^.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversation  on 
some  special  occasion,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  subsequently, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  connected  with  them, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses. 
tlio  inoic  cfTeotually  to  secure  tholi  pieoervation  and  traiisraission.  Such  may  have  been 
tlie  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g,,  xi.,  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  Matt.,  xxtii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  succeed  in  poisoning  the 
heart  of  an  Iscariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfaat,  and  by  the  captioaa  queitiooi. 
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• 

After  this  note  of  warniDg,  which  probably  perturbed  their  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  bf  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
**  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  he  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  fla< 
roofs  of  Eastern  dwellings).'**  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect 
ed  an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth  :  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  hody^^h  &c. 

put  to  htm  ander  pretence  of  iecuring  his  opinions  on  important  points.  We  do  not  find 
the  passage  in  as  original  a  form  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  6 ;  the  Pharisees  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  in  Matt.)  with  the  Sadduc^t ;  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natural 
or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Chnst  could  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Sadducees ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  against 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religious  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Schneckenburger  (Stud. 
d.  Geist.  Wiirtemb.,  vi.,  1,  46),  indeed,  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiii., 
3).  Bat  we  cannot  agree  with  him ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
the  rigid  precepts  of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against;  but  as  their  righteousness  was  to  exceed  that  ot 
the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  the  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
tiiat  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothing. 
in  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respects ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  possible^ 
from  the  connexion  in  Matt.,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his  warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as 
alluding  (in  Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  ^b!(1  just  before  con- 
demned. In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible ;  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Aotipas,  but  not  against  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  Lvke's  version  is  the  original  one  ;  ttiat  Matlkeio,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Herod. 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  eye  of 
Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  for ;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  different  and  original  account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substitution  of  the 
Sadducees  for  Herod  was  unlikely  :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

*  In  Matt.,  X.,  26,  27,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
tie  Apostles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  oat  of  place.  Their  form  is  probably 
more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke ;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to 
be  proclaimed  ;  in  the  latter,  what  they  speak ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves 
did  not  fully  understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  becoms 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  af^er  Inh'5,  yn.,  5,  proh«b1y  --'t  of  their  prop'^r  conncxioa ; 
especially  the  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  (p. 
243).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Sehleiermacher,  which  is  adapted  to  the  paBsa^o 
&i  if  this  were  its  proper  place. 
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§  168.  Christ  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum,  and  the  Pharueet  ae 

cuse  him  of  Blasphemy, —  The  Accusation  R^^ed.     (Matt.,  ix^  1 

Mark,  ii.,  1 ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  we  have 
•een,  two  charges,. viz.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Phaii- 
sees  continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault  Bat 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  die 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preadh 
ing  tours,  and  when  his  airival  was  known  many  gathered  around  hinL 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  hdp 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actiooi; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  bouse  ww 
beset  with  people.     The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  bj  t 
gieat  noise  without     A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  peta 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thilbei; 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses  ;  or  it  may  hiw 
so  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishroeot  for 
his  sins  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distrm 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*     Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.     Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  doe  to  t 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  bodr, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.     And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed, for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins;  anJ 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Fpur  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  bat  tbe 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  Tie 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  tol» 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible ;  but  the  Onad 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  atoo* 
had  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  tie 
flat  roof  of  the  bou8e,t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  tl« 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  SchUicnnacher  concluded,  from  the  grcftt  pains  that  were  taken,  and  tfa«  viif^ 
meana  Uiat  were  resorted  to  to  bring  tlio  sick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Saviour  tm  ^^ 
to  depart  immediately  from  tho  city.  But  Mark's  account  shows  that  be  bad  jostretx*''^ 
aiul  tliat  a  vast  crowd  had  gatlicrcd  about  him.  A  momentary  eJLocerbatioo  of  ^  ^ 
man's  sufTorings  may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  kxiow  enough  about  bii  ^^ 
to  decide  this. 

f  The  aciA>unts  of  Mark  and  Lnko  bear  throughout  the  rivid  stamp  of  eye-witD«<i^ 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
fkith,  were,  *'  San,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ;^*  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgive  sins.  Perceiv- 
iDg  their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say, 
Arise  and  walk?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins*  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy), 
Arise,  take  up'  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
parted to  his  houseJ^]  **  It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
ooDvict  an  impostor  ;t  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed.*' 

And  the  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  onasaal  feature  of  the  event  is  related  in  the  simplest  pooaible  way,  without  a  trace 

•f  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  all  iu  perfect  keeping  with  Oriental  life.     Strauss  assumes, 

widtoat  the  slightest  ground,  that  these  accounts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew's 

^z.,  1),  which  is  much  the  most  simple.   We  have  far  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  way, 

and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  report 

wlimt  Ckrisi  said,  and  not  to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances.     Strauss  says,  further, 

Ibat  the  words,  "when  he  saw  their faWt,"  gave  occasion  for  the  inrention  of  the  story  of 

tfie  letting  down  of  the  bier  through  the  roof,  Jcc.    Let  us  look  at  this.    If  Jesus  set  so  high 

a  Talne  upon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  cither  because  he  saw  their  faith  by  that 

gimiice  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some  outward  sign  of  it 

\8trauM*  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the  second]  is  precisely  met  by  the 

itatement  of  Luke.    Moreover,  an  invention  of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  iDOoii< 

fistent  with  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's 

power  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of  a 

fMHy  existing  faith.    Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  the 

niof,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would  be  lai^e  enough  to  admit  a  eauek 

Bat,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in  Eastern  houses.    Joseph.,  Archieol.,  1.  xiv..  xv.,  (  12, 

Meflnns  this.    Herod  I.  had  taken  a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy'a 

ioUiers;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofs,  and  then,  it  is  said,  "rovi  ifi^vi  rtiw  oi«wy 

'«  r  affca  vrw  V,  ifivXca  tc*  Ktiru  rav  arpaTnardv  Itipa  a0p6ft{  airttXXfffiftivtav.**      £ven  those  who 

^pp€mt  Mark's  account  to  be  an  imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  dKOfimitwnita  which  Luke 

^^^ed,  must  still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  construction 

^•d  Astern  houses.    Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otherwise,  he  would 

^    taave  said  that  they  broke  it.    As  I  have  said  before,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places, 

^Pl>~  that  he  used  a  separate  authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  some,  tliat  hi* 

'***l*€il  was  the  original  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

^k>d  ibrgiyes  the  sins  in  heaven,  but  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  the  Divine  forgive* 
*•••-      "  Son  of  Man"  and  "  in  earth"  are  correlative  conceptions. 

^  ^%  was  only  in  thif  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power  io  itself  that 
^^'>*^mt  said.  "  //  is  easm  ^  &c. 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for 
giveness  of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.   The  Withered  Hand  healed  on  the  Sabbath. — T7u  Objectim 

of  the  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted,      (Mark,  iii.,  1-6 ;  Luke, 

vi.,  6-8 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certaiii 
Sabbath  while  ^Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernaum.  Tbe 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  thdr 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confideoo& 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the 
sufferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  puttai^ 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  diej 
could  say :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days^  or  to  do  eeH; 
to  save  Ife,  or  to  kill?**  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  betwMB 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  oriti 
bpposite  evil;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate ai 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  ?  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was^ 
that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  commission.  Whoever  omits  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do^ 
is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  his  omission ;  <?.^.,if 
he  can  save  a  neighbour's  life,  ho  ought ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  b 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  be 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  fid 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  Tbit 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  Itfe  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  tbe 
Pharisees  themselves ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  ChiaA 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pbariseei 
bhowod  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  tben 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  vrordrf 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand;"  aod^ 
was  done.i 

•  Wilke'M  objections  {Urevangdistcn,  p.  191)  to  the  word  arroKTcivai  are  xxyt  decuh»  ^ 
strong  word  would  naturally  be  usod  by  Christ  to  gtvo  emphasis  to  tbe  declanitioodifc' 
sadi  R  case,  not  to  save  life,  is  to  kill. 

t  It  is  obvious  that  tho  accounts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake  wereinit^ 
iudcpendenliy  uf  each  other,  from  independent  soarcca ;  and  this  seems  to  cootinB  ^ 
truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eyewitness,  are  strikingly  cxhi''''** 
in  Luk^s  account;  e,fr.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  tbeBilin'' 
by  word  and  deed  ;  which  is  much  more  characteristic  than  Matthew's  statement  Ad^" 
for  Cbrist'ri  words,  as  given  by  Lake,  being  due  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original  iti<"'' 
less  likely,  be  :ause  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  tbe  ^ 
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%  170.  Cure  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Pharisees  dis^ 
concerted,  (Luke,  xiii.,  10.) — Of  the  Dropsical  Man,  (Luke,  xiv.) 
On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.  He  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her ;  she  was  healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
turned  and  reproached  the  people  with.  There  are  six  days  in  which 
men  ought  to  work  ;  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day^  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
party)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic actions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question, 
Doth  not  each  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
Uall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And  shall  not  this  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  /  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  band  on  the  Sabbath  day  I* 

Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
uttered,  and  thiLS  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  When 
they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

fiice  mt  alL  The  clause  in  Matt,  xii.,  12,  iiton  ro7s  HdSSavi  ica>Msiroutv,  givei  a  hint  of  the 
tboaght  more  faily  developed  in  Lake.  As  to  Matt.,  zil,  11,  it  may  be  oat  of  place ;  and, 
in  that  case,  may  be  the  same  as  Loke,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  different  form,  the  latter  being  sop* 
posed  to  give  the  trae  occasion  on  which  the  words  were  ottered.  Bat  it  is  just  as  possi 
ble  that  Christ  uttered  the  same  thought  on  two  occasions ;  or  that  he  appended  both  illos- 
trations  to  his  answer  to  the  question  given  in  Lake,  vi.,  9. 

*  The  expression  "whom  Satan  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  possession,  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility ;  and  the  words  -Kvh/fta  ioBertiaf  appear  to  confinn 
tiiis.  Bat  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  or 
in  this  pardcalar  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  fuU  sense,  need  not  be  pre- 
inpposed.  The  terms  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  becaose  of 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.  The  Strife/or  Precedence  at  FeasU^—T^e  Poor^  not  the  Ridi,t» 

be  invited. — Parable  of  the  Chreat  Supper.  (Luke,  xiv.) 
•  When  the  dme  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there  was  a  itiiie 
for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  tfadr 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition  which  they  carried  into  the  higkr, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  kingdom  of  6oD.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritoil 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  paxir 
bolic  form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life. 

This  rule  was.  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  sest,  tid 
thus  exposing  one*s  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  ov 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  c}iance  of  bei^ 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  ob* 
vious  enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  toaelj 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  pranU' 
nent  thought  illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  musthoB- 
ble  ourselves ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  In- 
mility  which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  dM 
prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  t 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  retan. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  eardily 
reward,  but  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12-U) 
of  that  kingdom. 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  fi«ni 
disagreeable  subject,  seizisd  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  *'  Blessed"  said be^ 
"  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.**  He  may  law 
boiTowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  emploja^ 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secare  d 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  w&ed 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  we» 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  betft 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  as  aw*" 
fested  and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  otdtf 
to  lay  hold  of  it 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  Bgvred^ 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  "^;^ 
first  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  **  Omeji^  ^i 
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tAings  are  now  ready** — are  the  Pharisees,  who,  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  certain  of  a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
Tarious  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  too 
husy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for 
^ the  poor f  the  fnaimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind;**  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em* 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room ;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  the 
JUaMm,  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.  The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples /or  plucking  Com  on  the  Sad- 
bath, — Christ  defend^  them.  (Luke,  vi.,  1;  Matt.,  xii.,  18.) 
During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  through  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  corn  was  ripe ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,*rubbed  them  in  their  hands,!  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  giound,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.     David,  he  told  them, 
Tiolated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  bread, 
when  no  other  could  be  had.|     The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas- 
unich  as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  rest ;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.     But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  truth)  if  a  devia-. 
tion  from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service,  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  was  greater  than  the  Temple^  the 
iughest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.§ 

*  ^iUanv  itwftp6irputrov.  Lake,  vi.,  1.    Moaning,  if  the  reading  be  ooirect,  the  firit  Sab> 
^ttb  after  the  second  Eaater-day,  when  the  first  sheaf  of  corn  was  presented  in  the  Temple 
f  A  customary  way  of  appeasing  hanger  in  those  lauds,  even  to  this  day ;  cH  Robituon 
Palwstifie.  iL  4*9  and  430.  t  ^  Bam.,  xzi.  $  Cf.  p.  89. 
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Having  thus  vitidicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea,  vi.,  6,  to  thai 
idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  they  known  that  lore  it 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  seiTice,  they  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  wlio 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  alaofof 
the  Sabbath4  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope- 
ment  up  to  a  certain  peiiod.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  place.§ 

§  173.  Christ* s  Discourse  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  rftJu 

Pharisees, — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples.     (Matt,  xr, 

1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  sa 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusatioo, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypoci* 
ical;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistry.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  be 
turned  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  tree 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "  Hear  and  understand;  «rf 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  dejileth  a  man  ;  hut  that  which  comAk 
out  of  the  7nouthf  this  dejileth  a  man.*^  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospel*); 
instead  of  softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  nwi* 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  jutf 
quoted  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  lawr  in  »• 

*  The  yap  in  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  may  refer  either  to  v.  7  or  v.  6 ;  in  either  cage  it  bu  •  «* 
nexion  oftlioaght  with  v.  6.  t  The  koL,  in  Lake,  vi.,  5,  agrees  well  widid* 

X  Mark,  ii.,  27,  joins  well  to  this.    The  "  man"  of  v.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man'^ia^**"  ~s 
a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  as  tlie  work  of  a  later  hand. 

J  I  consider  myself  jostiiied  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  ii«*  "'■^* 
their  foil  meaning,  and  comparing  them  with  other  expressions  of  Chriit'i. 
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opect  to  food,  &c.,  and  thus  could  afford  thc^  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness :  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
skall  be  rooted  up ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
hoik  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  ("  All  merely  human  growths — every 
thing  not  planted  hy  God— must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouhle  you ;  hlind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
6till  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  fi-om  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
nStej  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
00  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand," said  he,  **  that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  1  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
coroes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
irashed  hands ;  the  wider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

\  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee,     (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 
(1.)  Objects  of  the  Miflsion. — Powers  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.     The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
Ut  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labours, 
tod  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a 
tna\  mission.     An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
Cliroagh  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
^e  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.     He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
pi'oclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
^'^  9  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gift  of  the 

•  Cf.  p.  88. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it.  So  long  as  Hs  remaiBod  upon  the  eaith. 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  wbo^ 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calliDg  tlie 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present  weric  wm 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  wiikin  then 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  wofd, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  bo 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

"  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together^  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  aver  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  li 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick,*'  We  see  thtt 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dwdl 
in  him  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  Bflt 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  souroe  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  wo 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  ochen  d»> 
pended  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  Uik 


(2.)  InstnLCtbnf  to  the  MiMJoparicy. — ReaMms  for  the  Bxclmion  of  the  1 
and  Heathen.    (Matt.,  x.,  5--6 ;  Luke,  ix.,  1,  &c.) 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  so* 
nouncement  by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  grave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  ooly 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned ;  the  developemont  df 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  tad 
to  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  £d 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Thdr 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  tad 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  sail 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establishment  of  his  king^dom.  All 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  fit>m  cob- 
sidering  it  apart  from  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  Gron  could  Be  planted  among  tbe 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  nece^ 
sary  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciplei; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enligfatenili^ 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  TheliolEi 
of  the  chain  of  interned  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  greit 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other;  t 

*  Matthew  evidentiy  comiects  many  things  with  the  inatroctioiM  giTeo  to  tibe  ApoitiBiA 
view  of  ttieirjirst  joorney,  which,  chitmobgically,  belong  later,  viz. :  to  tbote  given  tt  thi 
miMion  of  tbe  Serenty,  which  he  omitf.  Bat  it  is  likely  that  Lake,  ix.,  1,  aeq^  givet  bar 
nn  abridgment,  ami  we  may  fill  it  oat  from  Matthew. 
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premature  developement  would  00I7  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the^peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
they  (Succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  ^ich  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  cannot  bear  them  now  /"  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  readj/^-made ;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
th^re  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Gtililee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  J^s.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  V  It  might  be  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  could  not  at  that  tim^ 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  \m 
parted  to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jewt  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine ;  and  there  was, 
dierefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  erroi'  which  would  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
ofhraeV^  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  *'  other  sheep^ 
not  of  thisfold^^\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

•  Book  iv..  pt.  i^  chap.  ii.  t  John,  x,  IS. 
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Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samantans  as  to  the 
Galilean  Jews.  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  tbe 
feelings  of  the  Ssimaritans,  nor  to  n^et  the  controversies  into  whicb 
they  must  inevitahly  he  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  two 
sons  of  Zehedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  tliis. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunde^ 
stand  Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  fnm 
he  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bet- 
then  must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kiDgdoD 
of  GrOD,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  the  diacifkt 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  their  Master,  whose  vroih 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  Inatroctions  continued ;  the  Apostles  eigoined  to  rely  on  ProvideDoe. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey ,t  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  sec  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ;  to  he  content  with  what  was 
ofiered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
them ;  and  thus,  having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
lahnurs  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.^:  At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable  ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  rf 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.  Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus,  (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 
In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  tbe  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powen 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  thai 
when  Messiah  should  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis 
played,  not  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptis 

•  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  Thii  is  the  essential  part  of  the  initraction ;  differences  of  detail  are  of  no 

*  Lake,  xxii.,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  done  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them  thus :  '*  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
him**  (Matt,  xiv.,  2).  Others  said  that  Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah ;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself,  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
BO  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles, — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou 
sand,  (Matt.,  xiv. ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Significance 
of  the  Miracle, — //*  Effect  upon  the  Multitude, 
Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de 
parted,  with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  on 
che  western  shore  of  Genesareth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias.^  But  the  multitude 
took  care  to  see  whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  him.t 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

*  Lake,  ix.,  10.  The  tetrarch  Philip,  who  railed  the  village  of  Bethiaida  (on  the  eaat 
■tde)  to  the  dignity  of  a  pity,  diitingaishcd  it  from  the  Tillage  of  the  lame  name  on  the 
west  aide,  hy  adding  the  name  Julia*,  from  the  emperor'fl  daughter  (Joseph.,  ArchoBoL, 
zriii.,  %  $  1).  It  ii  not  f  trange  that  the  name  ni^Sfn^S  (meaning  a  place  ofJUK  •'JUk- 
imgr-iofcn),  ihoold  be  applied  to  two  places  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  aboonding  in  fish. — 
^Mason'B  Palestine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  566. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  Jolm,  vi.,  5,  that  Christ  only  withdrew  to  the  east  sliore  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  maltitnde  on  the  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
sroolJ  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw 
cb^m,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  hoar.  What 
wu«  do:ic  apon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in  the 
•jooptical  aocoanta.  t  C£  p.  ISA, 
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agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  ae- 
ation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  substance,  or  a 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  mon 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  natare  of  the  a^ 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  tba 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  braught  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  matenal  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  miraole  might  hart 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this— -examples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages — the  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  it»  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  pait 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  **'  send  the  nmUitMii 
away  into  the  villages  to  buy  victuals"  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  roost  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  "Tboo 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  diey  mij 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesb 
that  there  were  provisions  on  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought ;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  witii 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  bis  ad 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  spiritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  w$s  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circumstances 
iirhich  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elling to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  came  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain 
it.*  Here,  then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sus* 
tenance  failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  quantity^  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
eelf^  by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power 
of  his  words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  John*!  Gbipc],  however,  differs  from  others  io  this  point  (vi.,  5),  in  stating  that  Chrift 
lilmself  asked  the  question,  "  Whence  thall  tee  bity  bread  7*'  ^c.,  before  any  thing  else  was 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  comparison  with  the  other  Gospels,  thaMtfohn  haa  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  woald  not  mako  this  the^r«^  question,  whena  mnltitnde  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  meant  to 
prepare  ^e  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  beginning.  From  John,  vi.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
tlimt  the  ereot  took  place  towards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  firom  tfie 
Accounts  in  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  this 
statement,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  aooouut,  without  tlie  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel  On  the  other  hand  (of.  Matt,  xv^  39),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever- 
iratcfaful  love  and  oompassion ;  nor  was  it  bis  custom  to  work  a  mincle  suddenly^  but  in  a 
Batorally-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  ii  we  adopt  the  view  of 
note  t,  p.  961. 

t  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  If  att.,  xv.,  39,  seq.,  and  Mark.  viii.. 
1-^,  k  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  dif- 
fisreotly  stated.  The  fact  that  the  narratives  are  suhttantiaUy  alike,  and  differ  in  matters 
ooooparatively  ut^important,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  view ;  but  the  relative  dif- 
farencM  of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  ieven  baves  inatead  ot^ve,  and  the  m^hi- 
Cade  spending  three  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The  resemblances  may  be  mm- 
cribed  to  the  one  account'i  havidg  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt.,  xvi.,  9, 10,  would 
not  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
Cbe  facts  were  presupposed  to  be  different,  without  affecting  its  veracity.  The  loealitieM 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
etuiem  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  nM)antatn.  The  locality  which  we  aasign  to  the  second 
will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  viz.,  where  Magdala^  to  which 
Christ  passed  over  (Matt,  xvi.,  39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Talmodical  accounts 
{Ugkifoat,  Cborograph^  c.  76 ;  Wetsiein,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Oadara,  consequently,  on  the 
•aatem  side  of  the  sea.  If  tliis  be  so,  the  second  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  upon  a 
■Bountain  on  the  trettem  slxiro ;  thus  assigning  a  locality  to  it  different  frcnn  that  of  die  first 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  soath  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  el-MeJdel  (llobinsou),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Mag- 
dala  {Burckkard/.  Germ,  trans.,  ii.,  559  ;  cf.  Ro$enmUUert  Handbuch  der  BibHschen  Alter- 
Chamskunde,  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talroudic  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
TiJ^rias :  bat  not  so  well  with  the  one  quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  waa  near  Oadara , 
but  caxmot  the  Migdal  Oadar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  f   Cf  Gete»iu$*t 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepan- 
tory  to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climax  of  his  miracle-workiog 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  **  He  that  can  do  tuck  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 
mountain. 

§  177.  Christ  Walks  upon  the  Waters.     (John,  vi.,  16  ;  Matt.,  xiv.,  ZZ\ 

Mark,  vi.,  45.) 
Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  sai^ 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting  Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  wouTd  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  odier 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with 
storm  and  w^yes.  Afler  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  t8 
reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Cbriit 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel* 

remark  on  the  passive  cited;  Burckhardt,  ii.,  1056;  RobtMoriy  iii.,  5S)9;  Matt,  xrit  L 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  a^ees  better  with  the  sapposition  of  the  tcetttem  shore.  K 
then,  Mugdala  was  on  the  tctstem  shore,  tlie  second  miracle,  like  the  first,  matt  hare  » 
carred  on  the  eastern ;  the  direction  of  their  subseqaeut  passage  acroaa  the  lake  wooU 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  course  (indicated  in  Matt,  xj'u  W) 
would  accord  very  well  with  Matt,  xv.,  21 ;  and  all  this  favoors  the  opinioo  that  we  bare 
ttco  reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  betwe«B 
Matt.,  XV.,  39,  and  xiv.,  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  seiU  his  disciples  away  fint  by 
ship ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  himself;  bat  this  might  have  arisen  from  ta 
omission  in  the  former  passage ;  just  as  we  find  Lake,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it  Hie 
probability  of  the  miracle  having  been  wroaght  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  bive 
tEdien  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.*  We  rccognime  in  Matt,  xt, 
29 ;  xvi.,  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  freqaently  find 
in  this  document,  although  an  original  and  evangelical  one,  the  same  expressioos  and  ev«li 
narrated  more  than  once ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forma. 

"  If  it  were  even  grammatically  possible  to  translate  iv;\  r$(  ^akiaerii  "  along  the  ««," 
and  iiri  rffv  ^dXaacav  "toicards  the  sea,"  although  the  connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  8iipposii% 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  circle  to  the  otlicr  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dif 
ciples,  who  had  slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  construction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  narrative.  This  ii 
most  obvious  in  John's  account  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  baa  least  of  tfie 
miraculous  about  it  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  fdrlonga,  not  acrosf,  bat 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in ;  how  will  this 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  21),  "  immediately  the  ship  icas  at  the  iand,  H-kifher  they 
v>ent  7"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  tcestem  shore ;  and 
what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  tliat  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  7  Cf  L^U» 
excellent  remarkf .  tJi  loc. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
storm  and  darkness,  but  thought  they  saw  "  a  spirU,'*^  But  Christ 
called  to  them,  **It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice 
tamed  their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them; 
(18  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tum.t 

§  178.  Christ  in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum,     (John,  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitude  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  on  some  other  day.|  They  were  suiprised,  and,  therefore,  tlio 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearanpe,  since  they  had  lefl  him  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  difierent  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind ;  their  enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  7ne,  not  because  yc  saw 
the  miracles,  hut  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed."  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  Goo, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
^fts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (i.  e.,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  his  Divine  calling." 

*  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jestu  was  walking  on  the  shore ;  it  could  have  been  nothing 
strange,  cipcciaUy  towards  Easter,  when  to  many  were  travelling  towardi  Jcmialein,  to 
see  a  man  walking  on  the  lake-tide  towards  morning. 

t  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itself. 

X  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  yiolatiou  of  the  Sabbath;  in  later  times  there 
were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  on  the  secoDd  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  ( Winer,  Real 
wArterboch  9d  ed..  voL  ii,  p.  037). 
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Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  most 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour?"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work :  "  Believe  an  him  whom  Ghd  hath  Jflit.'*  Widi 
thu  faith  every  thing  is  given. 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Answer:  "  Christ  the  Bvead  of  Life." 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either,  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  wbo 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
perplexed  even  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced;!  cf 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  Ind 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe; 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation  ;|  ud, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked  ^ 
he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna — angds* 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  oflfered  to 
lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  doe 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  their  camal  fish- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter*s  son  sboald 
say,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,*^  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  ihcm 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  t.  c,  their  depo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind  ;  of  these-  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43- 
47).  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept the  Father  J  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him"  Seek  within  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  camfi 
to  me  carnally,  with  no  sepso  of  spiritual  need  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
:he  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
unto  me  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  **they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God  ;**^  and  so. 

*  It  is  part  of  John'g  manner  not  to  dlBtingouh  individaali  or  classes  closely  io  hif  sir 
rations. 

f  For  the  miracle  in  the  miracle,  the  Sapemataral*  as  Boch,  oan  only  be  wp^rAenM^ 
the  Sense  for  the  Sapematoral.  The  reaction  of  the  senses  on  tihe  critical  imderstsnfiBf 
can  soon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in  the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reasons  swat 
what  he  thinks  he  has  seen ;  "  it  could  not  have  happened  sa" 

t  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  accoonts  of  Uie  tico  instances  in  which  the  mnltitada 
were  miracnloasly  fed,  that  the  second  is  followed  (Matt.,  xvi.,  1}  by  a  demand  made  apoa 
Christ  for  a  sign  from  heaven, 

$  John,  vi.,  45.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  svbsequenl  teaching  of  all  by  the  be- 
stoA\"ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Christianity ;  the  thing  in  viev  is 
the  passage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faitli,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  u  Qti'* 
lour,  which  was  not  tu  be  restrained  by  any  human  statutes. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  ol 
Gt)D,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  be  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except  through  the 
Son;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  [^  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen 
the  Father,  save  he  which  w  of  God;  he  hath  seen  the  Father^*],  Thi^- 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  te^^ad 
tliem  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  "  He  that  helieveth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life**  Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "  I  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven,*'  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him ;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 
heaven. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world ;  hence,  that  the  bread 
'which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  different  from  the 
bread  which  he  was ;  different^  that  is,  from  his  whole  self-communi- 
cation. "  And  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  fiesh^  This  bread 
'was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  exist- 
ence ;  the  life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.t 

(3.)  Eatmg  Christ's  Flesh  and  drinking  his  Blood. — His  own  Explanation  of  this 

(John,  vi.,  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  San  of  Man,*^  &c.  (v.  53-58).  "  Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,  make  it  as  your 
own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

*  Laehmann'g  text  omits  tlio  words  ^  h^  i<^ov  in  v.  51,  a  reading  which  is  supported  by 
ooosiderable  authority.  Omitting  these  words,  only  the  general  idea  (die  96fl  lo  be  de- 
rotod  for  the  salvation  of  men)  woald  bo  made  prominent  in  the  passage  ;  not,  however,  to 
the  cxclasion  of  his  self-sacrifico  as  the  culmiuatingpoint  of  bis  Ufe  devoted  to  God  and  to 
man's  salvation.  But  tho  omission  would  make  the  passage  harsh,  and  unlike  John's  style : 
the  words  may  have  slipped  oat  of  some  of  the  MSS.,  from  their  similarity  to  the  preceding 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Klinc(  says  against  LiLck§  (Stnd.  u.  Krit,  1836, 1)  in  regard 
to  this  (lividiui)  of  tliu  discouno,  bat  my  views  remain  nnafiectcd.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
woTiis  of  Christ  tho  Lutheran  Realiim,  so  called. 
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To  make  the  sense  of  bis  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  **  bread  from  heaven ;"  a#  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me^ 
even  he  shall  live  by  me,\  This  is  the  bread  that  came  dotcnjram  heav- 
en.  But  most  of  his  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  underistaod 
how  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  hafe 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  bis  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear** 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna 
gogue,  but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  fi^Uowers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  lefl  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persoDS 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  **  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing ray  flesh;  doth  this  offend  you?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  ?  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyes  ;J  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat 
ray  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  iraport  and  extent  at  the  tirae  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
lifenstrearaing  words :  *' It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  thejlesh  prqfitdk 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  youj  they  are  spirit  and  they  art 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  "  to  eat  bif  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  fame  meaning. 

t  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  explains  his  meaning  by  changing  hii  words  is 
enough  to  show  how  far  removed  these  words  are  from  any  reference  to  a  commonicatiaa 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

X  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  his  cxaltatV  n  to  heavnt, 
arc  anitod  together  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  thn  negative  side,  the  removal ;  the  e^ 
•f  faith,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the  other. 
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life.  It  18  the  Spirit  that  giyeth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing ;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensihle  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates 
itself  through  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  fn)m 
rae  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them.*'  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in ;  and,  ^*  therefore^**  said  he,  *'  I  said  unto 
you^  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me^  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father,  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief." 

(4.)  Sifting  of  the  Disciples. — Peter's  Confession. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  time  many  of 
hit  disciples  went  hack,  and  walked  no  more  with  himJ]  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  chocked 
it ;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  V*  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  follow 
ship :  "  Lord^  to  whom  can  we  go  ?"  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  (low  of  thoir 
life-giving  fountain  :  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life'*  And,  thorn 
fore,  he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Josus  wnii 
Messiah  (v.  69)^  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  PotorV 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to  himself— ho  naitl, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  wohIh,  show* 
ing  to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  ropont  ond 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Foiling  this,  thoy 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CE8AREA  PHlLlFri 

§  179.  Reasons  for  the  Journey, 

WE  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  tiA 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  bear  the  re 
port  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stonnj 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  tbis 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  which  other  circumstances  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galilee,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  woik 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  mdi 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  denred 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  Yamr 
self  into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Panecu^  or  Casam 
-Philippic  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.f  The  first  stage  of  ths 
journey  tqok  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth. 

§  180.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida, — Peter's  Second  Canfe^' 
sion, — TJie  Power  of  the  Keys,  (Mark,  viii. ;  Matt.,  xvi.) 
At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphically  described  by  MaiL 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  bad  been  d(HNv 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned.f 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  whidi  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion.§     In  contrast  with  those  who 

*  Cf.  Lake,  zziii^  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  diero  is  more  iateriMl  pioba 
CHIity  in  Lake,  iz.,  7,  than  Matt.,  ziv.,  I,  2. 

t  TVe  infer  the  direction  which  Chriit  took  with  hii  diBciplei  ftom  oomparing  Matt*  zr, 
21 ;  xvi.,  1^;  Mark,  vii.,  24;  viii.,  27;  Lake,  ix.,  10-18. 

X  Tliis  an  its  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it 

$  In  all  the  Gk>spebi  thii  event  is  closely  connected  with  the  miracakHii  feeding,  whick 
confirms  oor  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facts.    Trae,  it  is  possible  that  Peter'f 
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saw  in  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;''  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he  must  ha,ye  Jeh  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  wheu  he  added, ''  the  Son  of  the  living  GodJ' 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  obtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise  :  "  Blessed  art 
ikou,  Jbr  ^flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father 
which  ii  in  heaven,*^  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed— 
a  Divine ,^^,  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either  make  or  stand  in  stead  of.* 
Id  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  diat  great  fact  and  truth  which  fbrms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
^  to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rock,  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person,  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  x^^V^*  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  "  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

eoofeMioii,  m  recorded  by  John,  Ib  the  lame  m  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  «• 
sential  wooM  be  kMt  if  it  were  so.  But  we  may  certainly  sappote  that,  at  ao  critical  a 
period,  Chriflt  ooold  have  qaestioned  hii  diaciples  thai  cloaoly  on  two  differeat  oocaaioni  io 
regard  to  their  peraonal  convictiona,  which  were  ioon  to  undergo  ao  aerere  a  trial 

•  CC  p.  139. 

t  The  "  OaUt  of  Hades,"  in  Matt.,  ztI,  18  (cf.  Isa.,  xxxriii.,  K) ;  1  Cor.,  zr.,  55),  desig- 
Bftte  rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  thia  riew  the  paaaage  meant,  that 
"the  Charch  shoald  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life, 
flhoold  fear  death  no  more— of  coarse  implying,  however,  that  ahe  ahookl  bo  victorioua 
orer  all  hostile  powers. 
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to  bo  the  key  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "  to  bind  and 
loose'*  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  aod 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  r^ 
jected  it.* 

§  181.   The  Disciples  prohibited  to  reveal  ChrisVs  Messianic  Dignity,—' 

The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.,  xvi.,  20-28 ;   Mark,  teL, 

30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  ho  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  viable 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ;  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  tangfat 
them  that  it  was  by  his  oum  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  tD 
be  established.  [  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tdl  ws 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ,  From  that  time  he  bcgctn  to  show  to 
his  disciples  Tiow  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  Ifc] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
from  difiusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  and  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declaratiooi 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples*  opin 
ions  and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  **  Be  itfarfnm 
thee^  Lord,**  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  kbg- 
dom.  And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highW. 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesli 
and  blood,  but  by  tho  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  ts 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  fledi 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  to  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

*  This  view  of  the  "  binding  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  by  John,  xx.,  23.  The  wm 
thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt,  x.,  13  ;  2  Cor.,  u.,  lH,  16.  The  difference  l» 
tween  the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and  that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  caose  no  difBcvky: 
they  refer  to  different  conceptions ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  excloakm  fitn,  t^ 
kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  the  meant  of  reception  and  exdniioo,  viz.,  the  ] 
of  sin  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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vent  Christ  from  ofiering  the  sacrifice  which  his  Divine  calliug  de 
manded  ;*  and  his  disposition  was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.t 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
ame  holy  interest  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denial|  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentary  on  proph- 
ecy, were  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  f» 
their  Ministry, — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Harmlessness  of 
Danes.  (Matt.,  x.,  16.)— (2.)  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.) — (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam 
tnon  of  Unrighteousness,^*  &c. 

(1.) 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  lo 
gard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  Wo,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  hero ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  scqient.§ 

*  The  altcmttiOiM  in  Peter's  foolings,  and  his  consoqaont  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
ibe  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  stand-puint  wliich  ho 
tben  occapied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  tlms  op> 
poaitely  to  him,  as  Sehlciermachcr  does  (Wcrke,  ii.,  107).  And,  thercf(>re,  I  see  no  internal 
groand  ibr  beliering  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narrative  hero. 

t  This  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  Christ's  previous  dt^clara* 
tkn  and  promise  to  Peter;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  togetlier,  attest  the  iidvUty 
of  the  narrative  as  ancormptcd  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest. 

X  It  was  naturally  necessary  fur  Christ  to  impress  this  truth  frcquentJy  oikni  the  disci 
pies  ;  Matt,  xvi.,  24  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34,  35 ;  Luke  ix.,  S3,  94  ;  and,  thorofuro,  tlie  occurrence 
of  iimiiar  passages,  «.  ^.,  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  John,  xii.,  25,  26,  proves  notliing  against  the  ori 
ginality  of  the  discourses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayiugs  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  anotlier  to  tliu  same 
tenor. 

4  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  docs  so  several  times  to  tliis  one, 
Rom-,  3Lvi.,  19;  1  Cor.,  xiv.,  20.  I  i)lace  the  passage  in  thb  connexion  as  bettor  adaptod 
to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostolical  missionary  journey. 
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They  were,  indeed,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divino  Spirit,  and  to  bt 
furnished  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wial 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  oTer- 
coming  the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wisdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  sack 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  tbe 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  God  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heait 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  bolj 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  tpii 
dom  with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  ^iscipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understandiDg, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  e^  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2-) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence,*  We  find  the  main  point  of  comparison  noc, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  The  children  of  this  wfrU 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light**  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter;  as,  op 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  naeai& 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  tbe  children  of  the  worid 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumblings 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

*  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  thia  parable,  according  to  Lake,  zvi.,  1,  waa  addrcued  to  ti>* 
discipUs,  even  tboagh  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  circle  of  diaeiplea,  and  not  specifically 
to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not  suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  was  directed  against  the  avanci 
of  tbe  Pharisees. 
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the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
ness of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto ;  if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
pmdence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  "We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  tukon 
away ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
•'receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themsclvcH  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  onrth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness ;  or  that  the  merely  outwnnl  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  etornnl  joy. 
The  persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already  "  children  of  light  ;** 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acU, 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow-Christians.  "  Fit  youniolvi»s,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  tho 
parable ;  there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friends  by  tho 
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unjust  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth ;  here  the  pioiia  poor  ai*. 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  heafen. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  direction 
for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  fjLOfifJtcjvdg  t^^  ddiKiagf  ddiKog  fMtfifiojvd^;  because  they  are  usuallj 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is, 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  KoafjtoKpdriJp)  oodl 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  is  another  Man% 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  straDgen^ 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignoranLt 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Chritf, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  '<  Be  faithfiil  in 
managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much;*  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  u«eof 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  *  But  he  that  is  unjnst  in  the 
least,  will  bo  unjust  also  in  much.*  Who  will  trust  you  with  the  inie 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon  1  « And  if  yc  hate 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  your  higher  nature,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  V* 

The  concluding  thought  is :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  maste»  il 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sonse,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  instrument;  so  no  man  can  have  two  ma*- 

*  The  antithesis  of  SotKov  and  i^Tj6tv6v,  in  v.  11,  might  lead  us  to  interpret  the  first  i* 
*•  what  is,  in  itself,  not  good ;"  but  the  phrase  namifjtvai  rtfi  dStKias,  and  the  implied  allusui 
to  the  parable,  favour  the  sense  given  in  the  text. 

t  Here  is  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of  W(»4d]j  goods  aadtbe 
tme  Christiau  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan  is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  b  i 
physical  sense ;  and  the  possession  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necesflarica,  is  cootiieni 
MB  sinful  in  itself,  as  sharing  in  a  domain  wliich  ought  to  be  left  exclntirely  to  the  terruiti 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  trve  riches,  which  the  Ghriftio 
alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fulness ;  tbcy  bdo^ 
to  Satan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  Bat  as  the  world,  fim  t 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  beoouie  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  worldly  goods  aro  to  be  cmiJuyt!^ 
by  the  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  paribie;  ul 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christ,  instcsd  «< 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generalit}',  applied  it  specificaUy  to  acts  of  bcnevc 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  that  pcrio<l,  had  no  opportunity  of  cmpk^ying  their  prop»^rrv  !  • 
farther  the  odier  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  such  as  have  been  abundantlv  ftinislK'i"  i  ■ 
the  later  course  of  iu  developement    Cf.  De  Wctte,  Matt^  xix.,  21. 
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ijen  npiritually ;  the  one  only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  the  master.' 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mam 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  God  as  Mas- 
ter, thesB  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  Gt>D  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  itself^  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God — the  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vL, 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light.  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  wisdom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  wo 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  vtrith  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
Ufe. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  **Be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves  J*  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  t.  f.,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
bat  this,  that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  ? 

^  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preaching  the  Gospel, 
Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt.,  vii.,  6,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swinc^  lest  they  tramjtle 
them  under  their  fiet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,  "Valuable  as  |>carlK 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  the  holy  pearls 
frould  be  valueless  in  rtio  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  caraal  desires,  would 
jnly  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
oe  preserN'cd  for  ihe  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
uritucss  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
Qccd  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet. 
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The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into  which  some 
later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  ofTering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regarl  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  ofience  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined^  of  neces- 
sity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition  ;  or  when  he  punished  tbeir  obduracy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  ofier- 
ing  the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itaelf  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  say- 
ings depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  leiter  only,  but  ako 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  foUowing 
saying:  "yiveaOe  rpane^Tai  doKtfioii  become  approved maney^kangen" 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech; 
and  the  external  and  intenial  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  "5c  like  acute  money-changers ;  adding  daUifU 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you^  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  monej 
at  interest  with  him  ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  fii-st  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  moDey- 
changer  to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Christ  might 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

% 
•  See  Fahricii,  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T.,  i.,  330 ;  iii.,  5*24.  We  find  this  SQ^oDg  in  tpoc* 
r}'phal  writings,  both  hereticRl  and  Catholic ;  and  many  imitations  of  it  seem  to  hare  beeo 
made  by  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  the  first  century,  which  could  not  have  bappeneii  tl 
that  time  had  it  not  been  uttered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (wbo«e  wridii^ 
contained  many  allasious  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hue  fiom  tbem) 
In*rhnp8  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  1  Tbcss.,  v.,  21,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Haiud,  wilk 
wbost!  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree.— f  S/vrf.  v.  Krit^  1836»  L) 
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firom  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

§  184,  The  Sjfr<hPhcenician  Woman.  (Matt.,  xv.,  21 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  RcjiuIse.—{3.)  Her  Faith.— {i.)  The 
Result. 

(1.) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  tho  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  tlio  noigh* 
bourhood  (a  Canaanite  or  PhoDniciaii),  whoso  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  tho  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  **  Have  mercy  on  mc,  O  Lord  !  thou 
Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.**  ^ 

(2.) 

"  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  loit  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  .  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  east  it  to  dogs^*  Taking  this  reply  alone^  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indited, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  tlie  Jowh,  tliut  he 
Bbould  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  n^pel  tho 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  wn  may 
not  bo  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  chjiir  vic3W 
of  tho  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  dlQiculties  to  a  great  oxtfrnt  liy 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  misHion  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  refernul  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  tlie  Jewish  people ;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  Ixjhjug- 
tng  to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  bo  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  tlu;  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his/;r/'- 
tomal  assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  tho 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  nt- 
main  hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark,  vii.,  24).     In 

"  Tho  attempt  to  remore  these  difficulties  by  the  tluwty  that  Christ  altcniiJ  his  plan  at 
differeot  periods  caooot  be  maile  to  haiin/w<ize  with  tho  attcudant  ciiY-unintaiH-fa  fif  thu 
esse,  as  relat<M  by  Mark  as  wl-II  as  Matthvw ;  fur  these  circumstanres  ftho  JfHirrKfy  into 
North  Galilee,  Jcc.)  prnvc  that  this  case  m'lst  bo  placed  rfarorirAii^rally  <^iCrr  (4her  rases  io 
whidi  Christ  had  assisted  izMliridaal  beaiheos. 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  individual  pagans,  no  for* 
ther  consequences  were  likely  to  follow ;  but  his  agency  in  thu  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  acuoo, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  m 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fenrert 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
^e  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  be  was  di^ 
ferently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  eifiUdrenU 
bread  to  the  dogs*^  may  sound  to  us^  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that 
all  should  become  "  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were, 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  their  truth.  "  Yes^  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crmmht 
which  fall  from  their  master's  tabled 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  he  vs 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed ;  nor  could  Christ  have 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought  Bui 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man^  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  his 
person)  God  revealed  himself  to  her  heart ;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  thb 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  \ye- 
culiarly  Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  *'  He  that  humblttk 
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Aimseif  shall  be  exalted;*'  he  answered  the  woman,  commending  her 
as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ;  he 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  toilt,*^  He  set  up  the  believitig  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  that  faith  which  was  to  become,  among  the  pagans,  tlio 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  lunnblo,  self- 
denying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ ; 
this  spirit,  so  in*econcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom. 
Idle,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  afibrds  another  lesson,  also.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struirglcs — nay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers .  appear  to  bo  unheard  and  un- 
answered— with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
fhfH  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.) 

§  185.  The  Transjiguration  of  Christ.     (Luke,  ix.,  29-36.) 
Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 
Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  was  tramfigurcd  before 
them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  bo  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits ;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth ;  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  absurd 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rathei 
than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  intended 
tn  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been   intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness ;    for,  during  its 

•  Lake  iayi  eisht  days;  Matthew  fix  ;  'mwoWwvj:  no  discropanry,  hoiTcvcr,  for  it  is  easy 
to  show  tliat  tiiey  cinpk)yed  diffiTcnt  tnodtfs  of  coin]iutAtioo.  Statements  of  time  thai 
ft^recine  in  fact,  but  differing  in  form,  are  among  the  surest  si^s  of  veracity  in  historici) 
aftrrmtives. 
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progress,  they  were  **  heavy  witJi  sleepy''*  and,  therefore,  until  to  apprt?- 
hend  it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  un- 
known  object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  bo  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative  :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  apart,  into  a  mountaio,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayei 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  precedhig  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans- 
figured with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour  s  prayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visiont  thus  :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Eliw 
in  celestial  splendour ;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  wa* 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  tha' 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awcike,  and,  in  b 
half-waking  condition,^  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  stiiking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep'  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difliculty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  o£  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.§ 

*  \Vc  do  not  know  whether  this  was  Mouut  Hennon,  or  the  moantaiu  from  wkic^ 
Ccsarca  Philippi  took  the  uaiuc  Pawns.  The  old  tradition,  which  luakea  Mount  Taiai 
the  site  of  the  transfiiruratiou,  cannot  be  relied  on. 

t  Cf  Matt.,  xvii.,  9.  t  Cf.  Luke,  ix.,  33,  last  daxMe. 

$  Wc  have  several  times  remarked  that  too  much  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  tfac 
omission  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  Kvangelists.  Still  his  silence  id 
regard  to  the  transfi ^ration  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  asd 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  graudeor  a{ 
Christ  in  a  very  hi^h  dcgreo.  Two  reasons  may  be  sujjposcd  for  this  :  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distiuct  rcprwentt- 
tiou  of  it;  or,  (2.)  Thnt  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and,  thereRwre,  did  not  it 
tach  so  niur.li  imports! nee  to  it.  iJr.  Schneckenburfrer  (Beitraijeu  zur  Eitdeitung  in  das  Xeoe 
Testament)  thmlis  tl  it  John  omitted  tlie  trnnsHjj'urntioa  bc<auso  of  the  Guostlcs  and  Do- 
eotics,  who  might  htk^c  used  it  to  Bupj>ort  tiicir  views  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  bat  to  as  it 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  186.  Elias  a  Foreruntier  of  Messiah.     (Matt.,  xvii.,  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
uis  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  as 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that 
Elias  mMst  first  appear ,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
£lias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  tliat  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
tliey  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiiitually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  ho  "  is 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
Uuy  listed^X  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Alan  suffer  of  them,^* 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  from  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Baptist. 

§  187.  Christ  Cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at- 
tempted it  in  vain,     (Mark,  ix.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14  ;  Luke,  ix.,  37.) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude, 
On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 

Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appears  that  thia  would  have  bccu,  on  Uio  contrary,  a  reason  why  bo  ihoutd  mention  it,  to 
guard,  by  a  full  and  clear  statement,  against  misinterpretation  on  that  tide. 

*  Luke,  ix.,  3G,  is  most  simple :  they  kept  it  close^  and  told  no  man  in  those  days  any  of 
tkoee  things  tchich  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  Christ  fur> 
bade  it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event 
was  purely  objective. 

t  We  think  we  are  jostified  in  considering  Matt.,  xvii.,  10-13,  as  one  of  these ;  the  9t» 
with  which  the  question  commences  shows  that  it  has  a  comiexion  elsewhere. 

X  Those  words  prove  that  Christ  attributed  John's  fate  to  the  machinations  of  the  Phari* 
•oes. 
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BODS,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  distress  oo 
account  of  a  deeply- afflicted  son*  bad  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appean 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
veyed to  them  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  Tbey 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their'  Master.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  tbeii 
great  surprise.^  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  He  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish;  others,  doubtless, ai 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  coo- 
descending  love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  **0 
faitJdess  generation  !  how  long  shall  I  he  with  you  and  suffer  yo«.*'§ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vme  manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  power.  To  prepare  ibe 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  sufiering  sou, 
with  the  prayer,  '*  But  if  thou  ca?ist  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  w 
and  help  usJ^  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  tliou  c^nst 
tlo  any  thing,'*  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Nothing  coald  be  a  stronger  proof  of  historical  veracity  than  the  three  separate  h^t 
agreeing  accounts  of  this  event,  all  from  different  soorces.  Madk's  Darrative  is  (rfmoosly 
due  to  an  eye-witness  ;  it  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  natnralness,  without  a  trace  of  ifat 
exaggeration  which  Strauss  would  see  in  it. 

t  The  presence  of  the  scribes  would  fix  the  site  rather  at  some  mountain  erf"  Oalilee  lb«i 
at  Mount  Uermon  or  Pancas. 

X  iicOitfjtSnOrj.  Mark,  ix.,  15,  appears  entirely  natural ;  any  thing  but  exaggerated^  as  Sirwm 
will  have  it. 

$  It  by  no  means  follows  that  Christ's  exclamation  refers  to  the  disciples :  modi  own 
probably  to  all  that  had  preceded ;  the  spirit  in  wliich  his  aid  had  been  aongbt,  acd  bit 
miraculous  {>ower  doubted.  The  word  yevcd  is  too  general  for  the  Apostles ;  nor  would  tfa<» 
Lord,  who  generally  bore  with  their  weaknesses  so  benignantly,  have  so  seToreiy  re- 
provt!']  them  in  this  case.    Nor  would  they,  in  that  case,  have  put  the  qnestion  in  ver  2^ 
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and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  sajing,  "  Doubt  not ;  I  can  do 
all  things,**  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  within  himself: 
*'  Can  I  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth**  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  be* 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  help  thou  my 
unbelief"  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command  ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  corpse ;  "  but  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand 
amd  lifted  him  up,  and  he  arose  J* 

5  188.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  Failure. —  The  Power 
of  Faith, — Prayer  and  Fasting.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  20,  21.) 
After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  "  W7iy  could  not  we 
east  him  out  V*  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
&ith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  prayer  und  Jasting,  The  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former. 
•*  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;\  for  verily  I  say  unto  you^  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  sccd,\  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi- 
ble unto  you.**\\  And  then  he  adds  (probably  afbcr  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  account) :  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting.**     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

^  I  give  a  frco  tntoslation  of  that  very  difBcalt  passage,  Mark,  ix.,  S3  ;  sach  as  the  coo 
aexion  appears  to  me  to  demand.  E^  ivvaeat^  in  v.  S3,  I  thiuk,  refers  to  the  words  spoken 
by  the  man,  v.  S9 :  t6:^**  thai,"  which  had  been  said :  vtortJioai  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatican., 
■ooording  to  Bentley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  Ephra'im.  Rescript,  (see  Tischcndorf*s  re- 
{Hint) ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  gloss.    KruitchbuU  considers  it  na  middle,  hot  withont  groand. 

t  /.  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  tho  promises  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
diroagh  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  commanion  with  Ood 
libnmgfa  Christ ;  in  general,  a  want  of  relis^oaa  conviction  and  confidence,  as  practically 
displayed  in  subdning  all  doabts  and  difBcalties  ;  e.  g.,  snch  as  Panl's. 

t  Tho  same  figare  as  in  tho  parables  of  tho  kingdom  of  Ood,  probably  intended  to  illoa- 
Crate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it : 
lika  the  growth  of  tho  mighty  tree  from  the  diminativo  seed-corn. 

§  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  fignro  from  the  visible  creation  before  him, 
lo  let  forth  tho  general  thooght :  "  Yon  will  bo  able  to  removo  all  difBcalties ;  apparent  im* 
pOMibilities  will  become  possible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  tb  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality)  lies  in  its  ref* 
•rence,  in  the  context,  to  men  tcorking  as  organ$  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  excladei,  there> 
fire,  all  self-will,  refosing  to  submit  to  the  Divine  order,  which  is,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  faitb 
itselt 
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prayei*  which  is  offered  in  humiliation  before  God,  and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  ministry.! 

§  189.  Return  to  Capernaum. — Dispute  among  the  DUdpUs  for  Pre- 
cedence,—  The  Child  a  Pattern, — Acting  in  the  Name  of  Chritt. 
(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33  ;  Matt.,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion|  Christ  replied  to  ihow 
who  asked  **  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  &c.,  that  "  the  time  bad 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversatioos 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  sentmmi 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  still  the  ideal 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  tbeir 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

*  The  Jews  and  early  Christians,  in  times  of  special  prayer,  retired  from  social  intereoane 
and  bodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites ;  and  the  mentioii  of  pra^  ad 
fasting  together  implies  this  state  of  entire  collectedness  and  devotion. 

t  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  collocation  of  the  passaees 
here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt,  (xvii.,  20,  21)  harmonize  well  with  t^A  oUtf 
and  with  the  connexion.  Bat  in  Mark,  xi,  23,  the  sa^-ing  of  Chriat  in  regard  to  tkefcro 
qf faith  is  given  in  a  connexion  not  homogeneons  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  %• 
tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illastrate  the  positive  eflSciency  of  faith.  In  Loke.  xvii,  i, 
a  different  figure  is  used,  viz.,  the  uprooting  of  a  sycamore ;  and  thin  paasas^  was  probaUf 
uttered  in  a  different  locality;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Saviour,  in  view  of  his  appiuidk- 
ing  separation  from  the  disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  ▼arious  figures,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  qoestiaa  of 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28,  29)  the  ^rst  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  oat,  and  the  secMi 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  men 
certain  tltat  it  was  spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Maik,  ix.,  23,  contains  a  itats- 
ment  of  the  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  father  of  Che  deoKnise; 
in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  eolb- 
cation ;  but  in  Mattheto  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mitt*^** 
interpretation  put  upon  yrvca  Smeroi  (Matt,  xvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  fat  fettmog 
^la  rfjif  iirtertav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  Uie  passage  ca 
the  power  of  faith  to  this  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Christ  «^ 
tcred  botli  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  and  Matt.,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of 
tboucrht  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  doss  nol 
mention  (xvii.,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered ;  the  &e^ 
pies  would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faiths"  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it ;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark 

'  Cf.  p.  203. 
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tbeir  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  tneir  northern 
toar ;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  among  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  GrOD.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further ;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child, in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  God)."t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent 

merX 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  imalL  It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
great  or  small ;  its  toorth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  Thii  is  not  to  -be  confoaaded  with  a  later  dispute  of  the  same  character;  io  the  in- 
■tance  beibre  as  the  qaeition  referred  to  the  present,  not  to  the  future,  who  is  tlie  greatest 
in  his  personal  qualities  and  performances?  Christ's  reply  was  directed  to  this  question  ; 
HOC,  as  in  the  snhseqnent  case  (Lake,  xxii.,  24,  Ac),  to  one  concerning  precedence  in  the  Mes- 
■iftoic  kingdom.  Matthew's  accoant,  therefore  (xviii.,  i.),  seems  to  be  less  original  than 
those  of  Lake,  ix.,  46 ;  Mark,  ix.,  33.  The  former  is  less  homogcneoas ;  and,  besides,  in  it 
the  disciples  propose  the  question ;  in  the  others  Christ  anticipates  them ;  which  seems  the 
mora  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel  that  tbeir  dispute  was  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit,  and, 
tfterelbre,  be  ashamed  to  put  the  question.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  the  origin  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  from  this,  as  the  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
nrost  always  be  a  debatable  question,  so  far  as  Luke,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whether  the 
diflciples  only  thought  this,  or  expressed  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

t  Lake's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  upon  this  occasion,  although  more  simple  and  ho- 
BBOgeneous  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  order  of  the  two 
expressions  so  wclL  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  ydp  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  48,  and 
from  John's  question  in  v.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  words  immediately 
before  spoken  by  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  clause  referred  to. 

I  In  Matt,  X.,  43,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  has  been  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  in  his  name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act 
in  Christ's  name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act  The  form  in  which  the 
disposition  shall  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  man ;  but  the  disposition  itself,  which  is  stamped  as  Christian  from  its  reference  t  • 
the  name  of  Christ  is  independently  rooted  in  the  heart 
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of  Christ  and  for  his  sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  for 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
Christ. 

Tho  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  cot- 
tention  among  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  no  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  clainu, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190.  Christ's  two  Sayings :  "  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you. 
andy  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  mc."     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro 
found  meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  refen*ed  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for 
ward  an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just 
laid  down.* 

It  appears  that  the  miracleil  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  ths 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesiu 
for  tho  healing  of  demoniacs.f  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  oat 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  bo  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  oven  the  smallest  actioDS. 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  tliought  within  himself:  "If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  ?" 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  inTolif 
all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean 
ing,  they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ;  and  so  liis  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Sfrauxs  objects  to  Sckleiermadier's  view  (which  accords  in  sabstance  with  mbe),  thil 
"  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  thought  in  the  disciples  c/  ichich  tJiey  tcere  by  mo  unnu 
f>o»$c*$cd."  It  is  just  tho  reverse ;  it  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap 
prehension  at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  further  thought  apon  the  •enae  mod  bear 
Ing  of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  In  my  name." 

♦  As  fthoutrh  with  another  motive)  in  Acts,  xix.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  aclmg  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them ; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one :  "  Forbid 
him  not  [for  there  is  mo  fiuin  tchich  can  do  a  mirade  in  my  name  tchich 
ran  lightly  speak  evU  of  me]  ;  for  he  that  it  not  against  you  is  for  you.** 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  giTen  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  thiea  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  fisdth  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whoso  face 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  **He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me^*'  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  an  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  results^" 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — ^but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite ;  apparently  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Cion, 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  abo  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidnncns 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  Inttei*  an  in- 
ward affinity,  which  might  possibly  bo  ripened  into  full  coninmninn. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayingN  in  tliiNt  Kvnry 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward  act  and  its  rt« 
suits  stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  thoy  procaod. 

•  Cf.  p.  941. 

T 
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§  191.  The  Stater  in  the  Fuh.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  27.) 
Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
i.  e.t  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully;  but  ikii 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  er- 
ident  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  suffer  before  his  dominion  coold 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  bis 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because  as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money* 
Clirist  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  be 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison di*awn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax ;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.) 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  This  account  raits  well  to  the  higtorical  connexion  in  which  it  occon.  Matt,  xwH,  S4; 
bat  then  we  cannot  take  the  month  Adar  strictly.  If  this  last  cannot  be  allowed,  vs 
must  place  the  occurrence  iomiediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000 ;  as  the  moltitoie 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesas  as  Messiah,  the  collectors  might  well  doubt  of  his  paying 
the  tax.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wieaeler,  that  the  tax  was  doe  to  the  Empire,  for  llis 
whole  import  of  the  narrative  turns  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a  political  one. 

t  De  WdUfi  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  Rom.,  xilL,  f 
are  not  applicable  here ;  the  relation  iuTolved  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-politica]  rel» 
tio}).  which  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ,  with  the  whole  ibnn  of  that  Theocracy. 
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BubordiQate  members  of  the  Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
to  procure  the  tribute-mooey,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  ot  the 
means  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  Tery  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowed, 
was  found  within  it 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  Peters  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
ooposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  9Lg» 


CHAPTER  XL 

OURIST'S  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FBILST  OF  TAB- 
ERNACLES. 

§  192.   His  Precautions  against  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  October ; 
and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  nece^ 
sarily  to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  tako  measures  to  seize  upon  hii 
person* 

*  Jolin,  vii ,  8.  Tbo  mention  of  this  circamstanco  by  John  proves  hit  veracity  m  ta 
•*yi*  witaeM.  A  merely  traditional  or  invented  narrative  woqU  have  taid  nocliliig  ■boot  it; 
I  ■  ti'uding  to  lower  tlie  ettimate  of  Chriat'f  divinity  and  fapernataral  power. 
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The  minds  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fully  made  up  as  to  Ll: 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sar- 
prise  that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  followers,  gathered  from  different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reasons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that  Ati 
relations  to  the  world  were  difierent  from  theirs ;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  they  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  Mt/  time  it 
not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  is  always  ready; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upuD 
you  as  its  own ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast ;  I  go  not  yet  up,  because  m$ 
time  is  not  yet  full  corned 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days*  feast.  Great  anxiety  for  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  explains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 
(John,  vii.,  16-19.) 
Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  haJ 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  anT 
higher  source.  Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  couM 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca 

•  Cf.  p.  244. 

t  LitUo  M  John  relates  of  Christ's  laboars  in  Gkilileo,  be  implies  tliem  in  rii.,  1, 4.  Thk 
passage  obviously  allades  to  a  chasm  filled  up  by  the  odier  Byang^elista. 
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ted  in  your  schools,  appear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching  is  not  mine^  but 
hh  that  sent  tne ;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  wiUy  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  ho  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  *'  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  V^  (v.  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  1  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  '*  It  is  true,  ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  lam ;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me."  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  "  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  in 
heart  (i.  e.,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

4  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ, — He  warns  them  that 
they  should  seek  Him,  but  should  not  find  Him,  (John,  vii.,  30,  seq.) 
The  increasing  influence  of  Christ^s  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

♦  John,  vii.,  17.  With  SckoU  and  Liicke,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegesis  which  refers 
thia  passage  to  the  testimony  of  mward  experience,  the  tettimonium  Spiritua  Saneti. 
Not  the  will  of  Qod.  as  revealed  by  Christ,  was  the  aim  of  discourse  here,  bat  the  will  ot 
God,  as  far  as  the  Pharisees  themselves  might  have  known  it ;  so  that,  "  to  do  the  will  of 
God"="to  make  the  glory  of  Qod  the  object  of  one's  actions,"  as  opposed  to  "following 
one's  own  will,  and  seeking  one's  own  hononr."  When  Christ  had  to  do  with  sach  as  did 
not  fttUy  believe,  bat  were  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  coald  say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw- 
ing within  yoa.  to  sabmit  to  my  teaching  and  practice  it,  and  all  your  doabts  will  be 
practically  solved.  Yoar  hearts  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  this  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  dtfficaltics  from  which  yoo  cannot  free  yoorselves."  Bat  the 
persons  to  wliom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  far  removed  from  faith ;  and  to 
««ch  ho  had  to  point  oat  objective  tesU  by  which  they  might  jadge  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
mission ;  hot.  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  these  testi 
properly,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  tct//  to  be  convinced,  the  ear- 
nest of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  Qod.  He  was  justified  in  making  this  demand 
for  a  proper  disposition  nniversal,  as  withont  it  all  argument  and  prv^  most  be  in  vain 
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cited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Phaiisaical  paitj; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  both  in  Jenisalen 
and  Galilee,  oyercome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  do 
course  was  lefl  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person  ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  '<  Yd  a 
lUile  while  I  am  wiih  you^  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  htm  that  sent 
me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me;  and  where  I  am^  thither 
ye  cannot  corned  He  thus  warned  the  Jews^  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  i-apidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known-^but  in  vain;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  interpreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  uf  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allowB. 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawohig 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

(  195.  Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  vftke  WodL 

(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Hi  mi  f If. 

(John,  viii.,  13,  soq.) — Heforetds  the  subsequent  RclatiotM  of  the  JfVi 

to  Him,     (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth  ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  vnthout,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered 
through  the  countiy,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  reprcsented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  ot 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (probably 

alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp»  brought 

water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  "  Here  is  the  true  spring 

of  living  water;  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  dri»L 

Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 

whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water.'**     And  in  another  figure 

*  Tliosc  words  wero  not  uttered  by  Christ  aj  a  prtdidioH,  but  m  a  declaration  of  tbe 
power  of  faith  in  developing  the  Divine  life.  But  as  it  was  not  foUy  realized  until  the 
OQtpooriuq  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of  living  water  which  flows  without  ceasili^' 
through  the  communion  of  believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v.  39^,  H 
iilnstrated  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  before  hit  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
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(viii.,  12)  he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the 
•un  is  in  the  material.  *'  /  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  thatfolloweth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  Itave  the  light  which  beams 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life.*** 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  hb  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  "  Though  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
»elf,  my  testimony  is  true  j  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go" 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
and  self  deception  ;  the  eternal  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses :  his  owu  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revela 
tion  of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  "  Whore  is  this  witness  1  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance.'*  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent;  that  tliey  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father ;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  tlie  Father,  because  they  know  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himself 

Ag^in,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  die  saying,  "  I go^  and  you  will  seek  me;**  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  "  Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there 
fore  be  excluded  from  heaven  ;**  because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  '»  When  ye  have  lifted 

•  Cf.  tbcse  wordt,  "  tU  Ugkt  of  life,  the  light  vkich  givelh  life;'  with  "  the  bread  nf  life," 
p.  266.  The  "light" '  prece«le«  ;  as  Chriit  culightcns  the  darkened  world,  and  that  leads  it 
from  dcalh  auto  life.  He  appears  first  to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlighteuing  teacher  of  troth, 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  communion  with  himself,  and  so  to  partake  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "liirht"  and  "life"  is  not  outward  and  indirect,  but  inward  and  direct  The 
light  and  the  lifo  are  from  the  same  Giver ;  sometimes  the  one  is  made  more  prominent, 
•oiuctiraes  the  otht-r,  acconling  to  the  bearings  in  which  ho  is  spoken  of;  the  life  as  li-ht 
(Jolui,  I,  4).  or  tt  9  light  of  life.  ^ 
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up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  Ictmw  that  lam  He,  and  that  I  do  no- 
thifig  of  myself ;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things" 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  humao 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death, 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  Truths  and  Freedom, 
(John,  viii.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Mean- 
ing (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  opponenti 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  *'  As  he  spake  these  toords^  many  believed  on  him!" 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  earned  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  fairb, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  bo  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  mighty  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  *•  Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  yon 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  tbp 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  fitwi 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  in  terpen  etration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  import  still  further. 

» 
The  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offende<l  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  **  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free," 
a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33),     In  view  of  this  pride 
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of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indu)g 
ed  in  their  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  hy  proper  dis- 
positions, Jesus  said,  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
The  servant  abidcth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  he  may  be  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the  Son 
of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  be  excluded  from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of 
God,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham  ;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
faithful  (v.  37-44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  that  their  disposition  of  heart  was  the  revei-se  of  Abra- 
ham's. Him,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockf  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy .| 

6  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ.  (John,  vii,,  40- 
53.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim. — First  Decision  against  Christ. 
Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  divis- 
ion ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  that  ant/  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

•  Ct  p.  148.  t  Cf.  p.  266. 

t  Am  iuterpretert  have  often  remarked  on  John,  vili.,  57,  the  expression  of  the  Jews  was 
not  inconaistent  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  being  just  thirty  years  old.  "  Thou  art  not  yH 
fifty,  and  hatt  thou  seen  Abraham,  who  lived  so  many  centuries  ago?"  (Christ  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  cndins?  with  ffiy,  in  which  year  the  Levites  were 
freed  from  the  regular  service  of  Uie  Temple,  Namb.,iv..  3 ;  viii.,  25.)  Nothing  hut  wilfulneii 
ooald  lead  lVei»$e  and  Oforer  to  conclude,  in  contrailiction  to  alUhe  accounts  and  to  internal 
probability,  that  Jesus  was  much  older  than  is  generally  suppoied  when  he  entered  on  hif 
pihlic  ministry.  On  the  tradition  tlmt  Jesus  wns  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  miian- 
a.i  standing  of  these  words,  cf.  my  Ge$chicht€  des  Aposlot.  Zeitalten,  3d.  ed.,  vol  ii.,  p.  KW 
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die  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Saahe- 
drim  that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unahle  to  resist  the  impression  of  hii 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exclamation,  **  Never  mm 
epake  like  this  man^^ 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnatioo 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  tbey 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  "JDo^  em 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  f"  This  had  to  be  admitted  eren 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  pvtf 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  proposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  tkii 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs ;  and  that  no  recognition  hot 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes- 
siahship,  would  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisiTi 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  niadf 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  tlien,  was  the  first  decree  pronounced  againtf 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

5  198.  A  Man,  bom  Blind,  healed  on  the  Sabbath. — Christ'* s  Qmvena 
lion  at  the  Ti?ne, — Individual  Sufferings  not  to  be  judged  eu  PtaUsk' 
mcntfor  Sins. — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     (John,  ix.) 
If  the  cliarge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking. results,  be 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  tt- 
tention  was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thouglit,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexiao 
between  sin  and  evil  might  bo  supposed  in  the  case :  **]\Iaster,  whodH 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  T'  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma ;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-cxistence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
ho  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  '^this  9nan^*^  or  did  nol 
know  certainly  at  thf  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
tinpj  such  a  preci.-e  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  fp 

•  Cf.  p.  143.  144. 
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plied,  at  lirat,  concisely,  ^*  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;* 
hut  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him;^*  that  his 
Bufferings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  *'I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  /t  the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done.|     Aj  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  trorld**^ 

The  cure  for  which  ho  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps,  began  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,!|  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

*  An  ftpocT^'pbal  writer  would  have  made  Chriat  contradict  thia  view  more  fatly. 

t  The  day,  the  time  for  labour;  ita  fleeting  hoara  muat  be  improved.  "I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  paaa  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth  can  da  My  atay  here  will  aooo 
end.  Nothing,  therc&jre,  mast  hinder  me  from  that  wliich  I  (aa  the  ahining  Son)  have  now 
Co  work  upon  the  earth. 

t  The  day  =  the  time  allotted  to  Chriat'a  minifltr>'  on  earth ;  the  night,  therefore,  3>  the 
ap|m>aching  end  of  hia  earthly  labours. 

$  So  lung  aa  Christ  remained  on  eartli,  ho  must  remain,  according  to  hia  nature,  the  Sun 
of  the  world ;  so  long,  therefore,  be  must  shed  light  around  him,  diapenac  bodily  and  apir- 
itual  blessings ;  no  opportunity  of  doing  this  must  pass.  The  cure  of  thia  blind  man.  bodily 
And  spiritually,  waa  part  of  hia  work  aa  **  light  of  the  world."  Not,  indeod,  that  he  haa 
ever  ee€ued  to  bo  "  the  light  of  the  world ;"  but  his  personal  and  visible  manifestation  waa 
here  in  question ;  tho  Sun  of  tlio  world,  visible  upon  the  earth  itself. 

I  Would  any  one  have  invented  thif,  which  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of  magnifynng  the 
miracle  f  **  But  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  mystical  alluaion  to  Siloam."  Were 
tliia  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the  sentence,  "  vhich  is,  by  interpretation,  *  scot' "  (v.  7), 
would  have  been  given.  If  &  ipurfvtvcrat  izteTa^itivoi  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
ia  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  translator, 
eapecially  aa  the  word  Pw^X^,  tending  out,  could  be  applied  by  metonymy  to  ono  of  the 
casala  from  the  spring  of  Siloam ;  and  tho  form  H  vQf  (Nch.,  iii.,  15)  comes,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  translation.  As  haa  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  myatical  inter 
prctation,  wouki  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi 
trarily  assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Qhost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  times,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  John, 
who  eagerly  caught  at  all  allusions  to  tlio  object  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a 
n^'atical  and  higher  meaning  in  tho  sending  of  tho  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and 
that  the  more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that  he  thus 
mftde  Siloam  tlio  symbol  of  the  heavenly  dvdaToXos,  by  whom  the  diaeaaed  man  waa  to  bo 
bailed. 

%  Jolm'a  omission  to  mention  exprexxly  that  the  cure  waa  gradual  docs  not  militate 
Against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  have  to  supply  some  other  points 
omitted  by  the  narrative,  <•.  ^.,  that  some  ono  led  tlie  blind  man  to  tho  pool,  or,  that  he  waa 
■o  accustomed  to  the  way  as  to  need  no  guidance.  Such  omissions  as  this  ar)  no  proof  that 
the  account  waa  not  due  to  an  eyewitness ;  cspocinlly  as,  on  f^  theory  that  the  account 
waa  an  invent  ion,  it  wouM  he  imitosiiiblc  to  fii'count  satiafactorily  for  tho  mention  of  tho 
iubsi<liar>'  features  at  nil.  In  all  the  rc-^t  of  the  iinrrativc — the  conduct  of  the  blind  man 
uhI  of  tlie  Pharisees — the  stamp  of  eyc-v.jtni'bs  is  indubitable;  and  the  want  of  miuatA 
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\  199.  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  rettorei 

Blind  Man, — Christ* s  Conversation  with  him, —  The  Sight  of  tk 

Blind,  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing, 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  oi 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completely 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  wus  used  in  vm 
Nothing  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arrogance  wu 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  hinuelC 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  girei 
(v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him: 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  cured  faia 
was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  moi^  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Phansect 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  ot 
mankind;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus:  '*For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  stt; 
and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blind,**  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see.  whOa 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  liecamc  blim 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occuncd  in  a  spiritual  sensej 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscioas 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  anJl«* 
came  a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  ran 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  '*  sifting;*'  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemna- 
tion go  hand  in  hand;  the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  tbe 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  th^fciselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  **  Jrr 

uosfl  in  tbc  detail  of  the  fact  itself  was  proliably  caused  by  tbe  narrator't  hattcmn^  fin* 
Che  mirai  \&  itself  to  that  iu  which  he  was  most  interested,  viz.,  its  result. 
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we,  then,  blind  also  V*  Christ  had  Hot  Bsdd  that  they  were  blind,  but 
that  they  would  become  fio  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  '*  If 
ye  iDtre  blind^  ye  should  have  no  sin  ;  hut  now  ye  say^  we  see  ;  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth.*'  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  ag^ainst  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  guilt.) 

S  200.  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd, —  The  Parable  extended. — Christ 
the  Door. — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.     (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  seventy,  as 
fidse  guides  of  the  people ;  doubtless  having  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
bis  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup- 
position is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fold  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
■ouls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
•elfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  ol 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits,t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
eontrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex 
tended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  o! 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  firom  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  oi 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  'Is  himself  the 
reyealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  hiaself ;  he  can  point 

*  C£,  oa  the  ptrablei  of  John.  p.  111. 

t  Ezamplet  of  the  uune  mode  of  extending  a  parable  are  to  be  ibimd  in  the  Synoptfcal 
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out  Tio  Other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
inently here.  In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves  ;  he  now  further  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.  All  who  sought  to  gather  followers  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of  taming  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselves,  were  thieves  and 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salTs- 
tion.  But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  no- 
thing to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  )w 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  shepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  tUefei, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  di^ 
ferent  classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  wel&re  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims ;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feelings,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enoogh^tomk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (tbo 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  tk« 
Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  "  J  am  tkt 
good  skepherdy  and  know  my  sheep^  and  am  knovm  of'  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  down  my  lift 
for  the  sheep,** 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  moi 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developeraent  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  "  tdher  shetp 
not  of  this  foW* — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  natiooi, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them, 
also,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  em 
fold  and  one  shepherd,*^ 

§  201.  Division  among  the  People, — Christ* »  return  into  CroHlee. 

The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead  of  inspiratioD 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  wordsy  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arrse, 
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mod  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  ihe  aide  of 
Christ's  enemies.  * 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

§  202.  Re€Uonafor  the  Journey  through  Samaria.     (Luke,  ix.,  51,  seq.) 

AFTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     He 

*  From  the  statement!  of  John,  taken  alone,  wo  should  infer  that  Christ  did  not  leave 
die  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  remoined  until  that  of  the  Dedi> 
eatioii.  It  is  true  that  John  does  not  expressly  say  (x.,  8*2)  that  he  remained,  which  devi. 
•tioii  from  the  ordinary  rale  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned  ;  but  this  omission 
ean  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  journey  back  to  Galilee.  More- 
OTcr,  it  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  history  by  supposing  the  previous 
joomey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  our  text  (chap.  xi.)> 
TIm  course  of  preparation  fi>r  his  death  to  which  he  subjected  his  disciples  (as  already  ro- 
lated)  woald  suit  much  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  just  before  the  last  jonr- 
ney  than  before  the  next  to  the  last 

Thos  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jacobi  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Lifb  of  Jesns, 
before  citeq).  But  we  learn  from  Luke,  ix.,  51,  that  Jesns  made  his  last  journey  through 
Qamaria ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  the  people, 
▲gainst  John's  testimony  such  an  authority  as  this  would  not  avail  -,  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  accounts  of  two  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
CC  Luke,  xiii,  S9 ;  xvii.,  11,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of 
liptf  joarneys,  though  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  Bat  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  must  belong  to  a  last  jouraey ;  for  instance,  xiii.,  31-33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  that 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  9,  seq.) ;  for  John  tella 
na  tiiat  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the 
city  onexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with 
Lake's  account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable  that  Christ 
would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  suf- 
Cared  so  many  hindrances  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees ;  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  oo  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  empk>yed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  contrtt- 
diet  John's  statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  ftirther  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot  John's  statement,  that  Jesus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  secret'  (vii.,  10),  be  explained  by  sup. 
peeing  that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  jouraey  with  a  caravan,  but  took 
an  anosual  route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Jedea  7  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerasalcro.  in  tlie  middle  of  the  feast,  be  explained  oo 
tfie  ground  that  he  intentionally  took  the  longer  route  T  Admitting  this,  it  will  be  easy 
(ae  Kntbbe  and  IVieteier  alk)w)  to  reconcile  John's  account  with  Luke's. 
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wished  to  visit  Jerusalem  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
occurred  towtrds  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  him 
during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  Btrengthen 
and  confirm  their  faith  by  his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  way  of  Samaria»  rather  than  through  Persea,  in  order 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  wits,  therefore,  re 
quired  for  the  journey;  and  he  loil  Capernaum  sooner  than  was  abso 
lutely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.   Choice  of  the  Seventy,      (Luke,  x.) — Import  of  the  Number 

"  Seventy  r 

The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  be 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  ^oew 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  **2^ 
harvest^  truly,  is  great,  hut  tJie  labourers  arc  few  ;  pray  ye^  thereon,  tke 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  sendfortJi  labourers  into  his  harud!* 
He  then  chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  bo  more  successAiUy  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  choee 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  seventy  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  oi  formal  accommodation.  Without 
confirming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  that  Lake  alone  mentions  the  choice  of  the  Seventy  is  do  reason  for  qaeitioft^ 
ing  the  account  Wo  attach  no  importance  to  the  narratives  in  reg^ard  to  the  SeveolT 
current  in  the  first  centuries  (as  in  the  account  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  oooTenioB 
of  King  Abgaras,  written  in  Syriac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Bdcssa  (Eos^  Ecd.  HisL 
!.,  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  fEos.,  i,  l*t. 
which  also  contains  evident  falsehoods)  as  confirmatory  of  Lake's  statement.  Bot  its 
perfect  aptness  in  the  historical  connexion,  and  the  entire  and  characteristic  cohcrcDcy  ef 
every  thing  spoken  by  Christ,  according  to  Luke,  with  the  circomstoncea  (so  saperior  to  iht 
collocation  in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  arcrument  in  its  favoar.  How  appropriate  is  the 
langoago  of  Luke,  x.,  2,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  developement  of  the  kingdnn  of 
God ;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.,  37,  38)  the  lame  words  are  connected  with  the  acoout 
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S  204.  hutructunu  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Mission,  (Hike,  x.)  The 
Wo  to  the  Unbelieving  Cities. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  other,  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
just  as  he  promised,  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his 
disciples  in  various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve  ;♦  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Phaiisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies :  •*  I  send  you  forth  as  lamhs  among  wolves," 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wolves  in  sheep* s 
clothing,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  lamhs  in  innocence 
Af  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field  of  their  labour,  he  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  ** carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes;"  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  haste :  [**  Salute  no  man  by  the  way,"] 

of  the  preaching  in  Galilee  and  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  8o,  in  Matt.,  z.,  the 
oootinnation  of  Chrii t'l  difcoorae  to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Lake,  x.)  ii  connected  with 
the  TiDdve,  with  many  passages  that  mast  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a  later 
aad  more  hoitile  period.  In  Luke,  the  initractions  to  the  Seventy  are  distingoisted  fiom 
those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  former  contain  allasions  to  the  difBcalties  in  which 
Cbe  missionaries  woald  be  involved ;  but  no  definite  references  to  the  snbseqaent  mission 
of  the  disciples  to  the  heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Gapemanm,  etc.,  snit  exactly 
to  the  time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  neighbourhood  which  had  been 
tlia  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them ;  but  in  Matt,  xi.,  they  are  given  in 
ttmexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's  messengers.  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  the  Twelve  to  Join  themselves  closely  to 
Um ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  others  did  betong  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
Ib0  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  such  a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  whole  nam* 
bcr  of  disciples  must  have  amounted  not  only  to  190  (Acts,  i,  15),  but  to  500  (I  Cor.,  xv.,  6). 

Bat  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  this  story  of  the  definite  number  seventy  was 
invcoted  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  discredit  Luke's  stateme'jt. 
so  precisely  fitting  to  the  history,  of  the  way  in  which  the  circle  was  formed.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  diat  Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  forms, 
■iioald  not  have  appropriated  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  the  second  narrower  circle  of 
disciples. 

*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  criticism  which  decides  that  the  whole 
aooount  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere  imitation  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simply 
becttosa  the  two  sets  of  instructions  are  not  accurately  distingaished  firm  each  other. 

U 
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After  declaring  to  ihem  (v.  5-12)  that  the  desdny  of  the  towns  into 
which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  thoee 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  hid  laboun, 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  **  Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidoo, 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  wbidi 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."|  The  higher  oae 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  bear- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  6f  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flattei 
down  thb  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  Uxh 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  hu  language,  in  which  tbe 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  206.  Exultation  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Return. — The  Overtknm 

of  Satan's  Kingdom, — Christ  warns  the  Disciples  agaitut  Vaaitg. 

(Luke.  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their  missioo  to 
meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  great  tbingi 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  '*  Even  the  devils  are  subject  to  uitB 
thy  name" 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrougiit 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  upon  tbe 
earth,||  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield  :  "  /  beheld^  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven ;"  t.  e, 

*  Many  miracles  are  here  pretxipposed  at  wrought  in  Weitem  Bethaaida  and  ia  thi 
neigbbooring  and  obscure  village,  Chorazin,  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to  aa. 

t  Sach  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  waa  conacioQc  of  perfcrasBf 
acts  oat  of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  material  w^rid,  by  which  even  the  doUest  might  hftw 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religions  sosceptibilities ;  %m,  indeed,  wilfaoal 
these,  the  stimalas  of  miracles  coald  have  been  bat  transient 

X  The  word  i^ioQcioa  (v.  15)  may  be  nnderstood  objectively  or  anbjectirely.  In  tbe  int 
sense,  it  woald  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  the  lot  which  had  fkllen  to  it ;  oertsia); 
not  in  reference  to  worldly  wealth,  althoagh  it  was  a  prosperona  place ;  bat  to  the  preseacc 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  ei^yed.  Taken  sobjectively,  it  woald  reliBrtothe 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  ^e  grace  whidi  h^  been 
bestowed  apon  it    Tbe  connexion  favonrs  the  first 

$  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  jastify  De  WelU^s  conclasion  that  Cbriat  had  not  u  ysl 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles.  Even  in  posaeasion  of  this  poircr, 
they  might  have  been  sarpriscd,  oonscioos  of  what  they  were,  to  find  ancb  great  tkba 
done  by  th^m  ;  jast  as  in  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakaesi. 
serves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  snrprised  at  what  he  dves,  io  oom 
parison  with  what  he  u.  |  CC  't  150 

H  Beholding  in  the  spirit  is  here  nndonbtedly  meant ;  Christ  designate 
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rrom  the  pinnade  of  power  which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men. 
Before  the  intuitive  glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  king 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  "  I  see  now,"  but  "  /  mw^  He  saw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  ont 
great  work — of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
— the  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,**  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements ;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  great 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life;  and  this 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
"  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven**  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing ;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  206.   The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes. — The  Blessedness  of 

the  Disciples  in  beholding  it,     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 

men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  be  organs  of 

figore  what  the  glance  of  hi4  Spirit  foresaw  in  the  prograsa  of  the  fatare.  There  ia  no 
xeaaon  to  auppoae  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  trath  waa  pre- 
aented  in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  hbtoiy  of  Christ  do  we  find  an 
iataition  in  the  form  of  a  vision ;  indeed,  snch  seem  to  have  been  precladed  by  the  proper 
indwelling  of  OoD  in  Him,  distingnishing  him  from  all  prophets  to  whom  a  tramietU  Di> 
Tine  iUtimination  is  imparted ;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  the  Homan  were  completely  one ; 
in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness  of  a  mind  bearing  within  itself 
the  uaurce  of  Divine  light ;  in  His  unbroken  oonsciouaneaa  aa  Qod-Man,  we  dare  not  dialitt 
v,niiah  momenta  of  light  and  moments  of  darkneas.  *  C£  John,  sli.  31. 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preachiug  men 
were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  be 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness :  •*  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,^  that  dum 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes  :t  even  so.  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight^  AU 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father;^  and  no  man  knoweth  who  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  but  the  Father  ;  and  toho  the  Fa- 
ther is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him"^ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  God,  he  tamed  to  hts 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  "  seeing*'  and  "  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  k  Sl 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  n 

*  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifests  himself  as  Father  in  condescendiii^  to  At 
wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  love. 

t  The  hiding  from  the  wise  and  the  revealing^  onto  bahes  are  doaely  connected  to 
gether;  it  required  child-like  sabmission  and  devotion  to  receive  the  commiiiiicatioos  of  tbe 
higher  soarce,  and  tlierefore  none  conld  receive  it  hot  such  as,  like  children,  in  seed  d 
higher  liglit,  yielded  themselves  np  to  Uie  Divine  iUtimination ;  and  for  the  nme  nmott 
those  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  becaase  they  were  devcnd  of  child-like  ii^ 
mission,  conld  not  receive  the  Divine  conmmnications. 

X  I  think  that  ilonoXoyovnai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  vat  in  v.  21  ;  the  latter  (like  M 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — **to  ii  $eemi  §td 
in  ihtf  sight ;"  a  higher  necessity,  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  Gk>d,  made  it  so.  These  wodi 
form  the  point  of  transition  to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  the  groand  of  the  prt» 
ding ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  God,  but  none  can  kaow  tiie 
Son  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kiw^ 
of  God  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers  (John,  xvii.,  2).  Christ  bad  pf^ 
viously  said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  bi* 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God. 

II  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original  relations  to  God 

^  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  widi  tk 
narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  25-27)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  pronosoced  ^oi 
the  unbelieving  towns  of  Galilee. 

**  The  passage  in  v.  23,  24,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gooe  hdxt. 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  Kar*  liiav  fits  with  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  ob  tkb 
return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  liio 
The  some  words  stand,  also,  in  a  dear  connexion  in  Matt  (xiii.,  16, 17),  but  not  so  close  » 
Luke's.  Even  the  form  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  tho  occaaion  and  the  coaUJi 
It  is  a  question  whe&er  the  words  "  kings"  or  "  righteous  men"  (aa  Matt,  gives  it)  ver? 
the  original  one.  The  exchange  may  have  taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  ibr«igu. 
or  vice  versa,  because  **  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  *'  kingt. 
then,  we  must  understand  "  the  pious  kings ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  hsye  letl 
Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "prophets."  Thus  the  apparently  insignificant  disci)^ci 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  tho  highest  importance  in  the  developement  of  the  Theocnc; 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  from  "  prophets"  to  "  rigbt«c^ 
men,"  and  then  the  adjective  "  many"  (Matt,  xiii.,  17)  would  be  the  more  appUoaUe 
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the  Old  Dispcusatiou.     A  conscious  or  unconscious  longing  for  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment 

§  207.  The  Signs  of  Discipleship,  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requisites,  viz. : 
SeJf-Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62)  :  Takifig  up  the 
Cross,  (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 
If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt,  vii.,  22 ) :  ^*Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  Jiave 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  7  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev- 
iU  /  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  1 
pro/ess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini- 
quityy*  Words  referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
iiuallible  sign  of  discipleship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.** 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows  :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  Afler  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  afler 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1—3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
<ove- 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  never  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  Uiat 
rhe  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them ;  that  they  had 

*  There  is  iuternal  proof  that  this  passage  was  not  (as  some  suppose)  ascribed  to  Christ 
%»  a  post  factum  prccIictioiL  Those  who  suppose  this  must  conceive  that  the  passage 
wa4  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  wlu)  boasted  of  miraculous  powers.  But  in  that  caso 
fal*€  doctrine  would  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  bcid  actions  ;  and  even  the  ti^ 
fiearonce  of  recogoixing  tlieir  works  as  real  miracles  would  have  been  avoided. 
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been  predominantly  selfish  from  the  first;  that  none  but  isolated  impaj- 
sos  of  the  higher  life,  mere  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagio- 
ation,  had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so  powei 
fully  affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  codd 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufierings  and  stnig 
gles  they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  distance  from  • 
village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  **  Lord,  1 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goesL"  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  *'  Poxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  tie 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;"  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  tne  JirH  to  go  and 
bury  my  father'^  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  bare 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  foUoir 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred, 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  •*  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead ;  the  living  (or 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  "  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,"  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought :  '*  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough ,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  ft  for  the  kingd-om  of  God"\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop 
er  organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  stress  is  to  be  laid  apon  Luke,  ix.,  56,  57,  these  little  Darratives,  which  fit  ao  aptly 
to  this  part  of  the  history,  stand  in  a  mach  dearer  chronological  and  pragmatical  coonexioa 
in  Luke,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  viii. 

t  Wetstcin  adduces,  in  illustration  of  this  passage,  the  beautiful  Pythagorean  i 
of  Simplicius,  in  his  Commentary  on  fipictetos:  tis  rk  irpov  ist^x^i^noi  |ii^  irtnfifo^* 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
munion ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  "  If  any  man  come  to  me^  and 
hole  not  hu  father  and  mother,  ifc,^  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.**  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  "  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear 
kis  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple,*'*  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Self-Denial  and  Self  Sacrifice  further  illustrated, — Parable  <f 
the  building  of  the  Tower, — Of  the  Warriiig  King,     (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— TAc  Sacrificial  Salt,     (Mark,  ix.,  49,  50.)— The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt.,  xiii.,  44-46.) 
Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  iL     Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  afler- 
ward  disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.     Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.    And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  ^  None 
of  you,  thalforsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.     Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  sail  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  V* 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance— without  self-sacrifice  ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.t 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  u  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  following  Chriit.  that  he  who  does  it  decides  to  **  hear 
bif  own  cross/'  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  illastrated  in  Plutarch  fde  Sera  Nominia 
Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "  As  wickedness  hears  its  own  punishment  along  with  it,  so 
the  wicked  man  hears  his  own  cross."  Kai  rw  ptiv  otiitari  rdv  xaXaXfipiiviav  hcaaros  «acov^*n» 
iK^ipti  Thv  airoS  erav^v '  fi  Si  Kaxia  tUv  KcXaorrf^iuv  /^*  iavr^v  iKaoTov  il,  ahrJii  rttcrttlvtrat,  inv^  nf 
olha  fiioo  ifiinovpydi  aUrfoH  xal  evv  ahxi^  ^66ovt  n  rtoWovt  Kai  raOri  xaXcini  Kal  ittTaiit\tiaS  m) 
rap^ui  airatKrrovf  fxovrof .  This  passage  shows  that  Christ  vtighl  have  employed  the  phrase 
vritfaout  any  known  reference  to  his  deatli ;  the  form  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passage  was  modified  after  his  death  upon  the  cross.  But  John  tells  us  that 
Christ  did  allude  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  the  word  Cv^oSv  (xiL, 
32) ;  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was.  before  his  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  be- 
Ing  delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he  used  the  phrase  in  John.  The  passage  in  Matr 
thew,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  similar  sense ;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  agree  iu  stating  that  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  Ct  p.  2-26. 
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sidered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  formed 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  his  disciples  during  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appear? 
to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis> 
ci])!i^s  were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  Gron. 
But  (v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  salt  must  be  there,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  servo  to  purify  the  heart.  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  within  them ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart  ^  Have  salt  iu 
yourselves^  and  have  peace  one  with  another.^* 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected; but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
Divine  consciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mer- 
chant seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long 
ings,  pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

§  209.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes,  (Luke,  xii.,  IS- 
IS.)— His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Adulteress, 
It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  whc 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refused  to  interfere ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men ;  not 
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to  establish  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin* 
ing  to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  property  and  decide  in  questions,  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  law  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  outward  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  bis  own  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions  ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  afler 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.f 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  not  to  suflfer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at«> 

*  I  cannot  agree  in  Sckleiermadier's  opinion  that  this  waa  one  of  those  whom  Christ  had 
asked  to  IbHow  him.  Had  it  been  so,  Christ  would  doubtless  have  replied  to  him,  as  he  did 
lo  otbers,  that  Am  followeni  must  be  prepared  to  renouaco  all  earthly  possessions.  It  was 
not  at  an  wonderful  that  a  man  who  recognised  in  Jesos  a  teacher  of  Divine  authority 
■honld  ask  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who  may  have  also 
admitted  Christ's  authority. 

t  [There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  adulteroua 
woman;  John,  viiu,  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal  and  external  grounds,  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Liicke  on  the  passage) ;  perhaps  its  insertion  thero 
was  suggested  by  viii.,  15.  But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  If  invented  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  the  Marcionites ;  but  in  that  case  it 
woold  have  been  coloured  more  higlily  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  nor  could  an  in- 
rention  of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  difficulties 
eoosist  more  in  the  Ibrm  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative ;  and  even  these  can  ba 
roadily  overcome.  As  to  the  account  in  Evang.  ad  Hthraot  (Ens.,  iii.,  39)  of  a  woman  ao- 
cosed  of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  us  in  John,  or  of  the 
other  account  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (p.  811) ;  or  whether 
it  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  two  together. 
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tention,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  ground.  They  pressed  the 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  out  of  the  sphere  of 
law  into  that  of  morality^  which  was  properly  his  own.  Looking 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  **He  that  it 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'* 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  character  ol 
the  judge  is  of  no  account;  it  is  the  law  alone  that  judges.  But  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  (t.  e.,  the  skuur, 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  no- 
der  the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  *'  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;*'  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgressioo. 

§  210.  Christ's  Intimations  of  the  Future. 
The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal  to  o 
the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  critical 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  d 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  laj 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  wttb 
the  representatives  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem; 
yet  contemplating  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  thii 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  those 
vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  "  It  is  finished  /" 

§  211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.     (Luke,  xiiL 
18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  and  Difference. — Compared  with  tkf 
Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 
Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.     Piercing  tbc 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  d 
his  word.     A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparation ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.     Thus  the  Divine  woid  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.     These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven!'^ 

•  Luke  gives  the».?  parables  in  the  connexion  wo  have  assigned  to  tbem.     In  Mattfaev 
they  are  placed  alone  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  only  agreeing  in  the  OM 
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Tho  point  in  which  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
more  intensive;  in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  afler  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (ir., 
26).  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  hringeth  forth 
Jruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sick- 
le, because  the  harvest  is  corned  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
urord  [not  to  make  it  fruitful]  ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
OoD  designed  it  \\\\Qfull  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  the 
prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes^ 
siah's  kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantive 
power  of  the  word  itself. 

§  212.   The  Fire  to  be  Kindled.— The  Baptism  of  ^Sufferings,— Christ^ 
ianity  not  Peace,  but  a  Sword,     (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 
**  I  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth  ;  and  what  will  I  (more),  if 

point  of  general  bearing  apon  the  kingdom  of  God.    On  the  arrangement  of  the  parables. 
cf.  p.  109. 

*  This  parable  bears  the  undeniable  stamp  of  originality  both  in  its  matter  and  fbrm ;  lo 
diat  wc  cannot  consider  it  as  a  variation  of  one  of  the  other  parables  of  the  growing  seed. 
It  ic  worthy  of  note  that,  jast  as  in  the  diSerout  narratives  of  the  same  discoarae  given  in 
tbo  first  throe  Gospels,  ouc  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion  and  another  anotlier,  so  in  re- 
gard to  these  parables  illostrntive  of  tho  intensice  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Mark 
alone  has  i»resorved  tho  one  of  the  ripenings  corn,  omitting  the  leaven ;  while  Matthew  and 
I  ttlio  give  the  latter,  omitting  tho  former. 
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it  he  alrtady  Limdled  T*  As  be  had  compared  the  peiT.«<iii)g  and  re- 
aewiii^  power  of  the  word  of  troth  to  the  leaven,  so  here,  as  that  word 
Bendii  ffiTth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  nature  and  buni 
oat  aJl  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguL<(hable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — ^he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself^  whose  un*. 
qoeachable  flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  "  What  will  I  more  f 
says  he ;  "  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  accomplished." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he  passed 
on  to  what  remained  Ibr  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  sufferings 
that  were  awaiting  him.  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  which  he 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  muldtude  of  afflictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligioos  symbol,  and  of  tho  baptism  of  suffering  as  his  last  and  perfect 
ooBsecratioD  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  fiivt  and  preparatory  one.  ^^  I  have  yet  a  baptism  [of  suffering]  to 
he  hapiized  with,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  he  accomplished*^\ 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  bis  reign  by  miraculous  power ;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  bis  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  death.  And  he 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace;  far  from  it;  the  truth  of 
God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
duns  and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  tho  sake  of  tho  kingdom  of  God4  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
rords  and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before 

•  To  "  immeino  himiclf  in  Bufferingi." 

t  The  common  interpretation  of  thcso  two  vorscs  (which  is  certainly  a  possible  one)  coo- 
mhfu  the  two  members  as  co-ordinate — rl  ^i\ta  as  corresponding  to  vuti  evvix^itai ;  and 
K  icf  mt^^n  to  tu>s  ov  TcXeoOf} :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  bow  do  I  wish  it 
VX4V  already  kindled  !  but  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  saffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I 
MMed  antil  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  future.  And  in  a  certain  sense, 
l^lf  r!  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  Dot  as 
^yt  kizkdled ;  for  tho  great  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  produce  in  humanity  had  not  as 
xi(t  Avme.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  crisis ;  for 
^  aptxvmplishment  of  his  work  ns  Saviour  by  the  consecration  of  his  sufferings.  But  we 
lli^  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  corn,  that 
HI*  a3)»«ied  in  the  first  clause  to  what  had  been  done ;  the  fire  burned  already,  though  but 
MDufnertng  in  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  w<»d  of 
•ll««a}  life.  The  words  rt  ^eXm  are  thus  interi)rctcd  more  naturally ;  tboagh,  as  we  bare 
^gU  ^vtbcr  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt.,  vii.,  14,  cannot  decide  the  qoestioo,  as 
^  l^ft^njT  of  that  passage  is  doubtful).  The  ^i  in  v.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  oar 
^^  MtWh,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  Eulkymius  Zisrabe^us 
fte  «^  9W¥ix^0M,  tfana  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  straggles  of  aool 
rT|.^^<  ii  of  death.  t  Cf.  Matt,  x.,  34.  seq. 
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ai8  eyes  .lu?  eftects  subsequently  produced  every  where  by  Christianity 
iu  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

(  213.    The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  Observation.     (Luke, 

xvii.,  20.) 
When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Gou 
should  appear,  he  assured  them,  *'  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  show"*^  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;•  "  neither 
thall  they  say,  Lo  here  I  or,  Lo  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  among  youJ*\ 

§  214.  The  personal  Return  qf  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  iJay  oj 
Judgment,     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But 
(v.  23, 24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  '*  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach.'^ 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
•*  He  must  first  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation  ;" 

*  The  antithesis  ia,  that  it  roveala  itself  invisibly,  so  ai  to  be  seen  only  by  the  oye  of 
Jaitfa. 

t  The  words  svt^  hudv  may,  indeed,  mean  "  within  yon,"  as  they  are  commonly  iiitor> 
preted  *,  hot  this  would  not  suit  the  persons  addressed,  for  they  were  as  yet  strangers  to 
tiie  kingdom  of  God,  the  foundation  of  faith  not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  pas- 
sage, thas  understood,  woald  have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstraction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  toll  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  woald  have  warned  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  oatward  ap 
pearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  laying  tfio  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in 
tho  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  them :  "The  kingdom  of  Gbd  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near;  the  king 
dom  of  God  has  come  in  my  ministry ;  and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it"  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees ;  he  always  pointed  out  to  them 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Cf.  Matt,  xii.,  28;  and  p.  241,  seq. 

t  Christ  hero  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy  of  earthly 
manifestations ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder  believing  dogmatists  from 
■eeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  cloaely  to  the  lettet 
of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  bare  had  do  ade- 
qoate  intuition  of  its  precise  nature. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  pr^ 
cede  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares, 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  ooe 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  His 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be 
revealed ;  "  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  lefl;"  (to  the  judgment  of  God;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  "  Left?  where,  Lord ! 
He  replied,  *'  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  he  gath- 
ered  together*^\  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

§  215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Christ*s  Coming  (Luke,  xii.,  36- 
48):  to  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. — The  importunate  Widow, 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  disciples, 
Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  re- 
turn from  his  glory  in  hoaven  and  demand  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watch.f  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  ono*s  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  would 

*  See  below,  where  we  speak  of  Cbrut's  last  discourses. 

t  Luke,  xvii.,  37,  gives  the  natural  connexion  of  these  words ;  in  Matt.,  xxiv.,  28,  they 
are  placed  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this  last  crisis. 
t  It  is  clear  that  Paal  had  these  words  of  Christ  in  view  in  1  Thess.,  v.,  1. 
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judge  between  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xviii.,  1,  seq.) ; 
and  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
lo  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  ?  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail ;  "ffc  taill 
avenge  them  speedily:'*  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  genuine  congrega- 
tion of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  oi 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  timo.f 

§  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion, —  The  Strait  Gate  and  the  Narrow 
Way, — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Luke,  xiiL, 
24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  applied ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self-sac- 
rifice, to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  cannot  see  a  clear  correspondence  between  Lake,  xviii.,  1,  and  what  follows.  The 
wbde  passage  exhorts  to  confidence  in  God's  justice,  no  matter  what  wrong  we  may  see 
done ;  not  to  praying  alwayt ;  for  constant  prayer  has  another  aim  and  object.  It  is  pre- 
supposed that  those  who  are  addressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heavenly  Father ;  bat 
they  are  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  bo  delayed. 

t  Loke,  xviii.  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  connexion ;  we  most 
remember  the  vorioos  applications  of  which  the  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man" 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefiniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  bo  applied  either 
to  bis  spiritual  or  his  personal  self-manifestation  in  the  progress  of  haman  affairs  and  of  the 
Cfaarcb.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  ground  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  the  passage  waa 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and  fto  in  perplexity  of  opinion  about 
Che  second  advent  of  Christ  •  The  prophetic  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paul 
presupposes  that  iutimations  of  the  same  had  been  thrown  out  by  Jesus.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  words  were  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  Christ  really 
•poke  of  his  second  advent,  than  that  they  were  thus  modified  at  an  alter  period. 
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and  toilsome  way*  "  Many  loiU  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  Mer 
Not  those  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heart  oi 
the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groaih 
ing  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  be  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love — in  compariMi 
with  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  hb  service  easy,  he  represeoti 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  lod 
the  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  n- 
lations,  he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  might  be  excluded  firom  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  him,  many,  on  the  odwr 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in 

§  217.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.  (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 
Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  lean 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  negiecteJ 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap 
preaching,  and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  wouU 
be  heat ;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  obsei*ve  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approacfaiog 
judgments  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  ir» 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  garc  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  thea 
hypocrites f  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  tbe 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  dispoBi- 
tion  to  see,  not  the  ability ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  seriooii 
and  xhe  future  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  tahit 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  d« 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transietf 
excitement.^ 

•  Cf.  p.  236.  t  Cf.  p.  202. 

X  Cf.  Matt,  xvi.,  1.  In  a  very  similar  diflcotirse  the  Pharisees  demanded  a  sigo  hm 
heaven  to  accredit  his  calling;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if  they  would  only  ooosiderlbt 
sign  of  his  ichcle  manifestation,  in  connexion  with  the  signs  given  by  GJod  in  the  eretutf 
the  times,  they  would  make  no  sach  demand.  They  coald  foretel  the  weather  horn  tte 
clouds  and  sky ;  but  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  cooaf  en* 
BIS,  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  'This  fallen  generatioQ  sedks  a 
sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  i(gn  of  the  Prophet  Jooih;  fkt 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Ninevites.  ^ 
Divine  jadgmerita  over  their  corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent'  His  manifestatkm  wu 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coming  fhw  it    He 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  /• 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary ^^^  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  GoD,i 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved|- 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected.  (Luke,  xiii.,  1--6.) 
Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as  types 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the.  avenging  justice  of 
GrOD,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.§  In  answering 
them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  peoons  in 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
ngn  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

S  219.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.    (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 
The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
diief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

calls  tiiem  \ypocrite»  becauie,  for  want  of  a  right  f  pint,  they  would  not  lee  the  f  igna  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  which  very  fact  was  the  caase  of  their  f  eeking  a  sign  from  hearen.  Tfaia 
it  Tevy  aimilar  to  the  diaconrBe  in  Lake,  and  Chriat  might  reiy  well  have  uttered  both  in 
separate  bat  similar  oonnexioni.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  thoagfa 
not  ao  obvioas  in  Lake.  To  be  tore,  the  one  in  Matthew  foUowi  immediately  after  the  an- 
Idstorical  $econd  feeding  of  4000,  bat  the  qaestion  in  zvl,  1,  afibrded  a  very  saitaUe  occa- 
flioo  for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  945,  or  a  different 
one.    It  is  very  possible  that  the  qaestion  and  answer  occarred  twice. 

*  It  ii  trae  that  v.  57  w31  admit  of  ScKUiermacher' t  interpretation,  viz.,  "  That  which 
tfiey  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  withoat'* 
But  does  not  what  follows  presappose  that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
timea  the  trae  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  coald  easily  decide  for  them 
selves  what  line  of  conduct  to  parsae  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgments  of  Qod. 

f  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guUt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

X  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke,  xlL,  58,  59,  and  in  its 
proper  connexion ;  but  not  in  Matt,  v.,  25,  36.  Cf.  p.  333.  It  is  obvious  that  the  passage 
bes  DO  reference,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  to  the  state  of  Dian  after  death. 

^  See  p.  298. 

X 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ChriBt  showed  that  tio 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  re- 
pentance and  faith  ;  that  change  of  nature  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran- 
sient  and  superficiaL  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is  used 
IS  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  bearing  towards  Christ's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this :  "  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  be 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead."*  The  subordinate  point  is  the  con 
trast  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former,  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

*  There  ii  no  ■Ilaiion  in  Lake,  xvi.,  31.  to  Chriff  ■  refarrectkm ;  a  proof  that  it  hu  been 
tmncmitted  pore,  especially  u  such  a  bearing  ooaM  euily  hare  been  given  to  it,  at  wu 
done  in  Matthew  on  the  **  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  De  WeUe  hai  remarked  tfaia.  StiD 
the  pauage  containa  a  reaaon  for  Chriaf  a  non-appearance  after  hii  reanrrectioa  to  thoae 
who  could  not  be  broagfat  to  believe  on  him  daring  the  period  of  hia  pablic  miniatry  on  eartii. 

t  The  aaaertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Strauss)  that  thia  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  diapoaitiona  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  conseqaences  in  another  world,  but  only 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human  life,  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  of  the  removal  of  such 
inequalities  in  the  next  life.  It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  is  founded  on  the  Ebionitish 
doctrine  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  meritorioos ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  conditkna 
here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lazarus  bore  his  sufferings ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  but  that 
it  was  now  his  turn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.  But  (1.) 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a 
morsel  from  hia  table,  and  receiving  from  doga  the  tendance  which  man  refused — is  not  this 
the  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  T  Misery  lay  at 
his  door;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  eiyo3rmenta. 
(2.)  The  sentence,  *'  Thou  in  thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  things,  and  now  .  .  thou  art  tor* 
merited"  implies  the  cause  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  things 
and  stifled  idl  the  higher  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  notr,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  sense 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain  the  truth  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  future  life.  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  those 
sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Moses 
and  the  prophets  would  not  have  taught  them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  themselves ; 
the  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  fox 
his  neighbour.    (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Lazams's  state  of  heart:  but  then  he  itf 
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§  220.  Pertecuiions  of  Herod  AiUipas.  (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 
Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
bad  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them- 
shelves  of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  chai*acter.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  aflforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  Bee  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his  miracles  (Luke,  ix.,  9) ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter to  rebuke,  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
••  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  **  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ;  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  ftdth, 
or  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.  Christ's  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  a  foil  to  the  rich  man,  not  the  chief  figare.  Moreover,  the  contrast  that  is  drawn  be- 
tween him  and-Dives,  and  the  relation  in  which  ho  is  made  to  stand  to  Abraham,  indicate 
that  he  was  intended  to  represent  a  picas  man,  suffering  during  his  life  on  earth,  and  bear- 
in-^  bis  afflictions  with  religious  resignation.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  form  of  the  parable, 
several  points  were  more  prominently  brought  out  than  they  are  in  the  accovnt  of  it  which 
baa  been  transmitted  to  us. 
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craft  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
(xOD  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jerusalem  was  bis  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  *^  Go  tdl  ihatfox^  behold,  1 
cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  (t.  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shaU  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  *  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  on  with  my  labours*  to-day  and  to- 
morrow ;j  and  the  day  following  I  go  away,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  Jerusalem,*'^ 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city*— 4*.  e.,  the  ruling  party 
there — was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria,    (Luke,  xvii^  11,  8eq.|- 

Inhospitality  of  certain  Samaritans. — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples. 

(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Mealed* 

— Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Leper,     (Luke,  xvii.,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  Samariajf 

as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  firom  the  Feast  of  Passover.     The 

seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans.     A  few  of 

them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  certain  place';  the  people  refiised 

•  To  give  a  complete  senae  to  v.  33,  we  moflt  (with  the  Peschiio)  insert  inrdistSat,  or 
some  like  word,  after  aHptov. 

t  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verse  says  what  is  done ;  diis, 
what  mutt  be  done :  iei  iit — implying  a  ruling  Providence.  "  Do  not  ^ink  that  any  bomaa 
power  can  shorten  my  ministry ;  it  is  the  Divine  wiU  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jerusalem." 

X  The  verses  following  (34, 35)  are  found,  also,  in  Matt,  xxilL,  37-^9.  The  queation  ia,  to 
which  place  do  they  onginatty  belong  7  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap 
pear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove 
that  the  words  were  spoken  cU  JerusaleuL  It  may  be  said  that  &  oUos  hfi&v  does  not  ne 
cessarily  designate  the  Temple  ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the  words  when 
leaving  Oalilce ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  he 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  ^tte  connexion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  havft 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  $  Cf.  p.  179. 

!}  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one  Journey,  it  is 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  finom 
the  "  mcisengen"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54),  which  implies  that  tliey  were  at  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  menti(»i  in  verse  53  of  the  sending  out  of  messen- 
gers, withoat  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion. with  ^e  fact  that  this 
is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  tiie  Seventy,  serves 
to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the  latter. 
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CO  entertain  them  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  witU^  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love— probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  *^Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them^  even  as  Elias 
did  V  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  "  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  he 
actuated  ]''     And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.t  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  grati- 
tude was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice4 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  wens 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in 
spection.  Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
iiiiiid  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  heart 


*  Namely,  not  to  call  Jadgmenta  down  upon  the  enemieg  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  leek 
fheir  salvation ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  sympathizing  with  those  that  err  from  miatir 
ken  seal ;  as  Jesos  himself  had  distingnished  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that 
atgainst  the  Holy  Ghost  C£  p.  237,  243.  They  should  hare  known  that  his  miraclei  were 
deaigoed  to  bless,  not  to  poniah.    Cf.  p.  134. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  hero  to  Christ's  former  reception  among  the  Samaritana 
proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative;  it  only  illnstratei  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

t  Of  coarse  wo  do  not  protend  Xo  prove  that  this  event  (Loke,  xvii,  11)  necessarily  fallc 
in  the  chronological  place  in  which  we  give  it 

^  There  are  several  obscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  turn 
itack  (r.  15)  T  Schkiemuidter  snpposes  that  it  was  not  nntfl  after  the  lepers  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  bnmght  the  nsaal  sacrifices ;  that  the  J^no*  might 
have  expected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jemsalem  and  thank  him  there ;  but  the  other, 
IbUowiog  the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Uosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Geriaim,  and 
tfaerefbre  ooald  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  woold  not 
oftve  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others,  merely  becaose  his  gratitude,  without 
being  greaUr,  was  sooner  expressed.  Thia  being  inadmissible,  let  as  suppose  the  caM 
tbos :  the  Samxritan,  from  intcrconnie  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  and  ad- 
mitted the  aathority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  the  accoant  that  all  the  ten  went  together.  Bot  his  ardent  grati- 
tade  ooold  not  wait  ibr  Christ's  arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  priest's 
certificate,  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  the  way,  and  express 
his  thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  moat  prob- 
iti  le  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  soon  after  leaving  the  vijlkge,  and  tb« 
sfxiuhritaiv  foil  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to  give  utterance  to  it 
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shown  by  the  Jews.    This  simple  example  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the 
conduct  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


CHBISrS  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
DEDICATION. 

§  223.  His  Statement  of  t/ie  Proof  of  his  Messiahship^ — JBis  Onenets 
with  the  Father.— He  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  TestamaU, 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  AlS  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  **How  long  wilt  thou  hold  tu  in  suspense! 
y  thou  he  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly"  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalei^  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  migjit  con^lun 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  **  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  use 
to  repeat  it  1  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
you  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  thej 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
Ml/  sheept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

*  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  bolds  a  sabordinate  place ;  the  prominent  feature  is  tiM 
contrast  between  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  in^atitade  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  fact  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself.  The  attempts  thtt 
have  been  made  to  impugn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile :  it 
bears  no  mark  of  improbability,  and  its  i>osition  in  the  historical  account  of  tho  Jooroey  it 
perfectly  natural.  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those  points  io 
which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  others  comparatively  into  the  back- 
groand ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  Bat  this  certainly  is  no  grxMiod 
for  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  inverUion.  This  much  against  Ilase^  who  expresses 
himself,  boweyer,  with  tmcertainty,  and  opposes  Strauss, 

t  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words  «c«flbk  tlmv  iih  {%, 
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I  grant  unto  tbem  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  (i.  c,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
der which  they  will  reach,  in  safety,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father ;  I  and  the  Father  are 
one:' 

We  understand  by  the  ^*  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
bis  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
eaid  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im 
passable  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  **  If," 
said  he,  "  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  (e.  ^.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (o^TISk)  ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  San  of  God.'*  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  offence  at  his  calting  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his  saying,  **  lam  one  with  the  Father;**  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 

96)  are  genaine,  it  might  be  inferred  thtt  this  converBation  took  place  shortly  after  the 
other,  and.  therefore,  that  the  joarney  to  Gkdilee  and  back  oonld  not  hare  occarred  between 
them.  Bat  it  would  not  he  at  all  decisiTe  to  that  effect;  Christ  may  have  alladed  to  tha 
parable  freqaently,  and  thas  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of  this  argument  which  Strauis  (3^  Aufi.,  i.,  536)  has 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tiibinger  Zoitschriflp  1836,  il,  89) :  "  Jesus  used  this  line  of  argument 
to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  the  Son  of  Qod  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  hii  Me$tiak- 
gkip,  and  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Meniah  was  so  called,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  connexion  in 
which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not  offended  because  Christ 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Messiah  had  a  right,  but  because  they  believed 
him  to  claim  mora  than  any  creature  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiahsbip  that  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God  witlxMit 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Christ's  concluding  sentence  (v.  36)  implied  that  if  any 
one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much  more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  Ood. 
■ad  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  t.  e.,  of  the  Messiah ;  thus  presupposing  his  own  Messiah 
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ing,  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  his  worda^'Aey  might,  from  his 
warks^  know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  ii 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JE8U9  IN  PERiEA  (BETHABARA). 

^   224.  Bii  Decision  on  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Celibacy.     (BiatU, 

xix,  2-12 ;  Mark,  x.,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re 
tired  for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Peraea,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always  fonnd,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recognize  Jesus  as  high* 
er  than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time — ^were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Scbammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.!  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai  understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpre^ 
ing  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — ^the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Scbammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount|)  that  mar- 

•bip.  The  argament  ii,  therefore,  rather  a  conehtsio  a  minari  tid  tu^$  than,  aa  Kern 
thinks,  an  apagogic  one. 

*  John,  X.,  40.  This  brief  stay  in  Per»a  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.,  xix..  1 ;  for  what- 
ever sense  is  pat  apon  the  words  tli  rti  Spta  ri){  ^lovSalat,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Christ 
went  nipav  rwi  'lopidvov.  What  is  said  in  Mark,  x.,  1,  t.  e.,  that  he  went  through  Peraa  to 
Jadea,  appears  to  conflict  with  the  original  Acconnt  of  the  Journey,  as  given  in  Luke.  Com 
paring  Matt.,  xix.,  1,  seq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  1,  seq.,  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related  took 
place  partly  during  Christ's  stay  in  Perva,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jerusalem 
into  Jodea. 

t  Cf.  Micbaelis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.,  $  120.  t  Cf.  p.  833. 
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riage  is,  according  to  its  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  [**  they  twain 
are  onejiesh'*].  As  it  was  his  work  every  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu* 
tion  by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
Dy  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together ;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation  had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  "  What,  therefore,  God  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it) 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,**  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce ]"  He  replied,  •«  Moses^  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  hut  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,** 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outwai*d 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  in  the  beginning,  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal 
(Gal.,  iii.,  19.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  groat,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
**  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the  Christian  idea  of 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.  We  should  have  expected,  in  accozdfoce  with  his 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alaiT[i  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
difficult  would  he  made  easy  hy  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  them  only  hy  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  raonl 
standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  tbe 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  uDftc- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indispensalU,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod.  Ii 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  marriage;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object 
.  We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  oflen  the  case  in 
Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred  from  some  otber 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  coo- 
trolling  nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in 
this  sense  could  he  have  spoken  of  celibacy  ^^ for  the  kingdom  ofHearent 
sake  ;"  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  d 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  eflTort,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  "  Blessed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  fcc, 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describes 
an  existing  state  of  facts:  *^ There  are  some  eunuchs^**  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  fi'om 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  die  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.  It  involves  his  great  prin- 
ciple, that  ihii  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  necessity  may  require. 

§  225.   The  Blessing  of  Little  Children.     (Luke,  xviii.  15-17 ;  Matt., 
xix.,  13-15 ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Peraea,  where  ho  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  *'  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,*^  He  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein.**  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
-vrould  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  tc 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
by  making  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  af^er  its  original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in  human 
nature. 

• 

*  Precisely  the  same  spirit  as  was  demanded  in  the  sayings  of  Christ  alluded  to  on  p 
M5,  seq. 

t  The  belief  that  reason  is  self  safHcient  would  utterly  anhinge  the  Christian  world,  and 
emase  its  life  to  assnme  forms  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  Christian  principles  hav« 
created.    It  would,  indeed,  cause  a  contest  of  life  rnd  death. 
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§  226.    Christ's  Conversation  toith  the  rich  Ruler  of  the  Synagogut 

{young  man!).     (Matt.,  xix.«  16-24;    Mark,  x.,  17,  eeq.;   Luke, 

xviii.,-18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  ruler*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  who 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary  ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  *'  Good  Master,  whaZ 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eiemal  life  f" 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?f  none  is  good  save  one, 
that  is,  God"  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  Gtod, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

*  According  to  Lake  an  SpX'^v,  which  might  also  mean  "  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;'* 
bat  a«  Christ  waa  at  Penea,  it  waa  more  probably  "  a  niler  of  the  synagogae."  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  he  waa  a  "  yoang  man/'  which  doei  not  lait  very  well  with  hif  arrogant 
langaage  "  AU  these  have  I  kept  from  my  yoath  ap."  It  ia  trae,  the  words  Ik  vtdrqrit  inw 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatic.,  bat  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate ;  their 
omission  may  have  been  caased  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  alhade.  Althoagh  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  be  was  a  yoath,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dia> 
coarse  appears  to  imply  that  ho  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteoos  confidence 
founded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  yoath  ap. 

t  Laehnann  reads,  ri  ^t  iptarSt  rtfH  roH  iy^Odb :  iif  ivriv  h  ayadis.  Even  if  this  be  the  trae 
reading,  De  Weite's  explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teachingof 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it  It  may  be  thas  interpreted  :  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good  7  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to'  him  thou  must  go  to  learn  what  is 
good ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  {Al&ller,  Lehre  v.  d.  Sunde,  p.  80,  gives,  aa 
the  thoQt;;ht  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  from  communion  with  him  who  alooe  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  the  good ;"  thus  making  the  sense  about  the  same  as 
in  the  common  reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  Bat  since 
thou  askest  me.  then  know,"  A:c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  **  good"  waa 
a  atamblingbbck. 
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t(i  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this 
firom  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was 
▼ainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu- 
mility ;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
him,  by  declining  for  himself  the  epithet  *•  good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  once 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  bim  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  commandments,  i,  e,,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,^ 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  justitia  civilis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  such  a  fulfilment  would  ^not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  s^ll  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  follows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  **If  th&u  will  enter  into  life,  keep  the  cam" 
nuindments  ;"  implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fiilfilmedt  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  God,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (y. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  bis 
wilful  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  All  these  have  I  kept/ram  my  youth 
mpy  When  he  adds,  "  Wiat  lack  I  yet  V*  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  *'  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treas- 
ure (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me.'* 

*  Ai  quoted  Lake,  xviii.,  90. 

f  It  ii  a  qaettion  whether  the  form  given  by  Luke  if  not  that  whidi  moet  aocYmtely 
•zpremefl  Chri«t'i  meaning.  Matthew  hai  it,  "If  tboa  wilt  be  perfect;"  but  eren  here 
eoold  not  be  intended  a  perfection  snperior  to  ^eful/Ument  of  the  law ;  for,  according  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection ;  and,  moreoyer,  the  f  abeeqaent  ex* 
pteaaiona  of  the  disciplei  ihow  that  they  onderttood  Christ  to  f  pecify  a  f  tate  of  heart  which 
«0  moat  poeseu  in  order  to  i ecore  eternal  life.  A  miaandentanding  of  tfaif  conrenation 
of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  falfilment  of  the  law,  t.  e.,  the  performance 
qfdutyt  and  moral  perfection ;  which  has  been  a  fraitfal  sonrce  of  error  ever  since  the  firrt 
mgea  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  tiie  passage  more 
oorrecUy ;  not  so  much  in  his  boantifol  treatise  "Quw Dive*  Salv."  as  in  his  Strom^ iiL, 
449.  He  says  on  Matt.,  xix.,  21 :  i^trxu  t6v  KttVK^iitvw  M  r^  vdot  nJj  IrroXit  U  ycinrrsf 
Ttnf^tlKivmt,  oh  ytip  mXrffn&itn  ro '  dyoir^fms  rdv  ithfolw  i>i  lavriv  *  Hrt  61  InA  t99  npiwv  svyrcXfis 
tfauvof ,  iiiSdoKiTo  it*  iydintv  nsraitS6vat, 
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Chi-ist  commands  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  without  delaying  to 
care  for  his  possessions;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
general  thought:  *'  The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest,  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom." 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  bow  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.  The  Danger  of  Wealth.  (Matt,  xix.,  22,  seq.;  Mark,  x.,  22, 
seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  bim,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples, ''  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;" 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  **Itis  easier  for  a  camd^^  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole ;  the  words  of  v.  26,  '*  With  men  this  is  impossible  (t.  e.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  hut  with  God  all  things  are  possible,**  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  bearers  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  **  Who,  then^  can 
be  saved?** 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

*  If  we  compare  with  thif  narrative,  aa  given  in  oar  Qospela,  that  form  of  it  which 
appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hdn-aot,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and  others  onhistorically  dilated ;  e.  ^.,  Christ, 
instead  of  throwing  oat  a  single  thoaght  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  full 
explanation  (though  a  correct  one).  "  Dixit  ad  eum  alter  divitutn  (whether  general  rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magiUer, 
qaid  honam  faciens  vivam  7  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fac  (an  imitation  of 
Christ's  saying  that  *  in  love  hoth  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  falfilled').  Rcspondit  ad 
eum :  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  qutt  postidet,  et  divide  pauperibus  et  vent,  seqvere 
mc.  Coepit  autem  dives  scalpere  caput  »uum  (clearly  enoagh  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  in ;  although  sach  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spuriousness ;  their 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  apparent).  Et 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus :  Quomodo  did* :  legem  feci  et  prophetas,  qtumiam  script um  est  ti* 
lege:  diliges  proximum  tuum  sieut  ie  ipsum,  et  ecce,  muUifratres  tuiyflii  Abrak^  amiciH 
sunt  stercore,  morientes  pra  fame  et  domus  tua  plena  est  nuUis  bonis  et  non  egrtditw* 
omnino  aliquid  ex  ea  ad  eos.** 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  also  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  helong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

"  The  things,**  said  Christ, "  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possi' 
He  with  God**  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  powers,  he  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  **  Doea  what  you  have  said  apply  to  usi  Lo,  we  have  left  all 
and  followed  ihee**\  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise  :  ''  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house^  or  parents^ 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  qfGod*s  sake,  who  shaU 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting,**  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Chnstians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  oo 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
on— everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  Reign  with  Christ, 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  '*  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,** 
The  word  "judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,"  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament;}  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  be  developed  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  xviii.,  26,  lapporta  thii. 

t  The  form  of  the  qacstion  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (xix.,  27)  implies  n  lookiog  for 
reward  on  hit  part.  But  had  thia  been  his  object  in  patting  it,  Christ  would  have  more 
ftmphatically  reproved  it. 

I  Cf.  p.  225.  Varioua  paasagef  of  Paal  (1  Cor.,  ri.,  2,  &c.)  presoppoae  soch  sayings  of 
Cluist. 
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the  Head,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  universal.  This  is  an 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  ••judges"  and 
«« judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled" — ^but  in  an  exalted  sense— in  the  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS  IN   BETHANY. 

§  229.  The  Family  of  Lazarus, — Martha  and  Mary  y  their  diferaU 
Teiuiencies.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Persea,  where  he  foond 
so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  dian  he  would  othervriM 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  £>ot  of  tbe  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  femily,  two  ntlen 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  lefl  us  a  description  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisten.  Mar* 
tha,  showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex- 
alted guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  die 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  ofiered ;  while  her 
more  spiritual  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  diLi  intiaucy.  It  is  tna* 
Lake  (x.,  38)  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  villag^e ;  the  account  trmnamitted  to  ka 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  ^  cxae 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  narratiye.  The  event  itself,  as  a  very  s^- 
nificant  one,  had  been  faithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  unimportaBt  to 
the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  is  tne,  the  positioti  of  the  yumn, 
in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  joarney  to  Jerasalem,  might  lead  to  the  inference  ^•^  dtt 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  accoont  itieM^ 
mingles  two  journeys  together,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  belbre  os.  Dt 
Wlette  has  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  accoont  be  had  received,  wfakk 
gave  him  no  information  abont  tho  locality ;  this  last  we  must  learn  from  John.  The  prob- 
abilities, in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  our  supposition.  The  andesigned  cnnd- 
dence,  thorcfuro,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  the  description  of  the  family,  &c.,  is  a  stroma  proof 
of  credibility.  Slraiiss,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazaros  as  brsli- 
dating  John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason ;  Lake's  object  was  to  Makt 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  tw  tisters  to  Christ,  and  the  mention  of  Lasaroa  was,  tbert* 
lore,  not  at  all  uccossorv. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers  :  ^' Martha^  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  one  thing  is  needful  ;•  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  human  effort),  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  as* 
cribes  superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly ;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  n«- 
eessarily  indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com* 
monly)  the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground. 

§  230.   The  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;    ChrisVs  Reply  to  the  Messengers 
who  informed  him  of  it.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Peraea,^  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  by  death ; 
although  its  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward :  "  This  sick 
mess  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  thai  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby'* 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  1  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assurance  that  the  mercy 

*  Thi«  clause  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Cantab^  and  other  Latin  aatboritiei ;  bnt  nothing  woaU 
be  lost  to  the  •erne  even  if  it  were  lefV  out;  for  "that  good  part  which  cannot  be  lott"  ia 
the  "one  thing"  to  which  life  should  be  •opremely  devoted,  in  oontrait  with  the  "many 
things''  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 

Y 
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and  power  of  Gt)D  would  be  glorified  in  themselves  and  their  brother, 
by  saving  the  latter  firom  death  1  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
^'  That  the  San  might  be  glorified/*  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words  1 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  foreknow,  in- 
fallibly, in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
disease ;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  afterward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something 
else  to  be  conndered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  of 
mere  symptoms ;  be  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  vnth  baseless 
Inpesv  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefi>re, 
tliat  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  the  Divine 
natarew  dwdling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
dure,  it  is  fmnhU  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coapkd  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  firom  «tidbie»,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
allboiigh  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  cdl  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfc^  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  difierence 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  finom  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
the  partial  ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  vrith  this  view  be  ut 
tered  the  words  "  xmkp  t^^  ^o^  tov  i9£0v,"  and  stopped  there,  the 
rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist 

« 

\  231.  The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Chrufi  Conversation  toith  the  Disci- 
pies  in  regard  to  it.  (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.) 
The  aflSiction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Persea,  where 
his  labours  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although  his  course  was  thus  decided 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the 
happiest  religious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's  encouraging  language 
now  afford  them !  The  word  of  promise  seemed  to  be  broken ;  his 
Word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True;  his 
wonl.  wliich  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting 
lotOin^  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either 
llitiy  M>ut  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 
*  J(»lii)'t  not  monttouing  a  leoond  mesteiHjer  (v.  11)  does  not  prove  that  none  wis  tent 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  **  slept,"  they  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  recovery.^ 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  '*LazarM  u  dead  ;  and 
I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe'*  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asserting  that  ho 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  roach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  power  aflerward ;  in  compassion  to  their 
^ef  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  n(/>er-natura1  power ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  were  a1« 
ways  kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
too,  he  did  not  cure  aU  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  char* 
acteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16)  {  and, 
m  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  wore  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  compare  himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  the  earth  during  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  porhops, 

Moreover,  when  John  is  giring  any  initance  of  the  ezerciMe  of  Chriat'f  ■opemataral  knowl* 
edge,  be  geDcraUy  iotimatca  it  in  mmdo  way ;  here  he  gives  no  anrb  intimation.  When 
Christ  told  the  disciples  that  Lazarua  "  slept/'  they  anderstood  his  wonls  in  a  natural 
sense ;  and  it  appears  most  prohable  that  they  thought  he  had  received  a  moMago  fWitn  the 
sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  lanf(nage  is  not  such  as  wooJd  be  usnd  Uf 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  prominemce  Ut  tiie  sopematoral. 

*  Tlie  disciples  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  hclicvnd  to  be  dntul  had  t>een  reativrnd  by 
Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  tliat  "  sleep"  was  a  comrmm  image  of  death  ;  yet  their  misttnder* 
standing  is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some  sopfiose ;  nor  does  it  thrmr  the  least  slitds 
apon  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5 ;  cC  p.  294.  299.  A  similar  figore,  Lake,  %L  33 1  The  light  thai  eMriot  bsl 
Ct  p  9»,  i4e 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,^  **  Are  there  not  tweltt 
hours  in  the  day  ?  ^  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumhleth  nat^  be^ 
cause  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  taorld,*^  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  hb  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  •*  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night 
he  stumhleth,  because  their  is  no  light  in  him/*  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  when  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  their  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
far  that  they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Chi*ist  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  la 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  thk 
World. 

§  232.  Th€  Death  of  Lazarus. — Christ's  Conversation  with  Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  34). — Jesus  Weeps  (v.  35). 
The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached  Martha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in  grief,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.  The  former  went  out  to  meet  the  Sav- 
iour; and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  mighty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her 
sou],  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.  "  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died ;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee"  Jesus  replied,  **  T%y  broth' 
er  shall  rise  again  /"  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not  to 
the  future  resurrection ;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  consolation, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.  He  wished 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  **  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;"  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.  Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  "7  ajn  the  resunection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die.'*  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  ^*  Believ- 
est  thou  this?"  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 
*  The  words  are  enigmatical  withoat  diis  allasion ;  with  it^  they  are  plain 
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the  autljor  ofrhe  resuirection  and  of  a  life  which  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  compreheDd  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  ailer  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah-— 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died**  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re 
▼ered  and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in* 
[erred  from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion, the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com 
passionate  heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
utanding  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.  And  we 
nust  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Man  as  well  as  God  ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  family  ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  ?  "  Could  riot  this  man,  which 
ojyened  the  eyes  ofUie  hlind^  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died?*' 

'  SirauM$  flndi  a  ooDtradiction  here  between  John  and  the  other  Byangeluta :  "  The 
lewa  qooCe  only  the  curing  of  the  blind;  why  did  they  not  qnote  the  ndnng  oftkedeadt 
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§  233.   The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. — The  Prayer  of  ChrUi.     (John, 

xi.,  38-44.) 

When  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  gniTe»  Maitha,* 
whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave  new  utterance  to 
her  doubts :  "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  sHnkeih  ;t  for  he  haih  been  dead 
four  daysjy  Jesus  said  unto  her,  ^'  Said  I  not  unto  thee^  that  if  thou 
wouldst  believe^  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  ?'^  (see  God  glorify 
himself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  be  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  thai  thorn  hast 
heard  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearesi  me  always;  hut  because  ^tkt 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me  J*  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  then  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
enly Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  poweis 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  public,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this»  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  God 
for  him ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  Hut  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  alwajs 
acted  in  unity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  which  the  other  Evangelists  give  several  instances  V  Bat  bow  do  we  know  that  these 
Jews  at  the  city  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  1  Was  it  not  oatn- 
ral  Sar  them  to  recur  to  the  miraculous  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself  so  sbon  s 
time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virulent  opposition  against  hizn  T  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  invention,  the  inventor  must  hare  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  rsisii^ 
the  deadj  and  had  ho  wished,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  atrooger  exampk 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  qneatiocv  tha,  is 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

*  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  characters;  the  fcr 
mer  doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence. 

t  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of  Martha's  is  so 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

X  The  reference  of  the  words  6^Kt  riiv  66\av  roD  ^taH  is  doubtful  Some  refer  tbcm  to  die 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  *'  believing/'  btt 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  iirwdlf  to 
Martha  (v.  25),  in  which  faidi  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "  i^/'  Ac  are 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  reioailLed,  the  basit 
of  a  promise  of  the  kind,  only  not  announced. 
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forth,  he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  kis  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing*  testify  that  the  power  to  do 
it  was  from  GrOD.* 

§  234.  Measures  taken  against  Christ  hy  the  Sanhedrim,    (John«  xi., 

47,  seq.) 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationt  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.  *^  If  the  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.  The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  lefl  us."  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  said,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  The  omiMtonof  the  raising  of  Laz&nu  in  the  first  three  Qospelf  hu  been  addaced  at 
mxk  argument  againat  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  for  it  by  the  pecoUar  character,  origin*  and  aims  of 
John's  Gospel,  the  argament  might  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  tpecial  reason  for  the 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Bat  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  gtnercd  reason,  vis.,  that  the  former  Qospels  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  raising  of  Lazaras  would  naturally  and  neces- 
carily  be  joined.  It  ha«  been  said  that  the  inteiUioH  to  exaggerate  is  obvious  in  John't 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  whidi  it  records  as  the  highest  possible,  e.  g^ 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  36  years'  standing;  of  the  man  that  was  horn  blind ;  the  raising 
of  Lazanu,  dec.  In  reply  to  this,  we  might  admit  tliat  John,  having  an  apologetic  object^ 
only  selected,  from  the  abundant  materials  furnished  by  the  Evangelical  hbtory,  a  few 
ovents  ilkistrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  ^fl  of  Christ ;  but  this  admission  would  not 
affect  the  veracity  of  his  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  lepert, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  thofced- 
ing  ofthejive  tkaunand,  the  very  highest  of  them  all,  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  M 
well  as  by  him.  A  high  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  gttMind 
oo  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly  to  their 
connexion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  tlie  course  of  the 
facts  in  his  history.  This  last  holds  good  especially  of  the  narrative  in  question — that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  the  course  of  his  life  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolu* 
tion  soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  And  this,  in  turn,  confirms 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative  itseld  t  Ct  p.  S98. 
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die      The  main  of  his  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 

.  jBording  to  circumstances.     An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his 

person^  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    EPHRAIM. 

§  235.   The  Necessity  for  Christ's  Death. 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  un- 
disturbed intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim,*  in 
the  desert  of  Judea,  several  milest  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  Tlie  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer?  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions  j  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  Him 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xi.,  6G) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then^  would  have  been  to  lose  the  most 
favourable  juncture  ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust  of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
Messiah.  He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  exec'Utioo 
'  John,  xi.,  54.  t  According  to  Jerome,  SO  Roman  milei. 
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of  his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to  Goi^  > 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.*     And  he  was  assured  thaljL'. 
precisely  by  his  death  was  tfie  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  his  own  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  culture.  With  thU 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  separation  firom 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closing  conversations  wkh  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jericho, —  The  Healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus,     (Matt^ 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.,  35,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feast.|  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
Galilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer  • 
ings^  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  splendour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  o^ 

*  There  matt  be  a  right  conception  of  Christ' ■  lelf-flacriBce  u  a  moral  act,  in  connexion 
vrith  hii  whole  calling,  in  order  to  any  jait  doctrtHal  view  of  hia  sofierings. 

t  According  to  Josephos,  150  stadia. 

t  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  throagh  Jcrioho  in  order  to  extend  his  ministry  in  Jndea. 
Am  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  Erangelists,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  nearly  connected  with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  be  foand  in  John.  Apart 
ttotn  the  latter,  we  should  bo  led  to  suppose  that  ho  passed  throagh  Jericho  on  his  direct 
w^ay  from  Galileo  to  Jerusalem. 

§  The  departure  from  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Lake,  XTiii.,  31;   wbj^ 
ntfaerwise,  should  it  be  said  there  that  before  thoy  came  to  Jericho  he  "  took  bia  < 
Apart,  and  said  unto  them  7"  dec. 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Barttmeu^,^  wbo  beard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  Uie  Theocratic  king 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  ^Beof 
good  comfort;  he  calleth  thee**  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah  1 

§  237.  Christ  Lodges  with  Zaccheus,  (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  mohi- 
tude.  But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  cararaD 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus,  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zacckeus^^  make  haste  aid 
come  down^for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house"  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  bad  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

**  According^  to  Luke,  Christ  met  the  blind  man  on  entering  the  town ;  acooidins  tc 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  beiides,  speaks  of  two  blind  men.  It  a 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  representations  of  the  same  event  coald  arue;  dte 
only  question  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability  7  Mark  not  only  gives  tbe  vuat 
of  the  blind  man,  bat  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  most  bav« 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  But  in  Luke  the  connexion  of  events  ia 
60  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link :  the  entry,  the  blind  man's  joining  d>e  pnxe*- 
sion,  its  passage  through  the  town,  its  halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccheoa ;  all  hang  togeth^  sad 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  tlien,  we  follow  Luke.  The  accoaat 
used  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at  the  gate  ib4 
went  (brth  with  it ;  and  this  might  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  erent  ooconed 
on  the  passage  out.  The  statement  of  Matthew,  that  two  were  cured,  is  more  difficult  & 
may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  tbst 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  tbe  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  suppositkm,  and  a  safaie> 
quent  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mftit^~^ 
iwo  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  tbe  spot  of  the  core. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  neither  at  wbst 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  liow  far  it  had  journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 
the  day  it  was. 

X  Whether  ho  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  die  by 
standers,  is  of  no  moment.  Tbe  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  that  he  made  use  of  his 
supernatural  knowle»k'e  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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should  go  to  "be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.'*  With  reference 
to  this  feeling  Christ  said,  **'  This  day  is  salvation*  come  to  this  houst^^ 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  last."\  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

§  238.  The  Request  of  Salome,  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Disciples  re- 
buked,    (Matt.,  XX.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
m  the  minds  of  the  disciple^  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sons,f  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  be  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  ofV*  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"  We  are  able'^  And  he  answered  :  «*  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  bad  become  oonTinoed  of  lin,  and  received  tbe  bringer  of  lalvatioa  witb  ropentaaoe 
and  love. 

t  Sckleiermacher  thinks  (ii.,  174)  that  this  occnrrcd  on  the  second  day,  after  the  affair 
bad  become  generally  known.  We  see  no  sufficient  gronnd  for  this  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  narrative  that  Uie  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zaccbeos. 
■rose  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  oi^pitpov  (Luke,  xix.,  9),  and  its  relation  to 
w^pitpov  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  our  view.  Schleiermacher  seems  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  JbrnvovTi^v  (v.  11). 

I  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to  Christ;  according te 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  through  their  mother.  Christ's  addreu 
to  them  (Matt.,  xx..  22)  presupposes  that  really  th^if  made  the  request 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  amoug 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  dvil 
communities ;  the  conununion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  of  the  Pounds.  (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 
Chnst  made  use  of  several  parables  dhring  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds,  which  was  given,  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  "  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear ;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  Ho  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  the  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement. 

"*  Luko  docs  not  give  tliia  narrative,  but  mentions  (xxii.,  34)  a  similar  dispute  Sor  rink 
aiuongp  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expressions  of  oor  Lord.  It  is  probably  oat 
of  place,  as  such  a  contention  could  hardly  have  arisen  at  the  last  meal,  after  the  instita- 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  The  collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  rebuke  of  this  ambitious  spirit,  was  couiected  with  the  last 
iQcaL 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaitliful  8crva*u 
failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  such  various  connexions  :* 
**Unto  every  one  that  hath  (t.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
shall  (more,  and  ever  more)  be  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gainoth 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (i .  e.,  does  not  truly  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,*^ 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  lunl  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  (Matt.,  xx.,  1-1  C.j 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  ovni  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad* 
mits  of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
<5orrectly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and 
concluding  passages.! 

*  Ct  p.  105,  190. 

t  The  wordi  '*Tke  last  tkaU  Ufint,  and  tkefrtt  lasi"  (v.  10),  ctonot  potiihly  (himHfi  tho 
fmnetum  saliens  of  the  parable ;  in  it  the  laat  are  not  preferred  to  tlio  flmt  i  tho  latter 
simply  fail  to  receire  more  than  the  former,  aa  they  had  expected.  Nur  do  they  cdtiiplaiii  of 
receiTing  their  wagei  last,  hat  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  tho  oUieri.  It  ii  ■oine 
thing  merely  accidental,  nc»ce88ary  only  for  the  coniiitcncy  of  the  rejiroaentation,  oimI  nrii* 
ii%  merely  from  ita  form,  that  the  torn  of  the  firit  comes  last ;  they  had  to  son  t)i»  last  r«- 
oehre  equally  as  much  as  themselves  before  theyarald  complain  of  it,  and  thuN  nivn  orca- 
■km  far  the  ntterance  of  the  tnith  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  tho  parable  to  set  ftirtli. 
In  Lake,  xiiL,  30,  the  same  words  oocnr  ("  there  are  last,"  ke\  bat  in  a  totally  dlffrtreiit 
•ansa.  Here  the  "  last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shot  oat  from  the  kingdom  of  (io«l ;  and 
tlM  passage  teaches  that  many  from  among  the  nations,  estrange<l  frvim  (IcnI,  slnmld  lie 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  shoold  be  esrludnd  frrmi 
it  who  had  heki  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  thf»n  w<mts 
woold  be  forei^  to  the  scope  of  the  parable.  The  latter  claose  of  Uie  verse,  "  tiisny  are 
called,  but  few  chosen,"  mean  faooording  to  Matt,  xxii.,  14)  that  many  are  fmtwsrtlly  nailed, 
■od  belong  by  professioa  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  fd/r  is  this  relevsnt  Ut  tlie  paraMe  i 
whidi  draws  no  oootrast  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  railml  and  the  rlvison  ;  ami, 
Vi  fact, makes  no  mention  at  all  of  sach  as  are  entirely  e%t\uAiu\  irtnn  the  kUiv^tUmt,  We, 
therefore,  cannot  bat  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  faithfully  preservfd.  Sfid  besrinK  so  In 
dobttably  the  stamp  of  Christ,  is  >/if*ed  to  the  words  that  precede  and  UA\tm  by  a  merely 
accidental  link  of  oonnexjon.     fin  this  sappoaitkm,  which,  indeed,  has  long  been  a  eertaliilir 
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Tho  ,|»tx>miDent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully  obey 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  whether  the 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  who 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
bts,  is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  ftom  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  tdi 
that  is  given  is  of  Gtod's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  {e.  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  hss 
been  preserved  to  us  1  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  gifls  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  yarious 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  merits ;  and.  on  the  othfir 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity 

§  241.  The  Passion  Jbr  Rewards  rebuked,  (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
"  Which  ofyouj  having  a  servant  ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  wiU  say 
unto  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.  Come  and  sit  down  to  meat? 

with  me,  I  agree  with  Strauu  and  De  Wette.)  The  most  elaborate  eflbfta  to  banaoniso 
the  passage!  in  question  with  the  parable  only  resnlt  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant 
with  characteristic  Christian  tmth.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  most  be  reckoned 
the  interpretation  recently  given  by  WUke  (Urevangelist;  a.  372).  The  ooUoeation  of  tlie 
parable  in  Matthew  may  afford  a  clae  to  its  interpretation.  Peter  appears  (xix.,  97 ;  al* 
though  we  prefer  Lake,  xviii.,  28)  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  baan 
upon  such  a  disposition,  which,  by-the-way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  thia  connexiao, 
also,  tho  words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  &c.,  might  bear  against  measmiag  hf 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  &c.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  thte 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.,  7,  shortly  before  the  acconnt  of  the  last  joomey  to  Jerosalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conversations.  We  hare  already 
seen  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  now  before  at. 
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and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  awp,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  afterward 
thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say^ 
We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  Jutve  done  that  which  was  our  duty 
to  dor 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented :  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  vnthout 
such  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

§  242.  Christ  Anointed  by  Mary  in  Bethany,  (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 
After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  Bethany 
could  easily  be  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  place  vrith  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  differences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour.t 

*  My  Tiew  of  the  moral  import  of  this  passage  agrees  with  that  of  my  dear  friend  Jm- 
Urns  MikUer  (Von  der  SUnde,  2*^  Anfl.,  i.,  46),  although  he  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
torn.  I  differ  firom  him,  however,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  passage ;  he  applies  it 
to  the  Pharisees  radier  than  to  the  Apostles. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  bat  preserved  also 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  with  variations.  Lake  alone  says  nothing  aboat  it ;  hot 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  in  Bethany  at  this  interval  Even  if  [as  soma 
mppoae]  the  accoant  which  he  gives  (vii.,  38,  seq.)  of  the  anointing  at  the  boose  of  Simon 
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The  Mustrious  Martha  waited  upon  him  at  table ;  but  Mary,  indulg- 
ing her  feelingB,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikepard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.*  The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person ;  and  perhaps  Ja- 
das,  who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  **  Why  wcu  not  this 
ointment  sold  Jar  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  r*f 

(cf.  p.  fill,  seq.)  gave  occasion  for  the  omission  of  this,  it  woold  not  follow  that  both  ic- 
coants  record  bat  one  and  the  same  fact.  Matthew  and  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fixing 
the  time  at  two  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  six;  and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  die 
hoose  of  Lazams,  bat  of  Simon  the  leper.  Bot  since  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  the 
history  of  Lazaras,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jenisalem,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  natare  was  sach  as  tu 
aecare  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necetuahly  as 
signed  its  chronological  position.  John  introdacea  it  in  the  connexion  a£  facts.  We  see 
in  his  accoant  the  occasion  of  the  festive  meal,  an4  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  hoase  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioned by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banqaet  that  took  place  tX  Simon's 
hoase,  or  by  some  other  caase,  can  not  be  decided ;  nor  has  it  any  bearing  whatever  apcm 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Qospels  the  "  washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  that  of  the  feet  ac- 
cords more  with  Eastern  asages.  It  was  castomary  for  servants  to  bring  water  to  waxh 
the  feet  of  the  gaests ;  bat  Mary  bathed  them  herself,  not  with  water,  bat  with  a  costly  an* 
gaent.  Strauss  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  name  shoald  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Gk>8pels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xxtL, 
13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  this  very  saying  of  Christ  might  have  oc* 
casioned  the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sore,  it  is  as  possible  that 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  as  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  lost.  But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  cannot 
bo  proved  in  any  way.  Omitting  Lazarus's  history,  they  bad  no  occasion  to  mention  Mary. 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament) 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.  So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &c.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differences  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  tho  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  name,  without  the  promise 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  to 
invent  the  former.  His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  it  would  even 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  xxvi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that  John  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Strauss  thinks  that 
"  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  name  would  not  have  been 
lost ;"  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascription 
of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But  care  far  the  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  the  very  in- 
aptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  can* 
not  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  nse  of  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  others ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  glory, 
the  anointing',  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them ;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  his  approaching  sufl^erings  (which  is  not  ao 
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But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  u  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  *'  Let  her  alone  ;  against  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  Ust  tokens  of  honour  and  afiection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always."   ' 

Iiit)bable},  they  could  still  less  diiapprove  an  exproMion  of  lore  for  him  whom  they  wera 
ao  Boon  to  lof  e.    Neither  of  theie  remarks  woald  apply  to  Jadas. 

z 


PART   II. 

VKOM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM  TO  TH£ 

ASCENSION. 


CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

§  243.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,* 

THE  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  the  thousands 
of  Jewst  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  the  Passover. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,!  thfey  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Lazarus  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Per- 
haps  on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.§ 

*  We  must  here  accoant  ibr  the  chronology  that  wo  adopt.  We  let  ont  with  the  pre- 
■apposition  (for  which  reasoni  will  be  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Pasaorer, 
14th  Nisan,  occurred  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  givoa  4  fixed  mark— 
Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover ;  which  six  days  may  include  that 
which  forms  the  terviinu*  a  quo,  and  also  the  terminus  ad  quern.  If  he  included  the  first,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath ;  not  very  hkely,  as  he  was  wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the^r<^  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have 
reached  Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is  not  prob- 
able, from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only  supposition  that  avoids 
these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bethany  on  Friday.  (Cf  note,  p.  281.)  B.  Jacobi  supposes  ^at  Christ  arrived  so  late  on 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  thereforop  regarded  Friday  as  past ;  this  sup 
position  would  remove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronology. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,700,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vl.,  9,  $  3. 

X  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces ;  but  Bethany  was 
twice  that  far  from  Jerusalem.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  before 
sunset;  the  others  afterward. 

$  John,  xii.,  9, 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  with 
the  multitude  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable ;  nor  does  it  affect  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  Schleiermacker  and  others  do) 
two  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
second  in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards  even- 
ing, and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  the 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entry,  expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  than 
the  first  unannounced  and  unexpected  one.    But  in  this  case  we  shooM  have  to  admit  that 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  .Tenisalcm 
WHS  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  ia  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  bis  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  thorn,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
jf  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  be 
had  not  l)efore,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event* 

the  two  narrativei  had  been  blended ;  puts  that  belonged  to  the  second,  as  given  by  Joho, 
being  transferred  to  the  first  As.  the  other  Gospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  he  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears 
good  groaud  for  the  supposition.  The  statement  of  .the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  snits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazaros. 

Bot  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  correct,  it  may  very  well  have  been  in- 
ferred— die  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  nata- 
rally  arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  from  Jericho— that  the  Messianic  en- 
try took  place  immediately  on  his  arrivaL 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprive  them  of  significance ;  the  developement  of  the 
circumstances  themselves,  apart  from  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  there- 
with, might  adapt  them  to  symbolise  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  John, 
xiL,  1-1,  we  learn  that  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
just  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred  to  Zach.,  ix.,  9,  and  the  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxi.,  9-7),  where  two  beasts 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  16,  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  glorified  Messiah ;  showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental  after- 
ward gained  a  higher  significanco.  None  but  an  eyc-witncss  would  have  made  such  a 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gk>spcl  was  written.  If  this  should  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  the  ass  was  accidentally  there  (thougli  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this), 
the  ase  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  fulfilment 
nf  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But.  on  the  other  hanfl,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
as  ifiUnUonal  on  Christ's  part ;  not,  however,  as  Strauis  will  have  it,  wiraculout.    It  is 
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Attended  by  bis  disciples  and  the  boat  tbat  bad  gathered  into  Beth* 
any,  Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more  adyanced  to  meet  faira 
from  die  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  with  Christ 
with  the  ilgiinnrn  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead 
In  the  incB^pbg  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  bim.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim^  **  Hosanna !  Jeho- 
▼ah  prosper  him !  Blessed  is  be  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  JeboT&h" 
(Ps.  cxviii.,  25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitode,  who  were 
perhaps  not  iully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognising  Jesus 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  ^'  I  tdl  yam,  if  these  tkomld  hold  their  peace,  the  sHmee  woM 
cry  out***  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  louae  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  mem^  these 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exahation ;  uttered  by  Him^ 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  bis  manifestation. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

§  244.  Sadness  of  ChrUt  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem,  (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 
With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  fall  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had  so  oflen  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  lef^ 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it>  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to !  With  tears  he  cried,  "If  thou  hadst  kno%gn, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  uhich  belong  umio  thy 
peace  /  hut  novp  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes^  And  then  he  uttered 
prophecy  (v.  4?  44)  whidi  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afterward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

not  at  all  impossiMe  to  barmooize  JobD^s  accooDt  with  tbat  of  the  other  Svangelkto ;  tin 
word  f^v  in  V.  14  doea  not  of  neceasity  define  the  way  in  which  Christ  obtained  the  aai; 
and  John  states  many  points  very  concisely.  In  the  mean  time*  it  is  a  qaestion  which  afr 
count  is  the  most  simple. 

*  Lake,  xix.,  39.  If  we  aappoae  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  passage  appean^ 
tbongh  not  necessanly,  to  favour),  these  words  woald  refer  to  the  first ;  sad  tibe  PbanaMS 
orobably  accompanied  the  Pasaover  caravan  from  Galilee. 
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Temple  to  thank  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  theiv  «;iinds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Templ#p^e  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

S  246.  The  Fig-tree  Cursed.  (Matt,  jpti.,  18  ;  Mark,  xL,  12.)— Para- 
ble of  ike  Fig-tree.     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  disciples  in' the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem^  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said^  ^  No  mam  eat 
fruit  of  thee  herea/UrJbrever.*'  On  the  second  moming,|  die  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fiict  to  be  regarded  1  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fa^t,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  state- 
ment appears  to  imply  1  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  fklling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.'* 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat- 
thew's ]  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  fi)und  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti* 
tute  of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

^  According  to  Matt,  xxi.,  15,  16,  the  dupIeMore  of  the  priette  wai  Idndled  when  tlie 
children  cried  '*  Hosannal"  in  the  Temple.  Jeina  laid  to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Out 
of  the  moathfl  of  babes  and  lucklinga  baat  thoa  ordained  praiie  f "  (Pt.  viii.,  3).  Thia  ind- 
dent  might  be  confoanded  with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Lake ;  bat  it  haa  features  e*. 
■entially  different.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  because  children  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  effiect,  "  The  gloiy  of  God  is  revealed  to  children,  while  the  chiefii  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and 
nnsasceptible  hearts." 

t  See  article  "Feige,"  in  Wintr't  Realw5rterbach.  The  remark  in  Mark,  zi,  IS^ 
"  The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  difficulty ;  the  whole  sigaiffeance  of  the  nann»» 
live  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  il. 

X  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,  which  seems  t>  me  to  be  the  most  original  in  tfiii  par 
:iralaiv 
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shows  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  was  squan- 
dered upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  afler  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn 
ing  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A 
*}ound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  he  no  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  whidi 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  had  to  come  in  the  course 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  desigpied  to  prefigure:  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de> 
struction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  Jig-tree  (Luke,  xiii., 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  the  Jact  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back 
ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.,  21 ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow 
er  in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  f^r  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential,  Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
fig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  diflferent  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

§  246.  Machinatiofu  of  the  Pharisees, 
The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  "  See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail  nothing  !  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Sicariit\  who  at  that  time 
were  employed  fi*equently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypocrisy. 

*  John,  xl,  56,  57.  t  Ibid.,  xil,  19. 

t  Matt.,  xxvt.,  4.  It  cannot  be  well  decided  whether  irtcrt6«iv  refen  to  tiirfftMinitinn 
»r  to  logal  mirder. 
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Doubtless  ibe  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  readj; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Gralilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as  a 
culprit.* 

§  247,  ComhinaHom  of  the  Pharisees  and  Heroditme. — Chrises  Dedsim 
OH  paying  IMbute  to  Ctuar. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priesti 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  '*  Master,  toe  know 
that  thou  art  true;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  hut  teaehed 
the  way  of  God  in  truth :  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  CiBsar,  or  not  V*\ 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  da* 
grading  the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.    Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  In  order  to  obtaia  an  exact  view  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  oootribvted  to  the 
death  of  Cbriit,  we  mast  compare  the  synoptical  acconnta  with  that  of  John.  The  foaner, 
lowever,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  oocmred 
at  varions  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscorities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  scfaeBMS 
that  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  Aooordiag  to  the 
synoptical  accoonts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  tangfat  pnblidy  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
snare him,  replied  by  a  question  &at  was  rather  dangerous  for  them :  *'  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  T  from  heaven,  or  of  men  7"  (Matt,  xxi.,  25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  Aeir  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  whs 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "of  men."  They  therefore  evaded 
the  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  ibielf  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doobc  is  u 
to  its  chronological  connexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  represents  them  f  The  question 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (John,  ii.,  18)  at  tiie  beginning  of 
his  ministry ;  the  answer  remizids  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period*  to  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  chronology  is  at  fault  Aud,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  llie  connexion  of  event! 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerasa- 
Jem,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Matt* 
xxi.,  46,  ricaUs  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  tihe  city. 

t  Mark,  iii.,  6,  perhaps  implies  that  this  union  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 

t  Mark,  xii.,  14,  15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired.  *^ Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription^*^ 
••  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  an  acknowled^ 
ment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Eb»- 
pire,  and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few  words :  **  Render  unto  Ccssar  th€ 
things  that  are  C(Bsar*s^  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God*s,** 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob- 
ligations to  Caesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  truly  to  Chd  what  is  God*s;  as  man,  hearing  th€ 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  Am,  and  should  be  dedicated  to  Am. 
And  the  "  giving  to  G^od  what  is  God's"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  248.  Christ's  Reply  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Resurrection.  (Matt., 
xxiL,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18 ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  maniage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  be  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
Tors  to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God« 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
bat  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  betw^n 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 

•  CC  p.  35. 
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sential  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  *t  I  am  the  Gad  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac^  and  the  God  of  Jacob. ^^  How  could 
God  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality ? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
trasts the  "  dead*'  and  the  "  living  ;*'  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apait 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  **  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.^^ 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living'*^  (v.  32).  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived 
as  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  bis 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Chris fs  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Great  Commandment. — 
(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.)   * 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better-minded.J  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  "  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  ?"  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandments  were  implied  in  two  **  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  *'  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whoso  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

•  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  qaibblei  of  tho  Rabbinical  writers  on  this  passage,  compared  with  Christ's  pro- 
found saying,  iUastrate  tho  proverb,  **Duo  cum  dicurU  idem,  non  est  idem." 

X  So,  rt  the  council  of  Costnitz,  when  John  Huss,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  truth,  wu 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  molti- 
tudo  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  tho  power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct, 
and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  follow  Mark  rather  tlian  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as  put  in  a  hoitile 
spirit.  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke,  xx.,  39,  where  certain  of  tho  acribes  ars 
represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to  the  Saviours  answers. 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  **  TIiou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.*'  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  words  themselres  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  be  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  near,  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.   The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.     (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  liere  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,^  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  b,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,!  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
▼iew  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke^s  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ* s  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  "  near"  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  vofUKoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study :  '*  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How 
readest  thou  ?'*  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  **  Do  this,*'  said  Christ,  ^*and  thou  shalt  live;*'  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

*  This  parable,  liko  that  mentioned  p.  216,  note,  is  pecoliar  in  this,  that  the  truth  of  th« 
l-.ieber  sphere  is  not  iUastratcd  by  a  fact  from  the  lower,  bat  the  general  trath,  by  A  sp« 
riHl  case  from  the  same  sphere,  which  may  in  itself  have  been  matter  of  fact. 

t  Cf.  p.  315,  note,  nnd  ]>.  3.'S8. 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  lore,  shown  in  the  S«p 
maritan,  in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Cro  thou  and  do  Ukewise,  and  thou  shalt  falll 
the  law.*'  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Chrui's  LUerpretaium  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.  (Mark,  xiL,  35-^7.) 
We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  informed  hj 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  "  Lord'* 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).  We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question ;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's 
statement,  that  afler  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them.  But  was  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  for 
such  a  purpose  t  Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  **  Son  of  D»> 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  Ring  when  called 
**  Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  wo  follow  in  prefer* 
ence  the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion  while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  something 
said  in  hostility  to  him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  ?  Shot- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  David 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
factf  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  arga< 
ment,  in  thb  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense,  and  his 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  since  Christ's  reply  is  not  precisely  an  answer  to  the  qucstiaB 
in  V.  29,  that  the  parable  msy  have  been  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  put 
into  this  connexion,  a  connexion  imitated  from  Mark,  xii..  28,  seq. ;  the  two  verses  of  this 
passage  (29-31)  being  transferred  in  Luke  from  Christ's  month  to  the  lawyer's.  But  even 
if  wo  admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fully  given  in  Luke,  x.,  29.  the 
historical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  aitoKftQtii  favours  this  conclusion.  ^  Cf.  p.  17,  and  HeU .  vii..  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  he  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
'*  Son  of  God'*  in  the  highest  sense ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.f  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
bead  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  Ring  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm'  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdonu 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  flloo- 
Bom  and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one — still  it  was  the  idea  by  which  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired 
aeer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  wo 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations ;  his 

*  CC  p.  327. 

t  We  see  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  anity  in  which  the  lioeamento  of  Christ's  picture 
MM  given  by  the  first  three  GkMpels,  harmonize  with  those  giyen  by  John.  Although  at  a 
later  period  the  view  which  conceived  Christ,  as  to  his  calling,  person,  and  aotbority, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the  Son  of  David/'  was  opposed  by  another  equally  one-sided  theory, 
which  recognized  him  only  as  "  Son  of  God/'  and  thrust  oat  the  "  Son  of  David"  entirely 
it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  procedure,  indeed,  to  infer  [as  some  have  done]  that  the  prei 
alence  of  the  latter  doctrine  alone  gave  rise  to  the  inventioa  of  thia  paasage. 
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teachings  and  his  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [aa 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  tide  of  the  Psalm 
— the  one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigoea 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
thmk,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fully  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  con* 
taining  also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  T/ui  Widow's  Mite.  (Luke,  xxi.,  1-4;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 
Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  the 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  hi*  name.^ 

§  253.  Christ  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  upon  Jerusalem.     (Matt, 

xxiii.) 
Before  leaving  tho  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse^  full  of 
severity  against  tho  heads  of  tho  hierarchy,  through  whom  destruction 
wal  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  announced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  scries  of  prophecies  that  were  afterward 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old ;  and  that  tho  Jews,  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the 
developement  of  his  work,  ho  says :  **  Beheld  I  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

■  Cf.  p.  200.  t  Cf.  p.  288. 

X  This  diacounie,  as  given  iu  Matt.,  xxiii.,  rontains  many  passages  uttered  oh  other  ocot- 
•ions. 

$  The  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs  is  not  strange; 
ho  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developement.  There  were  propkett  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  term  "scribes"  is  applied,  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  52,  to  teachers 
in  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth.    As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  cno* 
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Bynagogues^  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  hill  and  crucify'^  He  conpludes  with  a  mournful  allusion  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  "  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem^ 
thou  that  hillest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
haw  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathcreth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.^  Behold  / 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ;t  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say^  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord"  He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  a  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left 
undefined. 

§  254.  Christ's  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  Second  Advent.  (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 
Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  vrith 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

taini  varioaa  passages  given  by  Lake  in  the  table-conversation  (ch.  xi.)*  so  Lake  inserts 
there  this  prophetic  annoancement,  whose  proper  position  is  found  in  Matthew.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  S<Aneckmburger  (Stad.  d.  Evang.  Geistl.  WUrtemb.,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  mast 
think  that  the  form  of  Christ's  words  given  by  Lake  is  the  less  original.  It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Lake,  xi.,  49.  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from 
*'  the  wisdom  of  Ood"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  27).  The  origin  of  this  form  of  citation 
is  accounted  for  very  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague  and  firiend.  Dr.  Tvesten,  on  the  ground 
that  so  notable  a  prediction  could  readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re- 
peated labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.     Cf  p.  157,  324,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  from  them  hii  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "leaves"  them,  since  they 
will  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  word  "house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "temple"  (cf  De  Wette,  inloc.); 
bat  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  Josl 
leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it  "  their"  house,  not  the  house  of  God,  because  their  depravity 
hnd  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  Qod's  presence  sboaU 
xu-eU  in  it  no  more. 
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It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  iDtention  to  giro  them  a  complete 
inmw  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gror  up  to  ill 
final  consummation.  He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  coib 
firm  their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at  last.  Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  heyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progresB 
of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimations  he 
had  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  many  ques- 
tions. It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seedi 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  fiill  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachen  ct 
his  Gospel  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xxiv.,  36 ;  Marit, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  "  day  and  hour/*  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the  subject 
To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings-— a  prescience  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  sp^ial  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;  although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  bis  kingdom,  and  partly  hii 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degene^ 
ate  Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other :  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creatiour— the  con* 
summation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  b.  prophet^  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 
"  Ctp  80,  on  the  Plan  of  Jesas,  and  189,  acq.,  on  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  of  €k)d. 
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image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itself  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  bis  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  trutb  and  the  defective 
forms  in  wbicb  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.t 

§  255,  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King*s  Son,     (Matt.,  xxii., 

1-14.) 
Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Chnst 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some 
modem  writers,  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself 

•  Cf.  p.  80. 

t  It  wu  pecoliar,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  editor  of  oar  Greek  Matthew  to  arrange  to- 
gether congenial  sayings  of  Christ,  though  uttered  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 
tions ;  and  wo  have  remarked  this  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  ditcoarse  in  Matt., 
zxiv.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wondor  if  wo  find  it  impossiblo  to  draw  the  lines  of  dia* 
tinction  in  this  discoarso  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced  in- 
terpretations, inconsistent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  much  easier  to  make 
such  distinctions  in  Luke's  account  (ch.  xxi.)>  though  even  that  is  not  without  its  difficnl* 
ties.  Iqcomparing  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  moat 
of  these  difficulties  to  the  blending  of  diffbrcut  portions  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  true,  Sirausi  and  De  Welle  assert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  than  in  Luke ;  that  the  latter  beara 
marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  waa 
remodelled  offer  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
aooae  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  tlie  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eoorse  confirm  this  hypothesis  ?  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  case,  have  left  such  passaget 
unaltered  as  xxi.,  10,  also  18,  compared  with  16  and  28  7  It  is  impossible  to  cany  tha  hy> 
podieais  through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Laka  has,  aa 
UBoal,  given  us  Christ's  discourses  in  the  most  faithful  and  original  way. 

Aa 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Eing't  Son 
(Matt.,  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  Ring  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  is  prepared  (>.  e.,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  di£fereot 
times  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.  Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation ;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifferent  to 
the  Divine.  Others,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  tkis, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.  Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destiiiction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding ;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears :  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding-garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  g^ves  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  **Many  are  called^ 
but  Jew  are  chosen;**  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Many  interpreter!  tbmk  the  case  aboald  be  conceired  thu :  The  etiftan,  or  wedding- 
droBs,  was  offered  to  the  gncits,  acoordug  to  Oriental  coatoin,  by  the  king  himieU^  and 
thoir  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  reprasentiBg  justifi- 
OQtioQ  by  faith  as  the  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  us  to  ex* 
ploio  how  the  guests  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding^garment,  had 
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This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuies  for 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  pot  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

§  256.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman.  (Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44 ; 
Mark,  xii.,  1-12 ;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 
The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
(Matt,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  la- 
hour  done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  had  Qoo  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage  ;  so  God  required  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
firui'A  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
caU  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  be  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence — to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
—his  judgments  break  forth ;  the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

tbey  eboten  to  do  lo ;  nor  is  it  a  lafBcient  objection  to  it  to  lay  that  inch  a  oiage  cannoi 
be  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  ancieni  times  ;  for  the  limilarity  of  modem  to  ancient  cub 
toam  in  die  East  is  so  great,  that  we  can  infer  from  socb  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periuls, 
Chat  like  ones  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages.  Bat  if  a  thought  so  important  to  the  whole 
parable  had  been  intended,  Christ  would  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely;  he  would 
haTO  expressly  reprimanded  the  delinqaent  guests  with,  "The  garment  was  offered  as  a  gift; 
and  yo  would  not  accept  it;  so  much  the  greater  your  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conception 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  either  that  the  parable  has  not  been  faithfully  transmitted, 
or  that  the  usage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference  to  it 
waa  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  weddingndress  could  bo  obtained 
was  not  important  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  does  not  justify 
Sirmus*i  conclusion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  oonpoeed  of 
aererol  beterogeneoos  parts.  Of.  p.  854* 
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the  kiDgdoin  is  transferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  £xtii  fi:inti 
corresponding  to  it.* 

$  257.  Parable  of  the  TalenU  (Matt.,  xxt.,  14-30)  ommpared  witk  ikat 
of  the  Pounds  (Luke,  xii.,  12j. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  pounds^  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difieience  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  In  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  thdr 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke*s  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  same  thiog, 
granted  to  all  alike ;  of  Matthew^s,  to  show  that  one's  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  \i\s  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  Af- 
ferent number  of  talents  in  the  latter  parable  represents  difierent 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  difierent  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  ome  coat 
men  endo^vment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — the  one  Divine  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — ^but  yet  admitting  of 
different  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  widi 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects. 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one*s  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  the  pound,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perbaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifls  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu 
nities  with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
little  has  been  given  V*     Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

It  u  to  be  observed  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  Jewish  natioo  is  bere  represented  as  a 
"cominsr  of  the  Lord ;"  intimatb;;  Uiat  we  are  to  see  in  that  judgment  a  "coning^  of  hli 
li  a  8i>iritaal  sense.  t  CI  p.  348. 
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measure  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  the  parable  oithepouruU,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  given  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
tnosL  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  here  equality  in  mo- 
tive and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt., 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature.  « 

§  258.  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 
The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever- vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Ohrist,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu 
man  heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  fatal  error. 

§  259.  Christ  teaches  Oiat  Faith  must  prove  iUelf  by  Works.     (Matt 

XXV.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final,  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  **  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  to  be  judged  1"  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;•  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (,Tohn,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment ;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  IBvri^ 
OM'J,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  doeH 
oot  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

•  Advocated  particularly  hy  KcU  (Opaicula)  and  VhhauMn  (CommoDtv.K 
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It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.,  ii.,  12,  seq.)  that  eren  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  will  certainly 
be  recognized  by  the  just  judge  ;  but  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  passage  before  us  are  not  of  this  character.  Farther,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests 
thrown  out.  All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.  But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  the0b  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  ap 
by  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  oat- 
ward  and  accidental.  The  second  does,  indeed,  afibrd  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause  ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians^ 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  farther  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers:  as  the  *^  righteous  ;*'  the  **  blessed  of  the  Faiher,  Jar  whom 
the  kingdom  was  prepared  Jrom  thejoundation  of  the  world"  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but»  among  these,  genurae 
believers  will  be  separated  from  thoie  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifting  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  fruit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness ;  and  wo  cannot  wonder,  there^ 
fore,  to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  But  those  whose  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
ajid  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  love  for  the  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself.  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgment  does  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  *'  throne,"  the  **  right  hand,"  the 
*'  left  hand,"  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  •*  King."  The  form  of  the  doscnp- 
tion,  then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it 

§  260.  The  HeaihcM  with  Christ.  (John,  xii.,  20,  seq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathenM 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  tnio  Goi>,  and 
iMrere  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ's  triumphal  entryt  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  porsoit- 
ally,  they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.|  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  Thii  maj  be  ii/erred  (rom  tbe  qm  of  ivattuvAvriav  (v.  80). 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  diacrepaacy  between  Jolio  and  the  other  Evangeliata.  if  Um 
facta  related  by  him  in  xii.,  90.  acq.,  took  place  after  ChrisC'i  entry,  on  the  aano  day,  and 
tf  Chriit  retired  from  tiio  public  immediately  after  Itia  laat  waniinK  to  tli«*  Jewa.  On  tlila 
■uppoaition  time  could  not  have  been  affi>rded  for  the  traxiaactuma  wn  havn  alr«*ady  liitnt 
dnced  in  tbii  interval  fiom  the  aynoptical  Ooapeli.  But  it  ia  evident  from  J(4in'a  own  na^ 
rative  that  Chriat  fimnd  many  fijUuwera  juit  after  hia  entry,  and  that  thia  hid  nvni  hli 
anemiea  to  be  caatiooa.  It  may  be  inferred,  therofuro,  tliat  Chriat  mailo  uao  of  Ihn  nra%i 
impreaaion  produced  by  hia  appearance,  and  did  noi  immediately  witlidraw  liimaflf.  The 
cbaam  in  John  ia  well  filled  by  the  other  Qoapela,  and  with  matter  (irecianty  aaitod  to  tha 
Cinae.  John'a  main  object  waa  to  give  (aa  he  alone  ooald)  the  laat  diactmraea  of  Ji««oa  wltk 
bia  diaciplea;  and  fin-  thia  rcaaon,  probably,  he  ijmittcd  a^rveral  featiirra  iif  (!|iri»t'a  puhllo 
laboan.  Two  bypotheaca  are  poaaiUe:  (1)  Chriat'a  fyjnv<iniatlr>n  with  tlit*  <lri*i«ka  liadi 
place  teveral  da^fi  after  hia  entry,  and  jaat  beCuni  the  erwl  of  hia  |i«ihli<t  laUMini ;  tiu'reliy 
leaving  aatple  apace  (or  the  tranaactiona  ritcr^rded  in  tlie  ayiM/iHiual  (hmpvU  ;  (tf)  or  U  UmiIi 
place  on  the  ^jr  of  hia  entry,  and  waa  otwMMUftw.d  by  llio  a«riiaati«in  prvKliicrd  by  that  I'Viuit  i 
leaving  a  few  <\My%  before  |jia  retirem'rnt,  in  whirh  ifit<?rval  tlio  nvrnta  rn'ordrd  hi  ihn 
aynoptical  Goapala  occurred.  Theae  Jr4jn  di<l  not  motitMm ;  hut,  ufU*r  vi*\uti(  a  brirf  auia- 
mary  of  Chriat'a  fizuil  waruio?  to  the  Jewa,  haatrrw?d  im  Vi  Ma  laat  diMfMirana  wUh  IImi 
diaciplea. 

X  Philip  doea  not  take  at  once  the  IxM  atcp  of  i/rfai'ntini/  tlm  hi*atlif«n  lit  Clirlat  >  h«  lalla 
Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tell  Jcaoa.    Tliua  oaiuralJy  dttng  Johu  relate  It. 
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were  to  flow  from  his  own  sufTerings,  he  said,  '*  The  hour  is  come  mat 
the  Son  of  Man  should  he  glorified,**  (The  man  Jesus,  exalted  to 
glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisible 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-com  "  abideth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  personal  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  off,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themselves  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-dedial.  *'*IIe  that  loveth  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  b%U  he  that  Jiateth  his  life  in  this 
world  (/.  e.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  HiB 
kingdom),  shall  keep  it  unt^  life  eternal,** 

§  261.  Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will 
—  The  Voice  from  Heaven.     (John,  xii.,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  sufier- 
ings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  God  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  subordinating 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  P*  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  dying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  docs  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour:  •' I  cannot  say,  Father^  save  me  from  tliis  hour;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it"*  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufferings:  "Father 
glorify  thy  name  /'* 

*  John,  xii.,  27.    Cf.  KHn^,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  iii.,  6T«. 
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As  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  souls 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  "  I  have  both  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  continue  to  glorify  it,**  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurancot  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted :  "  This  voice  came  not  because  ofme^  but  for  your  sokes, ^* 

*  Some  interpret  thii  accoant  as  a  my  thai,  foanded  apon  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Batk 
Col.  Bat  the  difficulties  in  the  accoant  are  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  this  view,  or  to  im- 
peach  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On  the  contrar>',  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical 
theory  seizes,  viz.,  that  in  this  case  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religioQS  consciousness,  and  the  very  difficulty  itself  of  defining  the  relation  between  the 
■abjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as  a  statement  of  fact  Would 
die  writer  have  said  that  the  multitude  heard  only  the  thunder,  and  not  the  fcord$,  if  ho 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  sounding  in  majesty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with 
a  ooise  like  thunder?  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by  all,  and  thus 
have  avoided  tho  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject* 
ire.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  reel  fact,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
account  for  the  clear  distinction  made  by  the  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  the 
case  and  that  of  others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  tho  common  ground  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Bath-Col  was  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  bo  correct,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  sach  an 
omen  and  interpretation ;  he  really  heard  the  words,  and  the  natura^phenomonon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  the  actual  apprehension  in  hi#  religions  consciousness. 
The  matter  would  have  to  bo  thus  conceived :  The  impression  made  upon  John  by  Christ'a 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  tlicm,  conspired  so  to  affect  the  suscept- 
ible by-standcrs,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  tho  words  of  Chiist  They 
wore  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  fact,  tho  same  impression  as 
that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  diflfercnt  form.  And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit — a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
Qod,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  Uis  work  was  the 
Father's,  and  always  recognized  God's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  bo  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  the  conception  of  the  Bath-Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cannot 
bo  sustained.  In  the  Rabbinical  passages  collected  by  Aleuschen  and  Yitringa  there  aro 
no  traces  of  it :  they  interpret  the  Bath-Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  tign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  Uod's  anger 
or  msjesty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  aro  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sapposiiig  that  in  tlio 
case  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  sense*.  In  every  place  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  fact 
and,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  susceptible  minds 
Tht*  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious :  (1)  there  was  thunder,  and  this  alone  was  heard  by  the 
unaasceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  from  Qod,  heard  by  tlie  susceptible ;  and 
diesc  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  impressions,  did  not  hear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  tho  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
Kling ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  bettor  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  inex* 
plicablo  difficulties,  than  to  twist  tlie  text  and  history,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  theory 
which  may  snit  our  own  notions  (Stud.  a.  Krit.,  loc.  cit.,  676,  677).  t  Cf.  p.  343 
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He  interpreted  the  voice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him :  '*  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  7,  ij'  lam  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  wiU 
draw  all  men  unto  ineP  His  suiTerings  are  his  triumph.  He  finishes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  S&tan*s  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  followers  from 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.    Christ  closes  his  Public  Ministry. — Final  Words  of  warning  to 

the  Multitude. 
The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  upon 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destruc 
tion) ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth" 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Christ's  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  o^his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  his 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  wo  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  all 
that  i*emained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  abouL 
The  time  of  tho  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at- 
tempt ;•  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  after.     The  for- 

*  Matt.,  xxvi.,  5,  implicf  that  Josas  was  arrested  before  the  commeDcement  of  the  Jew- 
ish Passover.  I  do  not  see  the  jastico  of  Weist&s  (i.,  444)  assertion,  that  this  view  of  the 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  nataral  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  parpose)  that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  the  feast-day;  whether  before  at 
after  is  left  oDdccidcd.  Bat  this  information  is  not  suiBcient  to  show  an  inaccaracy  in  the 
chronology  of  the  first  three  Qospels.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led, 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  tho  treachery  of  Jndas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  nigfa^ 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  therefore  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  aud  they  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  wheu  tho  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attempt  it 
duriner  the  feast.  Bet  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  allow  Christ,  unmolested,  to  make 
n&o  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increaso  his  followers  among  the  multitude.    We  shall  sea 
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mer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  was  afibnled,  by  the  proposition  of  Judcu 
Iscariot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.   The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  tne 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  %vitness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proofs  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to 
Buch  a  fatal  step  1  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,! 
that  he  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa 
cities  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostle,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mi8sion.§  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  on  hb  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

hereafter  that  there  are  strong  ohjectionf  to  tbd  opinioa  that  Chriat  waa  cnicified  on  the 
fint  day  of  the  feast ;  and  these,  if  ralid,  will  confirm  oar  aappoaition  that  he  was  arretted 
on  the  day  before  its  coramencemcnt    Cf.  Gforer,  iii,  198. 

^  Matt,  xzvi.,  14-lG ;  Mark,  xiv.,  10,  11 ;  Lake,  zziL,  3-0.  These  passages  agree  in 
•bowing  that  Judas  made  his  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim  before  the  night  on  which  hm 
conaammated  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred  from  John,  xiil,  26,  that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thought  on  rising  from  the  Last  Supper ;  hot  how  coald  he  have  negotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  so  late  in  the  night,  and  just  before  the  fatal  act  f  John  himself  saya 
(xiii.,  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  pat  it  in  hia  heart  to  do  it.  We  conclode,  therefore,  that 
r.  96  refers  to  the  l€ut  step — the  execution  of  his  evil  purpose ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  supposition  that  ho  had  previously  arranged  all  the  preliminaries  A  favourable 
moment  only  was  wanting ;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  wilh  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  I  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 

(  John,  vi.,  64,  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  all  that  attaci&ed  them- 
•elves  to  him.  No  noock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  inclinations,  could  deceive  him,  and  there- 
iore  he  knew  at  once  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas< 
•age  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  ho  marked  at  first  the  person  of  the  traitor ;  but  only 
tiiat  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  us  if  John,  after  io  many 
proofs  of  the  superhuman  prescience  of  Jesus,  attributed  to  the  indefinite  intimations  of 
Cbrist,  given  by  him  to  Judas  in  order  to  make  him  know  himself,  more  than  waa  really  ex 
pressed  by  them  at  the  time. 
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(1.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  ? 

There  are  certain  ibtimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  ia- 
vour  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xii., 
6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  to  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargained  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  his  awful 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christy 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men*s  hearts,  could 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his 
followers  to  their  individual  peculianties,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  1  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  ?t  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  ajier  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  accusa- 
tion been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurcrship.  In  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  charge  ;f  and,  afler  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  slickcls^  could 

*  Cf.  p.  352. 

t  Dr.  G.  SchoUmeyer,  a  young  bat  promising  theologian,  remarks  this  in  his  "  Jesus  and 
Judos/'  LUneburg,  1836. 

X  Strauss  (iii.,  432,  3^  Aufl.)  thinks  this  is  inconsistent  with  my  fundamental  principUs 
since  I  acknowledge  the  Apostle  John  as  the  author  of  this  Gospel;  just  as  if  I  accused 
Uie  AiK).stlc  of  a  groundless  slander.  The  black  deed  of  Judas  justified  John  in  ascribing 
this  vice  to  him,  as  many  of  his  recollections  seemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certainly  could 
not  be  expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  John's  allusions  are  not  to  be  taken  unconditionally  as 
proof.  But  tlie  single  trait  of  avarice  suits  well  the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  wboo 
earthly  aims  were  all<;ontrolling. 

$  Between  25  and  26  rix  dollars.  Twenty  shekels  =  120  denarii,  and  one  denarius  was 
01  that  time  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.,  xx.,  2) ;  so  that  the  whole  sum 
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have  satisfied  the  traitor .•  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  tlio 
iinponance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  1  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gathered  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  chief  motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
avarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  bense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  1 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  1 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  ho  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinionf  that  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  com- 

amoaoted  to  aboat  foar  months'  wages  of  a  day-Iaboarer.  (C£  Paulut  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  16.) 
Thirty  shekels,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  the  valae  set  npon  a  single  slave,  according  to 
Exod.,  xxi.,  32. 

•  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plausibility,  by  Strauss  and  De  Wctte,  whether  the  pre- 
cise sum,  thirty  shekels,  is  correctly  giren.  Their  arguments  are  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tions it  (xxvi.,  15),  while  in  Mark  and  Luke  only  the  general  term  ifyv^ov  is  given ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  in- 
duced him  to  fix  this  precise  sum,  in  view  of  Zech.,  zi.,  12  (cfl  Matt.,  xxvii.,  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  wo  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that,  although  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they  would  not  have  used  the  indefinite 
term  ipyvpiov,  if  the  sum  had  been  known  to  be  large ;  (2)  although  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt.,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acts,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
the  money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  have  required 
a  large  sum ;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  alone  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  would  give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end;  (4)  it  could 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  further:  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enough  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  Sanhedrim's  of- 
fering so  small  a  reward :  people  of  this  stamp  would  give  Judas  no  more  thkn  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  which  he  would  do  the  deed ;  and  tlieir  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  oflTcr  exactly  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
Jesus.  t  See,  especially,  SchoUmeyrr's  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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polling  bim  to  establiBh  bis  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  tbis  wem 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (1)  that  the  enthusiastio 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  hit  kingdom.  But  the  firtt  is  utterly 
untenable ;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  he  muH 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  aoconfr- 
plish  his  purposes ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  rooro 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdoBL 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  b  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  consideratioiis 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  have  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction  1  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Proph'Jt 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
proval of  his  undertaking  ] 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  for 
a  visible  kingdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise :  •*  If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  tiilc  v^ew ;  his  conclusions  after  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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•nni,  may  have  been  very  different  from  what  be  bad  expected.  As  • 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  resuhs  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  his  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  pui'pose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  administrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  bo  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofs  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

*  Mattbew'f  accoont  of  the  death  of  Jadu  itaods  in  (at  loait)  partial  rotitradirtion  to 
Acta,  i.,  18,  which  states  that  Jadas  bought  a  field  with  the  mtmey,  and  met  his  death  by 
i^XXiog  from  a  height.  This  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  soicide ;  but  it  is  dmibtftU.  Tbs 
wild  and  fabolons  narrative  of  PapUu  (first  published  by  Cramer,  (7atena  in  Acta  H.  A|Ni4it, 
Oxon..  1838,  p.  12)  presupposes  that  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand.  "  Miy-a  hi  A»t(l€iH 
4t9iitiYiu  iv  roo'ry  rift  K69itif  ntpitit&mvn  %  'Miat'  tpifOiU  htroooliTep  riiv  §kp9m^  &*rt  i$nhi  hniOtv 
J|m(«  itifxtrai  faiiuf  iuivov  ivvaoOtu  ittXBtJv'  dXXd  firr^i  ahrdv  itdrmv  rhv  ri^  ut^^t^t  iyiim¥  «()ra0  * 
nl  fijir  jdp  p>Ji^pa  T&v  i<t>Oa>ft&v  ahroS  ^aol  roeovrev  /(oi/i)tfai,  Mf  air6v  iih  laMAsw  rl  #idf  ^4 
0Xt9$t9*  reff  6^&aXfiov(-  ii  mhrod  i$ifii  iH  larpSv  it&irr^it  i^rat  UvQ§Oat '  T9c§Pr9V  flaOit^  iJ\9p 
im^  nk  I^wOrv  hi^vdat '  ri  6k  aliolw  mhro9  viierfi  /tev  iixlMO^iyvf  Artfiau^v  kvA  >iclv>y  ^•{vthi ' 
^i^tgdai  a  6t*  airro9  ix  Marr6i  ro6  ewiiaT»f  evpfiorrat  hc^pm  rt  «<f}  axii^ffKat  tit  M^ir  fit*  mirHv  /i4mv 
T^  ^M/n/w*  ittrd  woXXdf  ii  ^aivovf  gal  u^ioplat,  h  M/m  ^9}  Ym^(^  rtXtvrfidiitfrif  Hai  rntirt  dwk 
T%  hit9  tftiffp  Kml  ioUtnrov  H  x^P^  Wx^<  ^  ^^  yurhOat '  J>A*  oM  fiixP*  ^M  •^^»p»*  ^ilt^iriM/ 
Ttpm  /kcivov  riv  t6xop  va^cAOcir,  /av  11^  rut  /(»af  rait  X'^'v  Im^pdin  '  ronAvrn  /«J  rift  wnp»t>i  nl^ful 
mmt  ni  ylit  tpimit  tx^iptiovf."  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  expressions  In  Acta  roukl  iftra  rlfS 
•d  this  extravagant  legend. 

1  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verifliNl  In  history,  may  Im  ap 
|di«d  to  the  scientUic  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  thota  wlw  boast  a  eold  Impar 
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we  know  how  far  the  ci*afly  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered 
with  him.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  alluded  to  * 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmity 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heait  of  Judas,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  vi.,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  all  at  once^  have 
become  predominant  in  him :  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  struggles 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to 
them ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  his  good  serve  for  his 
harm ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
,  judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned ;  and  to  it  may 
we  apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  "  From  him  that  hath  not.  ihall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,*^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 

§  265.  Object  of  Christ  in  the  Last  Supper, 

JESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  Vie 
fate  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  supernaturally  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  his 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover,{  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

tiality  in  regard  to  it:  "Lavolont^  est  on  des  principaax  orgaDCs  de  la  cr6aooe,  non  qu'elle 
forme  la  cr^ance,  mais  parco  qoe  lea  cboses  paraisscnt  vrayos  on  fausses,  selon  la  face,  par 
oii  OQ  Ics  regarde.  La  volont^,  qai  se  plaist  k  Vnno  plus  qa'a  I'aatre,  d6toame  I'efprit.  de 
ooDsiddror  les  qaalit^z  de  ceUc,  qa'cUo  n'aime  pas,  et  ainsi  I'esprit  marcbant  d'ane  piece 
avoc  la  volont^,  s'arrcste  k  regarder  la  face  qu'elle  aime,  et  en  jogeant  parce  qu'il  y  voit, 
il  r6gle  inscnsiblemcnt  sa  cr6ance  saivant  I'inclination  de  la  volont^."  *  P.  268,  269. 

t  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attempting  a  full  explanation  of  the  condact  of 
Jadas,  so  enigmatical  in  itself,  and  so  little  explained  by  the  accounts  that  are  left  to  as. 
We  have  only  sought  to  present  the  theory-  which  seems  to  us  most  probable  from  the  data 
before  us. 

X  I  presuppose,  with  Jdeler,  Lucke.  Sif^ffcrt,  Dc  Wettc^  and  Blcck,  that  the  Last  Supper 
was  held,  not  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  holy  Passover  eve,  but  on  the  13tlv  and  that  the  Fri- 
day of  his  passion  was  that  holy  evening,  (a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel 
confirms  this  supposition.  We  cannot  infer  much  from  xiii.,  1,  2,  although  that  passage 
«eoms  to  im[»ly  that  the  supper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast  But  xviii ,  28, 
tell8  (IS  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  the  Protorium  for  fear  of  defile- 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  thr 

meat,  m  they  had  to  eat  the  PaBsover  on  that  evening.  The  wordi  ha  ^wn  rd  vdoxo  mutt 
be  applied,  according  to  prerailing  mage,  both  among  Jewi  and  ChrLitianf,  to  the  feast  of 
PaMOver.  It  ii  objected  that  this  care  was  needleii,  ai,  if  a  defilement  were  thoa  incurred, 
it  woald  not,  on  account  of  the  DV  ^OD,  lait  antil  the  evening,  i.  e.,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  day ;  but  thii  ia  eaiily  anawered ;  many  tbingi  had  to  be  done  ai  prepara« 
tocy  to  the  feast,  which  woold  trench  npon  both  days.  In  xix.,  31,  the  day  of  the  croci- 
fizion  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scruples  were  entertained  about  the  crucifix- 
ion on  that  day,  but  only  about  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
mjlxed  fcast^ay.  But  how  oonld  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday  7  All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  iraf 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast.  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it,  yet  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited  just  to  the  holiest  feast-day  for  the  cruet- 
fizk>n  of  the  malefactors,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed-  until  the  feast  had  begun  t  But  the 
baste  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
before  the  feast,  on  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  lAcke  has  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, though  without  deeming  them  perfectly  conclusive  (Qdtting.  Anzeig.) :  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  1  Cor.,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  contrast  the  Christian  with  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as  sacrificed  simul- 
taneously with  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb ;  (2.)  1  Cor.,  xi.,  93,  speaks  indefinitely  of  thd  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
case  that  in  Matt.,  xxvi^  18,  the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  of  the  Pass- 
over with  his  disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passage  mean,  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  world  ia 
at  band ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  to-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa- 
tion 7"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiiL,  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  is  mentioned  as  a  common  Fri- 
day (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  wliich  there  oould  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  of 
basiness  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Passover, 
the  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  7  (e.)  The  general  difiiision  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  bo  explained  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  his  last  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  tlie 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christians,  mtent  upon  the  substance,  paid 
little  heed  to  chronological  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import ;  while  the  purely  Gentile  converts 
kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  thejirst  day  of  MnUavened  bread  (as  the 
dny  of  Christ's  passion)  with  the^r«/  day  of  the  Paswoer  feast  may  also  liave  contributed 
to  it.  These  grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  s>'noptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  the^rs^  day  of  the  Passover ;  but  are  utteriy  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  Jokvls  Gospel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as 
genuine  or  not)  oould  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  statement  invented  by  him- 
self, and  conflicting  with  tho  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  we  have 
•aid,  is  consistent  throughout ;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancies 
that  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  ancient  disputes  about  the  Passover ;  from  such  mere 
fragments  wc  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  accounts  were  sppealed  to.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  occidental  usage,  Apollioaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippolytus.  appealed  to  John's  Gk>spel  (if  the  fragments  in  Ckronicon  paseJutle  Alexandria 
nstm,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf,  i.,  13,  arc  genuine)  to  prove  that  the  Last  Sapper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Polycratcs,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Bus.,  Hist.  Ecd.,  v.,  24)  appealed  to  "  the  Oos- 
pet*  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  ho  appealed,  under  the  title  "the  Gospel," 
Co  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  the  declara 
tions  in  John  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Dr.  Rettberg*s  AbhandL  Ub.  d 
Paachastreit,  Ilgen'a  Zeitschrift  fiir  Histor.  Theol.,  ii^  9,  119).    What  is  the  meaning  of 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  TestamenL  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  against  him  before  the  feast,  he 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  these  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur^ 
prise  by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specii^fing 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  maiked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  tcashing  of  feet  and  the  institution  of  the  hordes  Supperh 

§  266.  Christ  washes  the  Disciples*  Feet,  Conversation  with  Peter  in 
regard  to  it.     (John,  xiii.,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  amnected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  banished  from  their  minds.} 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  may 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings  :  '*  Loid, 

the  words  of  Polycratci,  Syuv,  rnpctv  rijv  fmipav  7  Not,  certaioly,  the  keeping  of  the  Pm- 
chal  sapper;  nor  the  Jewish  Passover,  assisted  at  by  Christians;  for  the  added  wocdi 
ximrt  rifv  hftipav  iiY<*Yo*  ol  flrv/xcvccf  ftov,  irav  riav  ^lovSadav  h  Xaii  fjpwt  n^  ^v/tiyy,  would  tbea  be 
sheer  tautology.  He  most  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemorating  the  passioo  of 
Christ."  If,  then,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Polycrates  says  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  Leaser  Asia 
since  the  time  of  St.  John,"  that  they  vdyrts  iiiipnaav  r^v  hfip^  tM  rtavpttKotducdriif  n? 
rdexa  Kard  rh  cuay/Acov,  he  obvioasly  means  that  they  "  all  celebrated  the  14th  Niaan,"  on 
which  the  Jewish  Passover  began,  in  commemoration  of  oar  Lord's  Paasioii ;  and  ix  coo* 
firmation  of  this  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  mast  also  allade  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolj-tos  (in  his  first  book  apon  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  L  c.  p.  13),  there  reported  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ :  oMu  ^dy 
ttai  TO  waoxa  (sorely  Lake,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant) ;  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  be 
"  woald  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Pass- 
over." 

*  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Lake  (xxii.,  13)  means  to  nsr 
rate  it  as  miraculous. 

t  John  does  not  describe  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist:  it  was  known  and  commem* 
orated  in  the  Church  regularly ;  but  the  vathing  of  f^,  not  preserved  by  any  sach  com- 
memoration, he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident 

X  Cf.  p.  352,  on  Luke,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Gfircr,  that  this  passage  is 
unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act :  the  word  liaKovtiv,  might  apply 
to  his  tchole  life,  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  xx.,  28).  But  the  form  of 
the  passage  in  Lake  certainly  appears  to  imply  au  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  Joha 
records.    The  thought  contained  iu  it  is  the  some  as  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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dust  thou  wash  my  feet  ?"  Even  when  Christ  told  hira,  in  view  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  **  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me,**  And 
this  was  to  be  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
of  heart  ebsential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jectimi  to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "  Yea,  if  it  be  so,  Lord,  not 
my  fett  alone,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my  head,**  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much  :  he  thai  is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  clean  every  whit**  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
em  usage :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spiritual  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably  is :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  fi-om  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly ;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.  The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer.  (J  ohn, 
xiii.,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Ye  are  clean;** 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  *'  yet  not  alL** 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  Hb, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply ;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you^  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  mc** 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  to  John,  Christ  Knid,  in  n  low 
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tone,  that  it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this  was 
Judas.* 

This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  con 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  **  That  thou  doest  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly.^*  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  ma#b  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impression.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intention*  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Chrbt  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death ;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  *'  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glonfied  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  iv 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  its 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God '  is  glonfied  in  him  (as  the  moral 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  GrOD  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love).  If  God  be  glo- 
rified in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself  ^  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  Atm."§ 

§  268.   The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xxii.,  17-20.)|| 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  According  to  Matthew,  Jadai  also  aiked,  "  Is  it  I  ?"  and  Jesus  answered  in  the  alBna 
ative.  This  incident  woald  come  in  most  naturally  at  this  point.  Jndas»  noticing  the 
alarmed  coantenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  reply,  felt  that  he  was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  tho  question  directly.  This 
must  certainly  have  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position  netr 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ :  not  expreasly  mentioDed 
by  John,  bat  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

I  The  expressions  iv  ahrii  and  /y  iavrl^  (John,  xiii.,  32)  obviously  correspond  to  each 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  Gk)d  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  sec 
ond  denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Bon  of  Man  in  Ood,  by  his  being  raised  up  unto  God  b 
heaven. 

$  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should  institute  the 
Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31, 32  were  directly  connected  with  the  departure 
of  tho  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  institution. 

Q  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  narrative  (ch.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31,  32  were  connected  directly  with  the  departure  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  point  of  jancture  for  the  account  in  question  is 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  hroXii  itatv^  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  weU,  it  ii 
true,  with  the  objects  of  tho  institution ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  before  the  institutiaD. 
it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (v.  36),  obviously  referring  to  v.  33,  should  have  been 
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U8  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  **  I  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you^ 
I  wiU  not  any  more  eal  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God^  (t.  e,,  until,  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  tnie  Passover  Supper).  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  tho 
kingdom  of  God.  Afler  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com- 
memoration, he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  «f  the  meal,  he  sends  round. the  cun  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  thenL    Each  of  these  acts,  therefore— the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

pat  after  the  iotervention  of  that  nlemn  act,  which  mast  hare  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
disciples  so  strongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  ▼.  33  was  spoken  after  the  institation. 
Strauss  (3^-  Aafl.,  p.  449)  objects  to  this  collocation,  as  arbitrarily  serering  the  words 
tiOit  iciSeu  aiT6»  (v.  3S)  from  hi  fnxfdv  pitO*  bn<a¥  dftt  (r.  33).  I -cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  ▼.  3*2  is  natural ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departore  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  oommanion  to  endare  after  his  ascension  to  his  gkny. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  narra- 
tire,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discoorses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  O/rirer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omission  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  which  was  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  jast  as  a  deeper  signification  was  found 
in  other  expressions  of  Christ  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before ;  and  that, 
Cherofbre,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Ofrorer  must  presoppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  partook  of  the  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Gospel;  and  it  must  be  presupposed 
just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ;  and  that 
John*  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayings  at  the  Last  Supper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
purely  psychological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
Id  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  tho  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  influence  exerted  by 
Essenism  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf  p.  37, 
•eq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agapa  from  the  common  repasts  of  the  Essenes  is  wholly  an 
invention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  nnhistorical  to  seek  an  external  origin  for  a  usage  that 
etn  be  naturally  explained  from  internal  groonds,  as  th?  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
JSurharist  from  an  imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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the  giving  of  the  wine— denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately ;  but  the 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sjrm- 
bolical  meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  (he  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  thanhs  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Sassover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  ofieted  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and 
^the  founding  of  the  old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature) ;  partly, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  ne%9  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  word*  used  in  the  distribution,  "  This  is  my  body  ;^  and, 
"  Thi?  ^«»  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  toy  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  thea 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  diffi- 
culty would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  afler  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  wwrds 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  t.  e.,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood.**  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  tho  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  "  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  yov, 
visibly  and  coi-poreally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  bo  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  conversation  before 
leferred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  Tlie  gifVfl  of  natoro  and  of  redemption  are  insepanibto ;  redemption  alone  has  re 
catablislied  the  original  relation  between  man  and  natare.  Only  when  man  is  restored  tp 
rummunion  with  Ood  is  be  assured  that  all 'nature  exists  fior  his  good»  to  be  ased  \j  hisi 

lar  tie  trlory  of  God. 
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gogue  at  Capernaum.  To  **  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an 
understood  sign  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  given  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins"* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OHRIST'S  LAST  DISCOURSES  WITH  HIS  DIS0IPLE8. 

§  269.   The  New  Commandment.     (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  tne 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children^  yet  a  little 
while  I  am  with  you,  and^^  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  '  whither  I  go  yo 
cannot  come,*  so  now  I  say  unto  youA  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another,"  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a  • 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  tlicn  about  to  seal  vrith  his  suflerings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
oence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was  • 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
6rom  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.     It  was  new, 

*  It  haf  been  dispatod  whetlier  the  wordf  **for  the  remittion  of  iins**  were  really  added 
by  Christ  Bat  the  import  of  the  words  of  conaecratioa  ia  fully  complete  withoat  them. 
The  fbandingr  of  the  new  covenanl  (which  none  will  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the 
worda  of  comecration ;  Paul  gives  it  ao,  aa  well  aa  Loke,  and  they  moat  have  received 
them  from  ear-witneaaea)  covers  the  whole  groand.  The  ''new  covenant,"  founded  npon 
the  aelf-offcring  of  Christ,  could  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  Ood,  se- 
oared  by  that  self-sacrifice;  viz.,  the  pardon  of  sin  through  his  sufferings,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  oommunion  with  God,  which  the  old  covenant  emiid  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, aa  given  by  Christ  himself. 

t  In  a  different  sense,  however,  from  that  in  which  it  waa  said  to  the  Jews :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  separated  from  him  in  spirit  and  disposition,  but  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continued  commuuion-r-the  Bnppcr  of  the  new  covenant.  He  tlicn  pro- 
30«d8  to  give  them  the  commandment  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all 
otiierf,  by  which  the  iuWard  and  spiritual  communion  was  to  bo  ontwardly  manifested. 
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also,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples'  association  with 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  set  it  vividly 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.  The  Request  of  Feter,— Christ  predicts  Peter's  Denial  of  Htm. 
(John,  xiii.,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap 
proacUl^  departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
•*  Lord^  whither  goest  thou  V*  Jesus,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering :  "  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  noWy  but  thou  shaltfol' 
low  me  cfterwardy  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  be  asked, 
"  Lardy  why  can  I  not  follow  thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  fm 
thy  sake:* 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  hiB 
fro  ward  self-confidence:  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sakei 
The  cock  shall  not  croto  tUl  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice,'** 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  their  new  Rdatians 
to  the  People.     (Luke,  xxii.,  35-38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his  Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said.  Nothing.    In 

*  Tho  agreement  of  three  indcpeDdent  accounts — Matthew,  Lnke,  and  John — in  stating 
this  remarkable  incident,  confirms  its  credibility.  In  John's  Gospel,  it  is  presented  in  an 
obvious  connexion;  in  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact. 

t  Ofrorer  assorts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.,  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  origin,  and  sap. 
ports  his  assertion  on  the  groond  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  verses  36  and  37 
is  false.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  tho  change  in  the  disciples'  conditioo. 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  the  execution  of  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  was  to  react  upon  the  condition  of  his  fc^lowers.  It  is  said«  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stombled  at  Peter's  conduct,  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  tkii  di£Bcul^%  to  introduce  a 
greater  one,  viz.,  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jcsas  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  aworda 
above  all  things.  |  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 
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that  mission,  they  found  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  against  Jesus;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  tkem^  irom 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  choilll  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  "If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (without 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all  be  supplied) ;  so 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  diflerently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  a  sword*'  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of 
your  lives  than  of  your  garments ;  you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur 
round  you,*' 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  from  Christ's  example, 
from  the  spirit  of  bis  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in*  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  rhange 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  **  to  be  reckoned  among  transgres- 
sors" as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  ''  Behold,  Lord !  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
8words.**t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said ;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Peiiiaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  "  It  is 
enaughf**  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

*  The  antitheflia  it  between  &  bc^v  0a\dvrto¥  and  &  itii  hccr. 

t  The  word  may  be  rendered  "  knivei ;"  and  these  were  in  common  nie  amoog  travel- 
Icn  in  thoae  regiooa  for  a  rariety  of  purposes. 
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tention  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  ttoo  swords  among 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  ^'enough  qfit;^^  u  e.^  a 
sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  spirit 
and  sense. 

§  272.   Christ  consolet  the  Disciples  with  the  Promise  of  his  Retunu 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  John's 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci* 
pies  for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  ^*  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled ;  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me.**  Even  when  bis  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  lefl  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  be  mansions 

*  It  is  charged  by  tome  that  John  coald  not  pouibly  have  remembered  theae  diacounei 
thui  amid  the  thoaaaiMl  painfal  and  tomaltooat  emotions  that  mast  have  immediately  ibl> 
lowed.  Little  do  sach  objectors  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  die 
might  of  deep  impressions  upon  it  Sach  impressions  these  discoarses  mast  have  mtde 
apon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John's,  and  what  was  once  received  thas  into  the  depths  of  tbe 
■oal  no  concassions  ooald  cast  oat  Moreover,  these  emotbns,  how  powerful  soever  they 
may  have  been,  lasted  bat  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Christ,  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples  which  developed  itself  more  and  more 
gloriously.  How,  in  these  few  days,  could  John  have  forgotten  discoarses  so  weighty  io 
themselves,  and  affecting  his  own  soul  so  powerfully  t  And,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  tbe 
disciples,  sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  how 
brilliantly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the  depths  of  their 
memories  and  their  hearts !  How  precious  must  each  word  have  been  to  them !  With 
what  intense  interest  must  Uicy  have  tamed  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import ! 
And  how  clear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  most 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure ! 

Equally  futile  is  the  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
some  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become  blended  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Ho  must  have  repeated  theso  discourses,  times  without  nomber,  to  others ;  how, 
then,  con  it  be  said  that  bo  could  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing?  (we  do  not  mean 
to  say  verbatim  et  litenUim,  cf.  index,  sub  voc.  John).  The  remark  of  IrenoBUS  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycorp  will  apply  with  vastly  greater 
force  to  John  and  Christ :  **  MaXXov  yilp  r^  t6ts  iianvrjiiovtina  rw¥  Iraxxof  yivonivwv,  al  yaf  U 
TTtilitav  naOi'joeti  avva^lovoai  rfj  ^vxjj*  ivoivrat  avrfj.**  (Comp.  the  entire  passage,  JSuseb^  v. 
20  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  historical  period  into  a  mythi- 
cal one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  forget  such  discourses  ol 
Christ 

A  further  proof  of  the  originality  of  these  discoarses,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  the  aptness 
with  which  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  Gk>spels,  are  presented 
in  isolated  forms,  or  in  inapt  connexions  ;  e.  g»  Luke,  xii.,  11,  12 ;  Matt,  x.,  17-20;  Mark 
xlii.,  11.  The  passa  re  in  John,  xvi.,  32,  is  connected  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  31.  Mark,  xiv.,  97 
with  the  account  of  Peter's  denial. 
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for  ally  he  told  thorn,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (it 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufTerings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend 
to  raake  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  **  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  wUl  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my* 
9elf;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  be  also" 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate  pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  to  Jbllow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  "  mansions,"! 
where  he  was  to  ^*  provide  a  plac^  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
"  again  to  come  to  them,**  that  where  He  was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import 

§  273.  Conversation  with  Philip  and  Thomas. — Christ  the  Way, 
(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusion|  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

"  Whither  I  go^**  said  he,  "  ye  know  ;  and  the  way  ye  know.**  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

*  This  objection  would  fall  away  if  we  could  believe,  with  L.  Kinkel  (Stud.  u.  Krit, 
1841,  3),  that  ChriBt,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing  to  Mary,  ascended  to  heaveiw 
mod  only  returned  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  disciples.  But  the  words  under  con- 
sideration do  not  justify  this  supposition.  However  we  may  conceive  Christ's  reappear- 
ance after  his  resurrection,  they  could  not  satisfy  the  promises,  given  in  these  discourses,  of  a 
new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  him  and  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  eon 
tinned  manifestation,  this  uninterrupted  communion,  his  bodily  reappearance  was  only 
preparatory  and  subordinate. 

t  Compare  the  analogy  in  the  figure  of  the  "  everlasting  mansions,"  p.  275. 

t  The  Inst  promiiio,  also,  Matt.,  xxviii.,  SO,  prrnupposes  such  fuller  explanations  as  thc«o 
which  we  find  rcfonlod  by  John  in  those  discourses. 
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Thomas,*  who  seems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  more  tDso 
any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  ^^Lard,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  T'  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  unrerti 
the  order ;  if  they  had  known  the  "  way^  they  would  have  known  the 
"  whither:'**  " lam  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  comeih  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also.**  (Had  they  better  known  Him,  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  communicates  himself,  they  would  have  known  better  all 
the  rest.)  The  three  conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide,  but  as  the 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth;  the  truth  springing  from  the  Life;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  ih» 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth.  He  is,  therefore,  the  Way, 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  that 
knows  him,  therefore,  knows  the  Father  also.  "  And  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him  ;'*  t.  e,,  afler  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  vrords  to 
a  sensibljB  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era :  **  Lord,  show  us 
the  Father,  and  it  suffieeth  us,**  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him ;  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,**\ 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  ^^is  own  words,  "  Be^ 
cause  I  go  unto  my  Father  ;**  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  dependance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

*  Thomas  displays  the  same  character  here  as  in  his  sabseqnent  doabts  concemiag 
Christ's  resarrectioiL  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel,  who  obri- 
ously  was  little  capable  of  assuming  different  characters,  shonld  hare  invented  sach  a  one. 

t  Qi.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Kling,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  iii.,  684.  X  C£  p.  184, 358 
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Deaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  communion  of  the  Divine  life  with  him,  they 
were  to  "  do  yet  greater  things  than  these.'' 

%  274.  Of  Prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  He  promises  the  Spirit  of 
Truths  the  Comfor*,er  ;  and  His  ovm  Return,  (John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 
The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As  they  had  he- 
fore,  during  his  hodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
ally, so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  *^And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  (t.  e,,  through  his  mediation),  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  he  glorified  in  the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part :  "Ifye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  **And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  y  ou for  ever  y  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  ^*Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth :"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  they  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience  :  "  He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  he  in  you  J* 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himself. 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
tAis  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  "  I  will  not  leave 
you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you"  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  <*  Yet  a  Utile  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more^  but  ye  see  me  ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off*  from  the  Di- 
Tine  life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living 
it  holdq  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  reach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fully  to  undei^ 
stand  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  ^*At  that  day  thaU  ye 
know  that  lam  in  my  Father^  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  youl"  Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — love,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  com' 
mandments,  and  also  keepeth  (faithfully  observes),  them^  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
toiU  love  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  toill  mani- 
Jest  myse^to  him.*'  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  eamal'  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "  Ltord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thysdf 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  V*  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation  spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  'i 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  seut 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  io 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Christ"  s  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import.  (John,  xiv.,  27,  seq.j 
When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciplesi 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world  :  ^*  Not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you^  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  lefb 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  in  them^  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  he 
afraid:' 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  **  Ye  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  y  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  /.*'  He  went;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward. 
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in  union  with  Hiin,  in  the  power  of  God,  invisible  and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  that 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  hi%love  to 
the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 

(T.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOURSES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  TABLE  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

§  276.   Similitude  of  the  Vine  and  Branches. —  The  Law  of  Lovi. 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif* 
ference  only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  internally  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
OoD,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Viner 
Ood,  the  vine-dresser ;  Christ,  the  vino ;  his  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  participation  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

*  At  L^cke  tnd  Khn/c  (loc.  cit)  have  remftrkcd,  thii  pantge  can  onlj  be  applied  to  the 
relation  between  God,  aa  the  Almighty,  and  Jeaoa,  aa  man,  atanding  then  before  hia  dtanl 
pies,  in  the  narrow  form  of  hnmanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-dresaer  cuts  off  all  useless 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  iruit;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant n«ed  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant  growth  must  be 
trimmed ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  Ae 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  they  could 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments ;(  and  again  he  condenses  all  "  the  com- 
mandments" into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such  love  they  were  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom, with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  *^  servants"  and  takes  them  up  to  that  of 
"friends"  (v.  16).^ 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  18-23).|| 

• 
§  277.   Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Concluding  Words  of  Comfort  to 
(he  Disciples,     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper .••  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  througb 
them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The 

*  The  same  thought  u  "  He  who  hath,  to  him  ihall  be  given/'  dec,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  imier  cooDexion  between  these  discoarses  and  those  recorded  in  the  flnt 
three  Gospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  tiie  pound 
(p.  347,  348)  as  in  this  similitude  of  the  vine. 

I  Hence  "  the  commandments"  are  not  "  the  letter  of  the  law ;"  where  there  is  life,  xtmted 
in  commanion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  according  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itself  c^ier- 
wise  except  in  works  corresponding  to  the  law.  (  Cf.  p.  120. 

il  Not  "  peace,"  but  a  "sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  cf.  p.  315. 

1"  Cf.  p.  396,  397. 

**  Cf.  p.  117.  on  the  two>fold  relaticHi  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individaal  witnecses  of  ChmC^i 
Daiistry ;  (2.)  An  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general 
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process  he  states  aa  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
•of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin ;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righteousness  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
vince the  world  of  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  been  judged ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  Those,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin ;  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  (judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
Bcious  of  sin ;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer ;  and  the  kin^ 
dom  of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to' itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciplei 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  viras  not  to 
announce  any  new  doctrine;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
'*  A  little  while,  and  ye  shdU  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye 
^\all  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  FatJier**  (inasmuch  as  his  ''going  to  the 
Father''  was  to  bo  the  ground  of  the  nev^  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
ik\  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  tho 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  liKe  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  tho  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  **  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
Borrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

"  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing;**  they  would  no  more  need 
bis  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  "Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  7ie  will  give  it  you,**  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.) 

*  Bat  the  promise  certainly  containi  an  alloflioD  to  his  resurrecticiD,  inasmuch  aa  hia  to* 
Appearance  was  to  the  discip*?!  the  point  of  traniitioD  to  the  state  of  new  spizitBal  08» 

0  o 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  com- 
munion with  the  Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  then  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father.  *'  But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you  ;**  in  their  conscious  communion  with  Him  they  wooli 
be  ntre  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  address  them 
selves  directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  They 
felt  the  impression  of  thq  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Divinity, 
had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  they 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far ;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impression  of  another  nature ;  that  they  should  be 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alona :  "  Yet  not  alone,*'  said  he,  **  because  the 
Father  %$  taith  meP 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  struggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gron.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  That 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  me  ye  might  have 
peace.i  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations ;  be  of  good  cheer ;  1 
have  overcome  the  world'^X 

§  278.  Christ's  Prayer  as  High-priest.     (John,  xviL) 
With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  bis  disciples; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  man)  on  earth  is  finished, 
he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  and,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind :  ''  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 

*  It  appears  clear  from  v.  29,  30  that  they  aoderstood  the  phraie,  "  Ye  shall  aak  me 
nothing,"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  be  intended.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  John's  sabsequent  better  ooviprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  miaappre* 
henaion  to  appear  remarkable,  au-1  served  to  impress  it  the  more  npon  his  memory. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Divine  calmness  amid  the  straggle  with  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  two-fold :  (1)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with  Christ,  who  has  over* 
come  the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  in  his  victory ;  (2)  The  outward  life  to 
contact  with  the  world,  possibly  harming,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  sab 
teiag,  or  disturbing  the  peooe  ^f,  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 
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thee  ;  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  fleshy  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him,***  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
he  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
bate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
val yront  the  world ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed ;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sane tifi cation. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him ;  tliat  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.!)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — ^his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  be  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the 'beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  life  coinc*  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  «  i  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  ''  O  Hohj\  Father^  the  \irld  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  hut  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
tin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and  I  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  considers  those,  and  those  only,  as  truly  his  own  who  foUow  the  inwwd  DiTine 
itJU  the  **  drmwing"  of  the  Father.    Cf.  p.  138,  360. 

t  In  all  time  t'le  spread  of  Christianity  is  most  advanced  by  the  power  ct  the  CMstHtm 
•ffe  t  I  translate  a/nue,  "holy;"  cf.  zrL,  10;  1  Johq,  iL,  Vs  ift^T.  W 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they 
stand  in  child-like  communion),  and  will  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  develope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hcut  loved  me  may  be  in  them^  and 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  through  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more  and 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  a  share 
in  his  glory — ^to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  **  Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer ^or  be- 
lievers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANE. 

5  279.  Comparison  of  JohWs  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  Gospds  %n  re- 
gard to  Jesus*  Conflict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop 
tical  Account, 

FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  aa 
was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modern 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  80  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptica' 
Gospels.     But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  fin( 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  1     Was  not  all  this  heavenl 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  tV 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense  1      Was  not  that  act,  tl 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  wh* 
hifl  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  f 
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prayer  given  by  Jo^?n  1  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al- 
ternations of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  ] 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believerst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  ]} 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself] 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  thb  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  wo  find  Jesus  '*  troubled  in  spirit''  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  was  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last."  How, 
tFien,  could  John  record  Christ's  "trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  % 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  fi-om  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
JoJtn  not  record  it]"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  sepa^e  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
fitages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

•  Cf.  John  the  Baptist.  t  Cf.  p.  79,  83. 

X  Thus  did  that  genuine  disciple  of  ChriAt,  John  Huss,  who  had  formed  hit  life  upon  the 
intaition  of  Christ's  exainplo,  learn  from  the  experience  of  his  own  last  straggles  how  to 
eomprehend  these  opimsito  manifestations  in  the  Savioar's  life.  With  rcferonce  to  such 
olternations  in  his  own  experience,  he  writes  :  "  Pro  certo  graro  est,  impertaiimte  gaadere, 
ct  omnc  gaadiom  existimare.  in  variis  tcntationibos.  LeTo  est  loqai  et  illiid  espooere,  ted 
grave  implcre.  Siqaidcm  patieutissimas  ct  fortissimas  milts,  sdens  qood  dla  tertift  I 
resorrectanis,  ct  per  mortem  saam  vincens  inimiooi,  post  eoOTtmaMaP— ItB^**— 
rito  et  dixit,— tristis  est  anima,  asqao  ad  mortem." 

6  C£  p.  314,  376.  I  C£  pu  387. 
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last  discourscst  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  e;ccept  that  in  his  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
others  1  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Gospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangel- 
ists. Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  tchoU. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remark,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individual 
features  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the  synop 
tical  account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  y.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  q/ier  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  historic,  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  representatioDS 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  wo  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chaoses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra 
diction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes 
siah  or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofly  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
RedeenKjr,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  i-eal  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  be- 
longed necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure,  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  rhe  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency. 
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It  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Deus  ex  machina^  could  have  g^iven  birth  to  such  a  his- 
torical represedtatiou  of  Christ. 

^  280.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,     (Matt.,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

xxii.) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  soul.  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Pf  ter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
Bp  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  *'  Father^ 
if  it  be  passible^  let  this  cup  pcusjrom  me  J*  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy  wUl  be  doneJ^ 
The  Divinity  is  disting^uished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent.  As  a  moit,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
his  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  sufTer- 
tngs  of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  might  arise  within 

*  By  the  ''cap"  we  moBt  nnderatand  uot  only  hU  sofferiDg  of  death,  bat  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  the  treason  of  Jadas.  the  rage  of  Christ's  enemies,  the  delasioa  of 
the  maltitade.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  set  forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological 
import  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Dettinger'i  bean- 
tifnl  dissertation  on  Christ's  agony  (Tabing.  Zeitschrift,  1838,  i.,  95,  96} :  "While,  on  the 
ooe  hand«  in  a  sinfol  natare,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin  is  blunted  in 
.  proportion  as  the  power  of  sin  in  the  individual  is*greator,  and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  less; 
in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  tlie  harmonic  unity  of  life  is  disturbed  by  sin.  so  much  the 
more  powerful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  tinless  human  nature,  in  which  the  unity  of  life's 
barmooy  Is  undisturbed,  must  be  the  conviction  tliat  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin,  a  dissolution 
and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  human  nature,  of  elements  which  in  all  stages  of 
the  developement  of  life  belong  together."  I  can  make  this  agree,  also^  with  the  view  of 
lb*  eoonexioo  between  sin  and  death  presented  in  my  "  ApoeCoL  Zeitalter/'  yoL  ii. 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  coiild  not  be,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  strug- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  submitted  to  what  be  knew 
was  the  will  of  G^d  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  the 
firat  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep,  he  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  toatcJi  with  me 
one  hour  ?  Watch  and  jtray^  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  Jbr,  though  tJte  spirit 
is  willing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  fiesh  is  weakJ'*  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit ;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  he  does  not  say,  "  JJTit  be  pos^ 
sible,  let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  **  O  my  Father ^  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  m^  except  I  drink  it^  Thy  will  be  donc^  And  the  third 
time  ho  repeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
\he  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  J  will§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed ;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near." 

S  281.   The  Arrest  of  Christ, — Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Reproof, — The 

Power  of  Darkness, 

Jiidas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 

and  a  part  of  a  Romai\  cohort  from  the  gan*ison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 

against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.     Probably  the 

traitor  alone  knew  w?io  was  to  be  apprehended;!  as  there  was  good 

• 

*  Cf.  p.  82.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  X  Cf.  p.  209. 

$  The  words  rd  Xot-Kbv,  in  Matt.,  xxW.,  45,  compel  as  to  take  these  words  as  a  wamii^, 
3r  rejtroof ;  otherwise  tlio  word  KaOtvlicTt  miglit  be  takcu  as  the  indicative,  with  or  without 
iiitcrro','ntion. 

II  Wi^  limy  the  more  expect  diHerenccs  in  the  four  accounts  here,  from  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  disciples  most  necessarily  have  beeo.    Discrepancies,  even  if  irreconcilaUe 
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leason  (^ apposed,  at  least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?**  His 
Budden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  ^perplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  ho  made  use  of  the  sword, 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy :  "  All  that  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  God)  shall  perish  hy  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  God  ;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve^ 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  wi'^ 
been  so.)  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  r\all  I  not  drink 
it  7X  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once,  '*  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up— 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

in  pointf  of  detail,  do  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  essential  featores  of  a  narrative : 
bat  in  this  case  they  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  has  been  supposed.  According  to  John, 
whom  we  have  followed,  Jadai  and  the  band  remained  oatside,  and  Jeans  went  oat  and 
gave  himself  np :  the  other  Evangelists  report  that  Jndas  gave  the  signal  by  a  kiss.  Bat 
as  John's  account  gives  no  reason  at  all  for  Jndas's  coming,  and  as  it  coold  not  have  been 
to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  most  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pure  hatred,  or  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  view  that  he  did  not  betray  Jcsas 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the  person  to  be 
■eixed,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  Qospels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind, 
produced  by  a  bad  conscience  and  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of;  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  entirely  baimonixe.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  tbo  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  upon  it  > 

*  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  as  instruments  of 
the  Jewish  authorities. 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  bim. 

%  John,  xviiis,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding  words,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Chri|t. 

(  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  car  of  tho  bigh-priost'a 
servant  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  nK)ro  seriooa 
consequences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  Tl>e  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might 
serve  as  an  explanation ;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  expUuns 
sll  in  tho  way  given  by  us  in  tho  text ;  and  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  confirmed  by  com- 
psrison  with  iha  other  Gospels. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  vas  secured,  he  said,  further,  **  Are  y« 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  hands,  to  take  me  1  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me  ,*  hut  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  During  his 
puhlic  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness 
shuns  the  light  of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day«  Perhaps  the  words  tUo 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviht 
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THE  TRIAL  AND   CONDEMNATION. 

§  282.  Night- Examination  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  «>Mmmoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  his  palace  for 
the  trial  of  JeSds.  As  this  could  not  he  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  hefore  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-prieal 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a  preliminary  examination^ 

*  Christ  was  always  fain  to  point  from  tbo  seDiible  to  the  spiritual ;  and  as  the  toK 
chosen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkness  here  gave  occasion  for  such  a  oonncxkni,  we  job 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to  secure  the  sireH 
of  Christ  of  which  John  informs  us ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passages  which  cu 
only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  history*  (c£  p.  £3 
294).  John,  zviii.,  20,  is  certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  i&- 
ference,  which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  but  a  variation  of  the  other.  Trae,  is 
Luke,  xxii.,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  &.C.,  which  couJd  not  be  lit^ 
ally  true ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  iiutn 
ments  to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  iDterchaoce  wA 
John,  xviii.,  20. 

t  In  Luke,  xxii.,  66,  we  find  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meedug 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  accoants  for  the  inip- 
ment  before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  invention  of  such  s  Cut 
as  this,  tlie  idea  is  absurd ;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  ovly  relates 
it  by  tlio  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  beeo  u 
eye-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  BIcek's  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examise  tbii 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  arraignment  be&ire 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  enfold  this  preparatory  trial  further;  and,  therefore,  canoat 
suppose  that,  in  xviii.,  \Q-0>*  tie  records  the  official  examination  before  the  ConuciL  Ii 
that  case  he  certainly  wouid  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  the  latter  examination,  because  genenfif 
known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  pmop- 
posed  in  the  examination  before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  die  it 
count  of  the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists.  L3  xviii.,  13,  express  mor 
tion  is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  ipxifpivs  "for  thai  year,"  to  distinguish  liim  from  Annas,  who 
bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  boa 
the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  sofiered)  is 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  to  extort  something  that  might  be  used  against  him ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  tlie  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  it  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to 
bis  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest*s  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  his  serenity 
of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  *^  If  1 
have  spoken  evil,  hear  witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou 
mer 

§  283.  Morning. — Examination  before  Caiaphas. 
In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King :  "  Heretiftef 
shall  ye  sec  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven'**  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
**  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;''  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  tlie  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  •*  From  his  own 
lips  y9  have  heard  it.*'  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  tho 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

wiew  of  tfao  omittioD  of  the  full  trid  boforo  him.  In  t.  S<f ,  after  tho  examination,  it  is  stated 
tiiat  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphas,  tho  actaal  high-priest."  Perhaps  the  leading  oat  of 
Christ  occasionod  one  of  Annas's  servants  to  pat  the  question  (v.  25)  which  brought  oat 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Luke,  xxii.,  Gl,  should  be  joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  shoold  make  tho  fore  court  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination  befon^  Anuaa 
^raa  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  wliich  was  prcst>i%'od  on 
•cooant  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas,  in  connexion  with  the 
■ecnnd  examination. 

*  Clirist*s  "coming,"  "coming  in  tho  clouds,"  &c..  not  only  indicate  his  second  adveai 
mt  a  'ar-distant  period,  but  also  his  spiritual,  world-historical  manifestation. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt.,  xxvi.  65,  66 ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  had  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled  from  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  tho  servants  is 
the  court. 

§  284.  Double  Dealing  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  n 
condemning  Chnst  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  u- 
quiry  after  the  truth ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiaphas  himself  had,  in  fact,  announced 
that  his  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feait 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  gdIj 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religiom 
law ;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  without  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  governor.*  It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  officer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  counctioDs; 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  affairs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah ;  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficicntk  by 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umphal entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  at  all 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  have  taken  it 
up  ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  tho  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions ;  and  this  was 

"  Joseph.,  ArchflBol.,  xx.,  9,  $  1.  The  high-priest,  Ananus  (Annas),  had  taken  adrantsia 
of  tho  absence  of  tho  governor  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  the  anUiority  of  tho  S» 
bodrira.  He  was  accused  for  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albiuua :  '''Q.s  ci  k  ilor  ^t  *JLtif¥ 
X^pit  rfis  iKdvov  ywi/ij;?  KaBiaai  cvvcSpiov ;"  obviously  showing  that  the  consent  of  the  co^ 
emor  was  essential  in  sach  cases.  The  misdemeanor  was  deemed  eo  grave  that  Adidqi 
was  removed  from  ofBce.  The  reading  of  Synkdloi,  "^/rcvvwv,"  would  give  an  entire^ 
different  meaning ;  bat  it  is  obvioaslj  incorrect. 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old- World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  state-religiofu).  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
%tate  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it.  But  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  oflen  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guilty,^ 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhedrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the 
addition  of  a  political  element :  '*  He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king ;"  and 
bence  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Caesar.'' |  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews -felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  before  Pilate.— Christ's  Kingdom  not  "  of  this  Worlds 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

*  To  tUi  jadgment  Motet  rofen,  Dcat.,  xriii.,  SO-22.  t  Cf.  p.  293.  294. 

I  Lake,  xxiii^  3.  Thit  pattago  it  obviootly  prciappotcd  in  John,  xviiL,  33.  Joliu't  ao* 
eoont  taket  many  thingt  for  granted  tliat  aro  recorded  in  tho  other  Gospels ;  bat  the  latter 
in  torn,  mast  often  find  their  sapplcmcnt  in  the  former,  at  it  tho  case  in  thit  part  of  Lake. 
Ifooe  bat  an  eyewitnett  coald  have  given  the  account  in  to  exact  a  connexion  at  John'i. 
Tho  timplo  reply  to  Pilate't  qacstion,  av  A/}  etf,  as  given  in  Luke,  xxiii..  3,  Matt.,  xxviL, 
11,  needs  tho  further  explanation  given  by  John  (xviii.,  36,  37).  to  make  it  fully  acconl  with 
the  facti ;  for  he  wot  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  "  King  of  tho  Jcwt,"  in  tlio  Roman  tenao 
if  the  phraso :  nor  coald  Pilate  have  pronoanccd  him  gailtleii  after  toch  a  declaratioD 
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rupt  Romans  of  th^(  ago,  acted  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  raock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security^ 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter 
ests  to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save* 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  '*  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble; and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  "  to  take  him,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  •*  R 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  deaths 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  said 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  *^  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  afiirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  (i.  e.,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  **  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?"  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world**  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  Ho  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  "  JjT  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fght"  &c. ;  "  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence,''* 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world* 
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iy  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  bo  both 
a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both  :  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,** 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth  :  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice'*  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  himself. 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  truth. 
"  What  is  truth  V*  was  his  mocking  question.  '*  Truth  is  an  empty 
name"  he  meant  to  say. 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  "  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  fa  -ne  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  .what  Christ  co  ild  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to-  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine.*'t  He,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  io 
his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

^  287.  FilaU*s  fruitless  EJbrts  to  save  Jesus, — The  Dream  of  Pilate* s 

Wife, 
In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 

•  Oil  p.  323.  t  en  p.  877. 
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fore«  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  eDthasiasni,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  noWf  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  blind 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatical  impulse 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rathei 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  cost 
the  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble^  deserved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  man  /**  ('*  Can  it  be  believed  that  he 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  1")  The  sight  only  stimulated  tlicir 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cm- 
ciflxion.  Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "  Take  ye  him^  and 
crucify  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him,'*  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  '^  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  him' 
self  the  Sonofd^odr 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  sufferings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  **  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man^  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  ho  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  **  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  ho  interpreted  according  to 
tlie  pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods.'* 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate, — The  Sentenct. 
The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity,  springing  from  worldliness  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  ho  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What  is  truth  V*  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  /'* 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  AccordiDg  to  tho  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (c.  ii.),  and  later  accoants  (all  of 
fchich,  however,  probably  camo  from  the  samo  soarce),  she  waa  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
^coaeS/ji,  and  was  Darned  Procia  {Tfiilo,  Cod.  Apocryph.,  i.,  520).  Jadaiam  had  foxmd  ttl 
nonvcrts  particalarly  among  the  female  sex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  such, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions  :  "  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowcst  thou  not  that  I  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?"  To  this  Jesus 
answered:  **Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to,thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  eaniestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  temble  at  that 
time,  of  crimen  majestatis :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cae^ 
sar's  friend ;  whosoever  makcth  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded:  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  289.  Jesus  led  to  (Jalvary, — Simon  of  Gyrene, —  Tfie  Words  of  Christ 
to  the  Weeping  Women, 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  carried  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  wore  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  cross 
and  boar  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his   sufferings  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the 

*  Thifl  accoant,  given  in  tho  first  three  Qoipols,  carriei  the  proof  of  ita  veracity  in  itscl£ 
It  is  nothing  strai^e  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  pablic  senrice,  could  do,  unresisted,  go 
high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Huaft  instructive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion, 
Zeitschrift  fhr  d.  Oeistl.  d.  Erzbisthnms  Freiburg,  1831,  r..  s.  IS).  Mark,  whose  account 
beara  evidence  in  this,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  21)  that  this  8inx>n  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Sirauat  says  to  the  contrary,  John's 
statement,  that  Jesus  was  led  bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
the  other  sources,  viz.,  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  bis  ex- 
haustion. John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
gires  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  other  Kvangelists ;  there  is,  therefore, 
DO  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  tliis  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Aiiostle  John  did  nol  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  knetc  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  question)  ?  In 
what  comer  must  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  passion  T  And  how  could  a  document  isfuing  ih>ni 
•acb  a  corner  be  passed  off  as  tho  production  of  John,  tho  Apostle. 

Do 
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blinded  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  the  judgments  of 
God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  he  had  so 
often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  **  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  be  said,  ^' If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what 
shaUhedaneinthedryr^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

§  290.   Details  of  the  Crucifixion. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  winc,|  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refused 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.||      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

•  Lake,  xxiii.,  «7-31. 

t  "  If  the  Holy  One,  enteriztg  among  f  inful  men,  ii  lo  entreated,  what  matt  happen  to 
those  whose  safferings  will  be  the  jait  penalty  of  their  own  accomalated  gniltf" 

X  Matt.,  zxvii.,  34.  Mark  deicribcs  it  exactly  (xr.,  ^)  as  olvoi  ictnpvtciiiroi.  Of.  Acta 
Fractaosi  Tarraconensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  martys,  "  Cum  mvUi  ex  fraUma  cart' 
tote  iu  afferent,  uti  condiii  permixli  poculum  sumercnt,*'  &c.  (c  iii.,  B4iinart.,  Acta  Mar- 
tynim,  Amstel.,  1713,  220).  The  mcrum  condUum  was  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  eon* 
fessors  tanquam  antidotum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  tlicy  might  be  less  sensible  of  suffering 
(TertoU.  de  Jejaniis,  c.  xit.). 

$  John's  mention  of  the  xt^^  Sp^Miftot  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Pela* 
Slum,  that  snch  garments  wore  pccaliar  to  Galilee.  Such  a  garment,  though  somewbtt 
common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  norelty  to  the  Ro* 
man  soldiers,  and,  therclbre,  an  object  of  valae  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  **tH  it  iyvou 
ri)y  glriXttav  rifi  ia$9lrof  ixilvifit  o^tf  o\  wrwxoi  Kfxfinvrai  tQv  roAcAa/wf ,  catf*  oS(  ni  ftdXtcrm  ri 
Tvtovro  ^iA?i  yivseOai  litduov^  "rtxvv  ^'vA  wf  at  aTtjOofieftiicfj  ivagpovctiv  i^ivd/tcyov.** 

II  There  has  been  much  dispnto  on  this  point,  and  many  hare  given  it  nndoe  impor* 
tance ;  the  result  of  die  most  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  feet  were  nailed  ac  well  ac  the 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  afibrded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
a  time  when  crucifixion  was  in  use,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jesut*8  feet  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.,  17.  We  cannot 
enter  into  tho  inquiry  at  length,  bat  will  only  allude  to  the  passage  in  Tertnllian  so  impor> 
tant  in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.,  iii.,  19).  After  citing  "foderuni  manmi 
nteas  ct  pedes'*  from  the  Psalm,  ho  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  following,  "qua  proprie  atrocitas  cruets,'*  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  pnuishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apices  cruets  as  belonging  to 
tho  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Farther,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  sufiered  this  mode  of  death,  **  qui  solus  a  populo  tarn  insignHer  cruef/hnu  esJT 
(who  suflfered  so  marked  a  death  by  cmcifixioL—one  atfaerwisr  onknown-in  tho  Old  Testtr 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  Christ  Prays  far  his  Enemies.— The  Two  Thieves. 
When  be  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,*  he  com- 
mended his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  GrOD,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'^  (the  ignorance  of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 
other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  Sicarii,\  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we 
have  no  light  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 
diate sufferings  1 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proo& 
of  Christ's  mcgesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles ; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer.  "XforJ,"  said  he,  **  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.**  The  answer  of  Christ^  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  *'  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee^  to^y  shalt 
thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise.**^ 

meot — defining  him,  befiire  all  others,  and  fixing  him  alone  aa  the  one  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  Piafan  coald  be  applied).  Cf.  Hug's  Dissertation,  before  cited ;  Hati^t  Leben  Jeav, 
I  143.  *  Thai  illnstrating  practically  his  precepts  in  the  Sermoo  oo  the  ICoant 

t  Ac  Rarabbai,  Lake,  xxiii.,  19. 

X  Its  ooDtradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  proves  its  originalitj. 

^  A  symbolical  name  for  the  regions  of  bUss. 
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§  ;892.  Christ's  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxii. — His  Last  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings !  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  alternations  which  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin  ;  but  He,  the  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  brought  upoo 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also— in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  *'  My  God,  my  God^  uky 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  V^  The  form  of  the  words,  "  my  God,*  implies 
the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  600. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
nate moment,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  allnvho  isolate 
it  fix>m  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  *'  It  is  finished  !**  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart ;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth  :  "  It  is  finished  /"  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven, 

•  PoBca. 
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i  293.  Phenomena  accompanyiTig  the  Death  of  Christ :  the  Earthquake , 
the  Darkness;  the  Rending  oftJie  Templc-vciL 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  birth;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  •  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,t  signifying  that  tlio  Holy 

*  Julitu  Afrieanut,  the  first  Christian  aathor  of  a  world-historical  work,  says  that  the 
beathen  historian  Thallut  described  this  darkness  as  an  e«Acit^i(  toU  fiklov.  Africanns  rightly 
contradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  conld  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers, 
justly,  that  the  darkness  could  only  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment 
in  Georg.  SynceU.  Chronograph^  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf  i.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  tlie  first 
eentary  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  PJiUgon,  the  author  of  a  ''  Chronicle," 
under  Hadrian.  Eusebius  quotes  his  words,  Chroo.,  under  the  fourth  year  of  202d  Olymp. : 
'*{irX»^if  ^<ov  /icy/oTj;  rwv  lyvuiefiiviiiv  irpircpov,  teal  vi'l  S>pq  Iktji  ri}j  ^nipai  iyivcrOf  Start  Kaiaaripat 
t¥  oipavt?  ^ayHvat.*'  A  great  earthquake  in  Bitbynia  had  destroyed  most  part  of  NicoBa  (L 
C,  p.  614.) 

t  By  xaraxfrMpa,  Matt.,  xxvii.,  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  curtain  beibre 
Che  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called  ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  KoXviiita  (Philo,  de  Vit.  Mos.,  iii.,  $  5) ;  or  vaot  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  which  doe»  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena,  not  being  mentioned  by  Luke 
Knd  John ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
account  may  have  originated  from  the  occurrence  of  some  fact  of  the  kind,  which  assumed 
this  particular  form  in.  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  **  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Those  who  presuppose  this  would  call  it  a  mythical 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
superstitious  fear  of  the  vord  when  wo  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.  Although  we  as- 
sert that  Christianity  is,  in  its  essense,  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion,  fuundod 
upon  a  ch(dn  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  although  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
myths  and  symbolical  representations  of  facts;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  impossiide 
Chat,  after  religious  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  cxtraordinar>'  facts  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predominate^  in  order  to  make  a  narrative 
mpocrypfaal. 

But  to  admit  this  possibility,  even  in  Individual  cases  like  the  one  before  us,  is  not  to 
ftdmit  its  reality,  AHhoagh  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few  priests  could  possibly  have  wit- 
nessed the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  could  bo  generally  known  afterward ;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward became  Christians.  Nor  is  the  argumcnlum  e  silentio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at  command  that  they 
^d  not  need  to  ran  to  every  individual  fact  which  they  might  have  used.  They  drew  from 
full  foorces  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  coold  affivd  to  pass  bj  many  available 
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of  HfMea  in.  heaTea  a  cceneii  :i:>  aE  oen  tfaroagh  the  finbhed  work  of 
ChrioL;  the  wiL  oc  parriring.  bccween  cke  Dhine  azid  tbe  Human 
bfToken  down ;  azui  x  spirinxal  wucahip  ^aharitured  for  an  oatward  and 


CHAPTER  THL 
THE    BESUEBECTIOX. 

BEFORE  descnbbie  tiae  Resorrectioo,  we  most  examine  the  ques* 
don  whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  as 
his  sofierings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  pwiari,  that  he  most  necessarily  have 
foreknown  the  Rcsmiection,  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  contxnoe  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  have  left  behind  him  hb  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  tbe  future ;  He  need  not  necessarily  bare  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  bis  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  bis  departure  and  tbe  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  tbem.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  bis  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  tbe  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
be  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

**  But  if  be  looked  forward  to  bis  resurrection  with  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  bis  confiicts  at  tbe  approach  of  death  V^  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade tbe  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  tbe  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufferings;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

thiij^rs.  In  tho  Evang.  ad  Hebrctat,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Temple-door  broke 
in  two  (superliminare  templi  infinita  magnitudinit  frcKtum  esse  aiqui  divisum.  See  Hie- 
ron.  in  Matt.,  xxviL,  51 ;  torn,  vii.,  pt  1,  p.  336,  cd.  Vallara) ;  which  might  have  been  caused 
by  tho  cartluiaake.  Cf.,  also,  tlie  statement  cited  from  the  Gemara  (in  Hug's  Dissertation 
above  mentioned),  that  tho  folding-doors  of  tho  Temple,  though  locked,  suddenly  burst  open 
about  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  hint  at  amne  fad 
Iviiig  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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Intuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  1  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  MatL,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19  % 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
bas  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
teeurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  "  I  have 
power  to  lay  dovon  my  life,  and  I  have  j^toer  to  take  it  up  again^^  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  (c.  ^.,  Matt., 
xvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  after 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  precise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first.  In  John's  Gospel  all  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

§  295.  Dejection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  after  Christ*s  Death. — 
Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period, —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  .was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

*  Chriit  is  represented,  Heb.,  xii.,  2,  as  leading  the  way  for  bclicvert,  by  himself  rearh- 
Ijig  bis  glory  throagh  a  perfectly  U  ied  faith. 
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impressions  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  revived,  and  operated 
more  powerfully,  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  longer 
see  him  with  theii  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
along  with  the  reci  gnition  of  a  historical  Christ  as  the  personal  ground 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  Christ  there  is  no  possible  foundation  on  which  to  conceive 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  with  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  possibili- 
ties, but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejection  of  the  Apostles 
Btjirstf  and  what  they  were  and  did  afterward.  There  must  be  some 
intermediate  histoncal  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;  something  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  effaced  impres- 
sion ;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to.their  own  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faith  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiali  and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death. 

§  296.    Was  the  Reappearance  of  Clirist  a  Vision  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  the 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  irk  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup 
pose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.  Now  in  any  vision 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psycholog- 
ical starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  w 
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said  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  in 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  JIow  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psychological  developcment  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary  1     That  were  indeed  a  petitio  principii. 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
U8»  in  his  letters,  in  all  tlie  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheei-fuUy  all  perils,  labours,  and  suficrings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.   Was  Christ's  a  real  Death  ? 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supernatural, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means.  , 

It  may  bo  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  ono  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  eas^ 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephusf  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he  had  been  scourged ;  ho 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  eveningj^in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

•  1  Cor,  XV.,  6. 

t  In  his  AQtobiography,  $  75.  Ho  had  been  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Roman  horse,  to  tho 
rillaec  of  Tokoah,  foar  or  five  hoars  distant,  to  reconnoitre.  Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem, 
writes  of  this  village,  "Thecoam  victilam  esse  in  monte  sitam  et  daodccim  millibas  ab 
Jerosolymis  separatum,  quotidie  oculis  cernimu*"  (t.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  883).  Eetaniing  firom  the 
village  to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  crosses,  who  must  havo 
been  crucified  in  tho  interim,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  in  going  out  On  arriving  at  camp, 
he  begged  of  Titus  tho  lives  of  three,  and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging, 
therefore,  but  a  few  hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  utmost  care;  yet  but  one  out 
xA  the  three  survived.  (Cf  BrHschncider'f  remarks  on  this  account.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1832, 
Hi.;  also,  Ifuir,  Freiburg.  Zcitffchrift,  No.  vii.,  148.) 

t  A  cluflo  computation  of  the  hours  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  tho  Evangelical  accounts, 
ft  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who  wer«  eye-witnesses  were  nb)% 
under  the  circumstances,  to  note  tho  precise  time. 
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I ;  ho  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the  struggles  of  death ;  his  side  was 
erced*  by  the  lanco  of  a  Roman  soldier;  and,  after  all  this,  he  re*, 
.ained  two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.     Yet,  without  medical 
id  or  attendance,  the  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  his 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !     Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  foundation 
for  all  their  hopes.     A  weak  man  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.     But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofe  of  his  humanity.     He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  ex- 
istence. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Christ 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sufferings 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy;  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  it  in  history ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fiict  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrection, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

*  I  make  the  following  remarki  with  reference  to  John,  xix.,  31,  to  gaud  againat  the 
interpolations  placed  in  thia  passage  by  a  profane  Tulgarity,  which  reada  John's  Qospel  as 
it  would  a  police  report.    The  inffringere  crura  was  indeed  an  ignominioas  poniahment, 
particularly  used  as  a  capital  punishment  for  slaves ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immediatdg 
fataL     (After  the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  varioos 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive :    KoXoSioaavrtS  6i  kcu  evvrpl^avrts  nj 
cKiXfi,  h-t  IdvTai  i^pi^av  tls  uva  ra^tpov.    Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  $  13.)    The  death-blow  was  a{te^ 
ward  given  in  some  other  way.    Ilenco  (Ammian.  Marcellin.,  Hist.,  xiv^  9)  it  is  expretily 
added,  "  fraetis  cruribus,  occiduntur.''    The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  ^raclio  eru- 
rum  on  the  two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  cither  gave  them  the  deadi* 
blow  or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  from  their  broken  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  oois 
maud,  which  was  given  solely  under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  r 
soon.    Nor  was  this  at  all  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  aboo 
have  done  its  work  effectually.    They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lance  b 
his  side,  cither  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  death-blow, 
would  have  been  a  bad  maucouvre,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  in 
tion  to  save  him.     AUlK)ugh  the  word  vvttuv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  mcaninf 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed ;  and,  moreover,  John  us 
as  synonymous  with  iKKcmiv,  v.  37.     The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  ( 
afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to  thrust  their  hands  into  it.    And  there  are  other  i 
ces  in  which  we  read  of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  j)iercing  the  side  with  a 
two  martyrs.  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  liad  remained  a  d.%y  and  a  night  tied  to  a  at 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jussit  prafectus  ambos,  ubi  iiabaiU,  lanceis  per  later 
ra»i  (Acta  Sanct.,  Juii.,  t.  iii.,  t  571). 
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siah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  bo  true  that  Christ's  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  pait  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  tho  fact  that  thoy  did 
not  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
BO  easily  diffused,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  mtut  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  bo  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  fi*om  a  merely  apparent  death : 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  tho 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  e.  g,f  Celsus^  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence]  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died ;  this  was  taken  for  granted ;  his  task  wa» 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.).f 

*  Matt.,  zxviii.,  15.  Wo  cumot  mistake  tho  additioni  of  tradition  to  tho  original  facts.* 
DiaL  a  Tryph.  Jud.,  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extracta  by  Eisenmenger,  i.,  192. 

t  L.  c,  Joittn  Mart :  **  irXavw<ri  rohi  ivOpioKovi  X/yovrif  iyriyipOai.** 

I  Bat  I  moat  bolievc,  contrary  to  aomo  of  tho  latest  interpreters,  that  John  (xix.,  34),  ■• 
BO  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really  dead,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Vcr.  35  certainly  Yefers  to  vcr.  34,  and  not  to  vcr.  36,  37. 
Altboagh  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  ho  made  it  the  seal  of  faith  (v.  34),  particularly /or  kig  reader*,  who  were  not  such 
n  Id  be  led  to  faith  from  arguments  founded  in  Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  show 
that  what  had  Uken  place  was  conformed  to  a  hichcr  necessity.  It  appears,  tlien,  that  John 
thovght  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.    It  does  not  follow,  faowover.  that 
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§  298.  The  Resurrection  intended  only  for  Believers, 
The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  fbr  those 
who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  ministry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  living  Jesus 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuadea 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  form  the  point  of 
transition  from  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Christ  to  their 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  John,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  after 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  made  before. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  ac- 
custom themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 
uuion.t 

§  299.    The  Womeny  Peter^  and  John  at  the  Grave, 
We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resui- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.     Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  de- 

hc  had  in  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  fact.  ^  s  he  intended  to  testify  to 
the  resurrection,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  testify  to  the  death,  especially  for  readem 
who  were  not  believers ;  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  crucifixion,  endured  for  a  few 
hours,  was  not  in  itself  always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  they  were 
probably  (corrcspondirig  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  heathens,  and  not  Jews. 

*  Luke,  xvi.,  31 ;  cC  p.  136,  322. 

t  I  agree  with  De  Wctte,  against  Lkcke,  that  John,  xx.,  30,  does  not  refer  to  other  tp- 
peoroncos  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  but  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  word  of  conclusion  to  his  whole  Gospel.  This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  use  of  the  words  arjiitia  roaiv,  w^hich  cannot  mean  any  thing  bat  "to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  ivutmov  riav  naOrtriav  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  the  Apos- 
tles were  eyewitnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  ono  of 
klicse  eye  witnesses. 
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cently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation. 
Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed  ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givenf  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  Christ  appears  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb;  to  Mary ;  to  the 
two  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  Nvith  joy,  surprise,  fear, 
and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly :  "  Be  not  afraid.*^  All  that  ho  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  announce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  brethren  **% 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Toiu:h  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
tay  unto  them,  *  I  ascend  unto  my  Fathef  and  your  FatJier,  to  my  God 
and  your  God,*  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discoui^ses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Now 
he  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in -which  he  then  appeared, 
because  ho  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father."  After  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;    obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual 

*  Tbe  word  hlartvacv  (John,  xx.,  6)  mast  be  referred  to  a  previous  fortcUing  of  the  rci- 
orrection  by  Christ  himself,  in  accordance  with  John's  asago  of  the  idea  of  "  belief/'  as 
iMcke  has  admitted  (Commentar,  2**  Aufl.).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  Thn 
disciples  needed  sach  an  outward  sign  to  revive  their  faith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his 
resurrection :  for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  Mes 
siab,  had  neceg$arily  to  rise  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture.  Had  they  been,  they  woold  have  needed  no  such  external  per- 
ception.    (Cf.  Licke's  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage.)  t  Cf.  p.  423. 

I  Matt.,  xxviii.,  10. 

(  The  word  iirnoOat  (John,  xx.,  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary'  touching,  but  to  teize, 
to  grasp.  It  can,  also,  bo  applied  to  the  embracing  of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retaia 
hold  of ;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  continued  occupation  with  any  subject. 
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sense  •     His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient;  only  after 
his  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.t^ 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com* 
ing,  but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  hb  subsequent  revelation  to 
them ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  **  His  Father"  and  "  His 
God ;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Fa- 
ther also  as  **  their  Father"  and  "  their  God,''  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciplesf  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apo8tles§)  were  going  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  village  of  Emmaus,  about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed, in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  i*ecognize 
the  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  Hi 
should  first  appear  to  them  ;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  pe^ 
son.  Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

•  If  the  paBiage  only  meant,  "  Delay  not  here  with  me,  hut  go/'  we  might  expect  Svsti 
ydp  iva6atv<a  inatead  of  ivir(a  yap  ivdMijKa. 

t  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  immedi- 
ately  after  his  canversation  with  Maiy.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  he  supposed 
that  he  would  have  brought  from  hemen  a  body  that  could  be  physically  touched)  ^ 
iwTtodah  after  his  reappearance  from  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 

t  Luke,  zxiv.,  13.  $  And,  therefore.  Paul  does  not  mention  the  oocnrrence. 
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It  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their 
common  meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

i  301.  Christ  appears  to  Peier ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Thomas,--The  "  Breathing'^  upon  the  Apostles. 
The  two  disciples,  on  retoming  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,t  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  **  Peace  be  unto  yox^* — a  salutation  which,  from  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.}  To  prove  that  he  ^vas  present  in 
body,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  '*  Peace  he  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.**  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro« 
claim  forgiveness  oi  sins  in  his  narae.||  Here,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath" — the  Divine  life  proceeding  firom  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,**  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  fi)r  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  far 

*  Lake,  zxir^  33,  34 ;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  5. 

t  Luke,  xxir^  36;  1  Cor^  xt.,  5.  Paal  mjb  be  **  wai  teen  of  tbo  twdtt ;  bot  this  tcfa 
migfat  be  used  eren  tboagfa  one  of  tbe  namber  were  wtntinf ;  tbe  point  wu.  Christ's  ap- 
pevaiftce  to  tbe  Apostles  as  a  body.  Tbe  word  **  tweWe"  was  tbe  commoD  designation  of 
tbe  Apostles ;  tbe  number  was  a  sabordinate  f  oiDt  Perhaps  eren  Paol  did  not  rrcar  at 
tbe  time  to  tbe  absence  of  one  of  tbe  number.  X  Jobn.  xiv..  S7.    Cf.  p.  39^ 

f  It  may  be  tbe  case  tbat,  in  Lake's  aocoont. tbis  scene  is  intenningled  witb  tbat  wbicb 
took  place  eigbt  days  later  in  presence  of  Tbomas.  He  relates  tbe  proof  of  covporcity  givvn 
by  Cbrist  in  tastings  food  with  tbe  disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  gire  full 
details,  asay  bare  omitted,  or,  perbape,  mentiocied  in  another  oooBcxioii.  John,  xxi,  13. 
Bat  these  an  animportant  points. 

I  In  Luke,  xxir.,  47,  48,  we  find  a  fuller  derekipement — John  gtres  it  more  in  a  s\-mbol< 
ical  form.    "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Luke,  xxir.,  49)  seems  to  allude  to  Joel.  iii..  1 
bat  a  oomparisoo  with  Acts,  i.,  4,  leads  us  to  refer  it  lo  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  tbe 
Father's  name ;  honoe  to  die  last  discoorsea  recorded  by  Joha    Cf  Luke,  zii..  19 ;  and 
P.395W 
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from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  act,  therefore^ 
was  in  part  propheticaL 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  opera- 
tion accompanied  it.  It  formed  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  prom* 
ise  of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment ;  between  the  impressions  which 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the 
great  ikct  which  we  designate  as  '*  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
The  operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid* 
ercd,  it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence-— a  now 
inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  wo  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religious 
historical  dovelopemcnt,  that  there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  ]ife,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appears  to  Jive  hundred  Believers  ;  to  his  Brother  James ; 
to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included. — His  (Conversation  with  Thomas, 
Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eigbt 
days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  thorn ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor,  XV.,  7.  No  specific  description  of  "  James"  being  given  by  Paul  in  this  pM- 
sage,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  tho  Just,  as  be  was  called,  the  brother  of  our  Lord. 
This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebra-os  (translated  by  Jerome); 
bat  a[>parently  as  his  first  appearance ;  for  it  goes  ou,  "  After  Jesns  had  given  the  shrood 
to  tho  servant  of  the  high-priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  the 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  arose,  and  partly  from 
the  fabnloQs  circamstances  that  are  given  in  the  accoont,  of  the  following  sort :  "  James 
had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sopper,  that  he 
wonld  cat  no  more  ontil  he  had  seen  Jesas  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesos,  coming  to  him, 
had  a  table  with  bread  broaght  oat,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  the 
words, '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brotlicr,  since  tho  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  *' 
(liicron.  de  Viris  lUust,  c.  ii.).  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  form  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  facts  to  serve  a  subjective 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  tlkat  oar  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  oar  text  Had  they  aimed 
to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  iKMsiblc.  without  regard  to  troth,  they  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  fit» 
Evang.  ad  Hebr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,  conflicts  with  the  wfads 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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of  doubt.  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples : 
•  My  Lord  and  my  God^  Wo  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  himlo  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have  been  at 
work  to  induce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  Jews  to 
use  such  a  title  !^ 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have  believed'* 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  words.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed" 
and  **  believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resuiTection ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessaiy  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation,  he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.t  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  hb  spiritual  self-manifesta 
lion  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind.j:  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  c^ 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  Jiandcd  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion for  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  understandings  when  it  conducts 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

•  Or,  are  wo  to  aappoio  that  John  iiivolantarily  remodelled  th«  worda  of  Thomaa,  in  ac- 
oordance  with  hia  own  viewa  T  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  John'a  accoonta,  do  the  dia- 
ciplea  apeak  out  of  character.  Leaat  of  all  could  ho  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomaa 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  the  contrary,  aach  an  expresaion,  coming  from  a  Thomas,  would, 
fbr  that  rcry  reaaon,  impreaa  itaolf  more  atrikingly  upon  the  minda  of  the  diaciplcs.  It  ia 
Dot  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  preciaion  with  which  John  recorda  the  exprcaaion. 

t  Chriat'a  reproof,  peihapa,  referred  alao  to  the  intimationa  he  had  given  of  hia  approach 
iny  resorrectioa.  j  Cf^  p.  239^  139^ 

Ee 
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§  303.  Chrisfs  Appearances  in  Galilee ;  to  the  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
nesareth. — The  Draught  of  Fishes, — The  Conversation  with  Peter, 
We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
»jf  the  other  Gospels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  events  of  Christ's 
ministry^  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  afier  the  resurrection 
was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  this 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xxi.) ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  where 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dweb 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  imposa- 
ble  in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  seasco 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercoms 
with  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  ordei 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  GbosJ,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplesf  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesaretik 
During  ^tho  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  *'  Children^ 
have  ye  any  meat  ?**  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  be  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  bis  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  **  Lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?"     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  tkeeT 

*  With  regard  to  Paal's  statements  (1  Cor.,  zv.),  it  is  probable  that  he  mentiaiied  tkt 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  up  to  a  certain  periodl 
especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jerasalcm,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  unimpoftant  far 
his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  enomeration,  adding  only  the  manifestatioD  whidi  be  )m 
self  received.    Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.  The  accoont  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  received  from  Joim*! 
own  lips,  and  written  down,  nfier  his  death,  by  one  of  his  disciples.  There  is  no  graoal 
to  ouestion  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  said  Christ,  *^Ft!od  my  Utmit^  (p7v«iY  ^ncmr  Kvn^  br  *et»V''  On 
Christ's  third  lepetidoia  of  the  qoestkvx  Feccr  ibk  its  R>ir^«  «iu)  ^'X- 
claimed,  in  grie^  **Lard^  ti^m  tmcwa^  cSJ  tJ^im^;  iJk<m  km€*w^  tk^f  i 
love  tkee."  The  SaTiovr  again  iv{ieated  the  injunction,  **  FW  njr 
lambs  ;"  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter^s  fideUl>r,  lh«it 
at  some  future  time  he  would  hare  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  TailhAi) 
discharge  of  his  calling. 

§  304.  Christ  appears  in  GalUeeJor  the  last  Time,— The  Ommissim 

of  the  Apostles, 
In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Qaliloo  (Matt*,  xxviit., 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  vis.,  to  proack  thn 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  to  admit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  l)n|)tUm, 
into  his  communion  and  discipleship.  And  ho  ossurod  tlinin  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  ontnbliiih  ttin  king* 
dom  of  God  victoriously ;  and  that  ho  would  bo  with  his  own,  nvnn 
tmtil  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom.t 

§  305.  Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalrmt  on  thn  Mount 

of  Olives, 
The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  tho  fnnwt  In  f«iifi|. 
momoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Vm\m\mi)^ 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  v.tiMWfAmi 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reas^mablij  ex{>0ctation  thnt  af 
this  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  tb«y  w«f«  i4t  \m 

■  Eefcrring  either  to  the  preacbiof  of  the  Or>f pel  in  ^utrnfiA,  m  )h  pm)^n^itf  i,,  i^ 
mpenriiioo  of  the  lint  ocngregstioM,  iiMiBnKfa  m  pH^ff,  etp^«ll/,  h^A  Vh^  '04ptttp0 

t  The  ffabu<|aeot  ecraplee  of  ihe  ^eriplce  to  ipftmfjiHf  itm  Uitfk^i,  4^  hfA  pr^fft.  (^ 
tfiey  had  not  receired  tin  eooimarioD.  TV««  irrvplee  teribM  n^^m  tU  «^4  p,/^  ^ 
■dmittiiig  the  heathen  withoot  m  ptvirioae  oMrre^^  Wmm  •^t^^Ht*  ^^^  ^j^ 

namins  of  "Father,  Sob.  aiadHoljrGhwr  »  <»MMnEir4»  irJA  Ke^««M^ /y  ^^I'f^^^'H^^ 
tfie  pamge.  aiad  was  dcrhred  faw  later  (MriewaacWtal  kM^M^^^.  tH%  IM  ^ifi^^^ 
oommg  from  the  Bpa  of  Otfigt,  waa  ynfim^  Ux^A  V,  i^M^  tk^  >^nH».  *#*^* /^  #M 
new  coauranioa  and  wcvAip.  with  n^ttnwM  *v  kM  «4v;w  V«>9bW%r.  ♦w^  *«>*^,*.v,  ^  m« 
laatdiaooai«apfaa«fTedhylo4.;fcr*»«7flii«gj.flufl.^^,,|{^^^  ^  ;^Jr\ 

-««  withd.  r.d«r.  fc«^  4*  fr*.  *  ^  ^^,  ^  ;;;:;^ 

la  poaaible  that  theae  •«*  ir^r*  ar«  «e  ir«  v»«i^M  «e  «  #^^^  w  ^  m»w,>,  ^ 


w<h  referee  to  Ctear>M»ttfa«m    m^mt  -wUy  *e  »  ^^-  >-^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^,        ' 
the  warda  eoartsMcd  a  4Cerm  »t  amwi-y  'r.^»      \  ^  »^-.-i,H/-.  *-*  -i-^*  »,.,^.^  j^^Zi 
•rai  nmu^  at  vV*'  *^.,»>.*  -•  ''-^^,  /-►^>-^,-^^     *  ^ 

Cnrad  fta  6aiile«.  TSe  Art  Aac  Ki0iu-ir  .uf)rM«<^.<i,  >^^  ^  ^-^/^K^-n^**^  ■/,  ^i^  >.. ^  -^^ 
iwrfyJaGaBeewhu^tinut  «4  ?«al  --wrtlV  w  H.  r  .•^^,  ^,  ^^  ^  ^,  ^^,  ^^  =^  * 
the  ayaopcieai  ■•  i  nwiM  WOirjarf  iM«>«r-;  «»  v^  'l^  :«*  ./  ,.^  ^  //^^  /  /,  ^w  ♦^^ 
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made  powerful  organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  Tbej 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  ap- 
pearance, they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  glory 
(Acts,  L,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
life  on  earth,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  oum  power.*'  It  was  enough  (he  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
removed  firom  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   ASCENSION. 
§  306.  Connexion  of  the  Ascension  with  the  Resurrection, 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  oi 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essential  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist' 
ence  to  a  higher  through  natural  deaths  hut  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  i,  e.^ 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinaiy  laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them.  This 
fact  is  as  ceitain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 

*  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problem  unsolved  than  to  giye  attempta  at  so- 
lution, on  the  ono  side  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a  clear  thinker.  Certainly  vc 
overestimate  oar  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  creation  not  a  litUc,  when  we  deem  our- 
selves authorized  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain 
it  saltsfactorily.  Then  are  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosopkf 
'frtam  of. 


c'xi.-rence  of  Chiis:  cm  earti  mhez  \as  nwaTTt^cttATk  Jitk^  np^HR  ;W  T>^r«;v 
of  die  corporeal  aipaasm  widi  miurh  be  r«»e  tK^Tn  ;Hc  *i<>iN};  fJiiVi,  tVi^ 
much  is  certain,  tbax  the  HandosDcaul  ooaK>qi«i^\n,  *>«  x^-hioK  *11  iH^  \>'^|n- 
resentations  of  die  New  Tesciizieox  are  fv^n3<\)«  ^\>iil>»«i  iYk^  r(^!ft«tn>v 
cion  only  as  the  means  of  transiiian  trc«n  the  f^^rm  «^f  hi^  ^f^tthly  Wmji\ 
whose  close  was  his  tl^eOlk,  to  a  higher  fonu  of  f^r^M>ji\  exiirtx^^xV  su- 
perior to  death;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  lite  which  w^»  tt^^  ro  1>\ 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  coq>oroaU  eiirthl>k  \Myi^wi!H«»  Ihu 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement.  Whew  Tawl  *Ks*Ui^*\< 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ,  risen  fxx)m  the  %lead,  nhouKl  »He  wo  iwo^'ts 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opi^ve^t  ihiit  )>hi. 
urrection  (2  Cor.,  xiiL,  4)  as  the  commoncouient  of  a  life  in  Oiviwi* 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weaknesii  thnniy^h  whioh  he  wnn 
made  subject  to  death,  he  only  gavo  uttornnce  to  a  oi^wvloflon  thrti  >vi^«i 
common  to  all  the  oye- witnesses  of  tlio  ro»urrection,  11m»  mo«1i»  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  mado  the  samn  impiffii^itMi  upon  ituMn  nil. 
And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  bo  coti»ifhMi»d  ii«^  llu*  ii^fttotn- 
tion  from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  hm  port«oinil  exiRhnuM*  (iM»MHlmlhi| 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  tlinnmnet*  to  i|pn<)i«  Imt  iImm- 
tined  for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  lifo),  in  order  to  lirrotni*  tlit*  linnuln- 
tion  of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  gloriflml  liiitimti  pfMNntiMUtY,  tti 
spring  oat  of  death;  in  order  to  bo  tho/nrf.  oti  wliirli  tli)iii  rnlltt  {nn  m 
historically-grounded  belief)  could  be  e«tn!i)i»hed.  Tin*  M'«ilMtM»lMtt  nf 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  ]jn  dnvnlope'l  ntinnUtin  In  ntft) 
oary  laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  woui/|,  in  tlif<i  tt^n\nut,  hfitf*  t^Mhti 
of  no  Talue. 

§  307.   Th^  Asceiuicn  necessary  frrr  thr  (hitviHinn  nf  Ihv  Afmntlfn. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  f/f  ^'hrinf,  t.tmn\t\f%fhA  n^  n  hUUn]i^\  lifilr 
in  the  psychological  derelopement  />f  fhf)  Apo^H/*^  {^h'uh  htmtitii  hh 
explained,  as  we  have  shown,  mhI^a  rh/>  Tf^^l^rrMf't^ttl  U  Hlrr^n  fttt  in'uii 
ed),  loses  its  true  significance  in  fhi*  fpgrnrfl,  'if  ^'htUf  whtt*  ti'tirnvhii 
from  the  earth  in  any  othiir  than  a  mi^rrmttirfil  uvfiy  M/r,v  /  /.irl/l  U)n 
resurrection  have  fi^rmed,  ff^  fbe,  dii»<;ipU<*,  fhA  \nn]'%  tut  hhVu-if  \u  nft 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  b#*iw  ^)h^/|i>/int)  /  f^MfrjvM}  hy  <l/.if>r  f  I  hh)t 
feitii,  raised  byhi«  reapp#*arin^.^»  wMild  h*if/s  *nftV  virh  hin  fh>*t\<,\nfthti 
Their  belief  in  his  M*^«iah«hip  vwil/t  Knv^  h^rrt  rii/f/»l/  -ho/ 1 /•/! ;  ht* 
would  have  been  v*  •hi»m  ic^in  ;*r>  '^Minir^  roin  At,f\  hf  "  //.irl/f  thh 
conviction  ot  hin  '^xairation.  fh\rh  v^  ^n*]  t^-ff^f  tf)u*rt%  /vty-'unViu  iti 
their  writin<r9  wirli  ^nith  ^tr.^-ncyth    »n/|  /'f^yCu]f  r,»f^^  tut  h'"    ••»  w.fi/ 

mencionerl  hy  LnU.^.  /*?  \\\  ^o^it  i^»>,n  ityi  ,<•  i,;.  Ynn./  -r^  r'»  )^^^  h("\i 
enly  Fither.  %nd  i;l  l^if  n#»  ArKvi't!/'*  ,r'"t/''i''l  irt,;-  /W  '  itfr,  r,  /).,r,^ 
fregSKppnsed  *\\n\r  Mm'rj'.on    li«ft  i^r   »'i/|  v^n   m,j,, m-iftrr »!)/  r*  /<i'.  '■  '"^ 
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from  the  earthy  to  the  utter  exclasion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  expresa 
mention  of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

.  If  it  be  said  now  that  ^'  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
oeived  the  matter  so,  that  it  really  wcu  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fundamental yac/  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  hare 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  was  founded  in  ^fad 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  afler  his  resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  fh)m 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  le<kthe  Apostles  to  form  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vanish- 
uigt  by  keeping  silence  as  to  his  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towards  whidi 
he  advanced,  ho  must  have  planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
religious  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  wo  cannot  attrib- 
ute Biich  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth," 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  Jact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308.  Connexion  of  all  the  Supernatural  Facts  in  Christ's  ManifestaUon. 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  B.ctxiv\fact  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts ;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  i-aised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glchcs  adscriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

•  Of.  p.  ifl. 
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High-priest,  402;  trial  oC  410;  crucifixion  o^ 
418;  last  appearance  of,  435;  ascension  of, 
436. 

Christian  conscionsneu  defined,  3. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress,  123|, 
not  peacoi  bat  a  sword,  316 ;  work  of,  329 ; 
relations  to  civil  sodety,  833, 313, 361 ;  resti 
upon  supemataral  facts,  438. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  122;  name  oC  123. 

Commandment,  first  and  great,  363 ;  the  new 
391. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  418. 

D. 

David,  Christ  son  of,  19,  364. 

Death  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself,  323 ; 
necessity  for,  344,  376 ;  reality  of,  425. 

Demoniacal  possession,  145, 840, 193, 339, 383. 

De  Wctte,  304,  330,  348,  306,  333. 

Disciples,  sifting  oC  369 ;  fail  to  heal  demoniac, 
383;  ambition  of,  386, 347;  chdce  of  seventy, 
304 ;  warnings  to,  393 ;  consolation  o(  394, 
400. 

Disdples  of  John,  Jealous  of  Christ,  178. 

Discipleship,  test  of,  837,  309. 

Diseases,  miracoloos  healing  oC  14L 

Dives  and  Lasarus,  381. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest  mir- 
acle, 140 ;  its  supports,  399. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 68, 95, 307, 387, 338 
341,  369.  376,  406,  407,  433. 

Divorce,  333,  338. 

E. 
Ebionites,  63,  88,  93,  97,  144,  376. 
Ebionitish  Gospel,  15,  49,  65, 68,  313, 334, 4881 

432. 
Elias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  383. 
Emmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  to,  430. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  344. 
Essenism,  37. 

Eucharist,  institution  of^  388. 
Evangel  ad  Hebrasos.    [See  Ebioniiiik  Oc$- 

pel,] 
Evil,  origin  ot,  148.    [See  8m,] 
Exorcists,  133, 150,  341. 
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Faith,  presappoiei  the  "  drawing  of  the  Fa- 
ther," 106, 266 ;  different  atagea  oC  138, 165, 
174,  433 ;  the  necessary  condition  of  aid  from 
Christ,  196,  266,  285 ;  the  centurion's,  339 ; 
power  of,  285,  358,  433 ;  faith  and  forgive- 
ness, 211,  879. 

Fasting,  203,  335. 

Father,  Christ's  oneness  with,  337,  396. 

Feet,  washing  of,  386. 

Fig-tree  carsed,  357. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  315. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  Sll. 


Gadarene  demoniac,  193. 

Galilee,  theatre  of  Christ's  labours,  155,  180, 

185 ;  second  ministry  in,  323;  appearancefl 

in  after  resurrection,  434. 
Gtethsemane,  404. 
Ck)d,  as  spirit,  knowledge  o^  163,  363;   the 

only  Good,  333. 
Grace,  unmerited,  350,  374. 


John  the  Baptist,  calling  of,  45 ;  accounts  ot, 
obscarc,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  48 ;  relation  to 
Mcflsialv  53 ;  possible  wavering  in  hiii  con- 
victioos,  58,  198 ;  his  message  from  prison, 
60, 198 ;  he  points  out  Christ,  160 ;  final  testi- 
mony, 178;  his  position  as  defined  by  Christy 
199. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  162 ;  his  dis- 
position and  tendencies,  161, 176,  394. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibility  and  genuineness, 
6,  167,  171,  179, 180,  391 ;  sUent  as  to  mi- 
racubus  conception,  16;  objects  o^  67,  96; 
compared  with  synoptical,  110, 155,  343, 404 ; 
its  omissions,  399. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  sign  oC  136,  345. 

Josephus,  as  authority  on  John  Baptist,  48. 

Judas  Iscariot,  117,  348,  369,  358, 379, 387, 40& 

Judgment,  intimated  by  Christ,  219,  317,368 ; 
in  Matt,  xxv.,  373. 


Hades,  371. 

Heathen,  301,  319,  375. 

Herod,  25;  Antipas,  179,  333,  415. 

Hcrodians,  360. 

History,  relation  to  miracles,  133 ;   as  com- 
mentary, 183,  329. 

Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  67 ;  agent  of 
new  birth,  175;   blasphemy  against,  243 
breathed  upon  Apostles,  431.    [See  Spirit.] 

Huss,  John,  363. 

Hypocrisy  rebuked,  255.     [See  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.] 

I. 

Immortality,  362. 
Inspiration,  7,  47,  59,  173. 
Interpretation,  94,  100. 


Jairus's  daughter,  196. 

James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  39,  432. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebcdco,  164,  347. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  345. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently  exer- 
cised there,  156 ;  his  first  labours  at,  168; 
second  journey  to,  217 ;  last,  345 ;  triamphal 
entry,  354 ;  weeps  over,  356 ;  judgments 
predicted  upon,  366. 

Jesas,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  ^heir  relations  to  Christ,  202; 
his  ministry  confined  to  them,  why,  258, 
279. 


Keys,  power  of  the,  217. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  for  under  old  cove- 
nant, 308 ;  longed  for  in  Israel  at  Chrisf  i 
time,  23;  also  by  the  heathen,  S5 ;  ^e  ob- 
ject  of  Christian  k>nglng,  308 ;  way  prepared 
for  by  Baptist,  49,  seq. ;  its  two-fold  bearing, 
86 ;  relation  of  new  to  old  form,  68, 170 ;  re- 
alised by  Christ  not  as  a  woridly,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  78,  74,  81,  seq.,  208,  409, 413, 
413  ;  realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  heathen, 
355, 258,  302, 320,  370 ;  meana  employed  by 
Christ  in  founding  it,  99 ;  baaed  on  Ms  self- 
manifestation  iniror<2,  99,  seq.,  415;  mvur- 
acles,  127,  seq. ;  in  svjcrings,  83,  84,  316, 
seq.,  407 ;  the  coming  oC  555 ;  its  law  of  de- 
velopement,  106.  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184, 190,  208,  314,  seq. ;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  its  Magna  Charta,  223 ;  its  tri 
umphs,  273,  307,  36S ;  iU  nature  illnstrateil 
331,  370,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  88,  229,  837,  290 
325;  his  "destroying  and  fulfilling  oC"  91 
230  [see  Moral] ;  law  and  gospel,  88,  seq. 
201,  seq.,  229,  seq. 

Lawyers,  247,  363. 

Lazarus,  family  of,  336 ;  death  of,  338 ;  rcsni 
rection  of,  342. 

Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  Chriatiau 
liberty,  201,  333,  363. 

Leper  healed,  237 ;  ten  healed,  324. 

Light  of  the  Worid,  Christ  the,  393,  299,  340. 

Logos,  62,  96. 

Love,  the  quickening  principle  of  Divine  lift. 
211 ;  Christian  law  oC  334,  391. 
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Hagjing,  26. 

Mammoo  of  anrighteooineii,  376. 

Marriage,  379. 

Martha.  336. 

Mary  Magdalene,  Sll. 

Mary,  lister  of  Lazanu,  336,  351,  439. 

Mary,  mother  of  Jesui,  14. 16,  80,  23, 166. 

Mattibew,  aaage  of,  in  qaoting  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, 104 ;  his  calling,  213 ;  his  Qoapel  ori- 
ginally  in  Hebrew,  6 ;  principle  on  which  he 
arranges  his  matter  (connexion  of  fact  and 
tiioaght),  108,  202, 207,  224,  258,  310, 314. 

Meekness,  225. 

Merit,  DO  place  in  kingdom  of  Ood,  350,  374. 

Messiah,  Old  Testament  idea  of,  84, 364,  seq. ; 
in  Israel,  21,  22 ;  Simeon's,  24 ;  heathen 
longing  hr,  25;  whether  only  revived  by 
John  Baptist,  45,  54, 160,  193 ;  Nicodemos, 
173;  Christ  the  conscious  Messiah,  30,  41, 
81 ;  declares  himself  such  (from  beginning), 
181, 198, 219,  220, 264, 271 ,  290, 326, 355, 411 ; 
carnal  conceptions  of  Jews  and  disciples  re- 
buked, 218,  seq.,  234, 265,  seq.,  272, 286, 295, 
336, 331, 347, 437 ;  designations  oC  94 ;  Christ 
recognized  as,  by  John,  55,  66, 160. 

Miracle  of  draagbt  of  fishes,  162 ;  water  chang- 
ed to  wine,  166 ;  storm  sabdacd,  191 ;  issue 
of  bkxMl,  105 ;  Jairos's  daughter,  196 ;  wid- 
ow's son,  196 ;  InnxQ  man,  218  ;  leper,  237 ; 
demoniac,  339,  383 ;  paralytic,  250,  253 ;  in- 
firm woman,  253 ;  feeding  of  five  thonsand, 
361 ;  walking  on  the  water,  264 ;  at  Beth- 
saida,  270 ;  man  bom  blind,  298 ;  ten  lepers, 
325;  raising  of  Lazaras,  343 ;  blind  Barti- 
mens,  346. 

Miracles,  connected  with  Christ's  teaching, 
137 ;  their  relation  to  the  coarse  of  nature, 
130;  to  Christ's  manifestation,  131;  to  his- 
tory. 132;  object  of,  134, 137, 166,  358 ;  wit 
nesses  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  133, 138 ;  in 
regard  to  supematoral  agency,  140 ;  wrought 
on  material  nature,  153. 

Moral  stand'point  distinguished  from  Ugai,  33 1 
336,328. 

Moses,  finrerunner  of  Messiah,  333. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  333. 

MuUer.  Daniel,  136. 

Murder,  Christian  law  of,  232. 

Mj-steries  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  104. 

Mythical  theory  refuted,  13,  SO,  23,  25,  29, 
377. 

Mythcdogy,  difference  from  Theism,  18. 

Mythus,  distinguished  from  parable,  107. 


N. 


Nain,  miracle  at,  196. 


Name  of  Christ,  acting  in  the,  386 ;  prayer  m 
the,  397,  401. 

Nathonacl,  calling  of,  164. 

Nazareth,  return  to  from  Eg>'pt,  88 ;  Cbrial'a 
first  preaching  at,  40, 186. 

Neighbour,  love  ot,  334. 

New  birth,  174. 

Nicodemus,  intenriow  with  Christ,  173 ;  in  San- 
hedrim, 398. 

O. 
Oaths,  38,  234. 

Old  and  Now  Dispensations,  relations  oC  300 
Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by  Christ 

115,  327,  329,  361,  364. 
Olshauscn,  197. 

P. 

Parable,  idea  oC  107 ;  use  of  by  Christ.  103. 104 

Parables,  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  85  ^  order  of 
in  New  Testament,  108 ;  not  wanting  in  Jotin. 
Ill;  parable  of  sower,  188;  drag-net,  190; 
wheat  and  tares,  190 ;  now  wine  in  ol«l  bot- 
tles, 205;  prodigal  son.  314;  l*1iarisce  and 
publican,  216 ;  great  Suiipor,  254 ;  aiv)usl 
steward,  873 ;  gixMl  Shophonl.  301 ;  towrr, 
311;  salt,  311;  precious  pearl.  Ml 3;  niuataitl 
seed,  314 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus,  381 ;  iHiuiids, 
348;  labourers  in  viucyanl.  349 ;  flgtrt*e, 
357;  good  Samaritan.  3(>3  ;  wtMldinK-foaat. 
369;  wicked  husbandman,  371 ;  tnlonts.  378 ; 
ten  virgins,  373. 

Paradise,  419. 

Passover,  but  one  in  synoptical  Goapuls,  tlirce 
in  John,  155;  first,  168;  sccuml,  817;  last, 
345. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  life,  6 ; 
silence  as  to  miraculous  conception,  16;  as- 
sumes Christ's  descent  from  David,  19, 364; 
confirms  the  account  of  the  clioico  of  tlio 
Apostles,  117 ;  a  witness  of  the  resurrection, 
425,  430 ;  indirectly  of  the  ascension,  437 ; 
reports  Christ's  words,  90.  388 ;  alludes  to 
them,  373 ;  his  position  among  the  Apostles, 
119;  "wise  as  serpent,"  &c.,  277;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ,  97 ;  his  teach- 
ings presuppose  Christ's,  as  germs,  90,  93. 
104,  187,  202,  216,  29r>,  350,  378. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  of.  398. 

Peraea.  Christ  at,  328. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Christ,  162 ;  his 
call  and  character,  164,  857,  872,  290,  335, 
387,  392,  409,  434 ;  his  acknowledgments  of 
Christ,  139,  869,  870 ;  obtains  power  of  keys, 
317. 

Pharisees,  35, 157, 173. 180,  203,  212,  21S,  333, 
840,  344,  346, 351,853, 393, 300,319,  seq.,  350. 
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Phvif  aism.  93,  S35, 363, 364. 

Philip  and  Thomas,  convenatioii  with  Chriat, 

395. 
Pilate,  413,  aeq. 

Plan  of  Christ,  79 ;  not  altered,  83. 
Prayer,  forms  of.  207 ;  Lord's  Prayer,  207 ;  not 

Pharisaical,  235 ;  in  name  of  Christ,  397 ;  of 

Christ  as  High-priest,  403;  for  his  enemies, 

419. 
Prophecy,  anconscioos,  23. 
Providence,  260. 

Prudence,  in  ministry,  273, 917 ;  Christian,  373. 
Publicans,  Christ  with.  213. 
PonitiTO  justice,  143. 


Son  of  God,  tide  of,  as  applied  to  Christ,  94, 

96. 
Son  of  Man,  95 ;  blasphemy  against,  24& 
Sower,  parable  oC  188. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  of;  397,  400.    [See  HUy 

GhML\ 
Star  of  the  wise  men,  25. 
Straoss,  4, 14, 173, 185,  217,  231,  338,  243, 24C^ 

251, 288, 322,  336,  341, 352, 355,  369, 380, 417. 
Sofferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himselt  177, 

184, 376. 
Synoptical  Gospels,  their  origin,  6 ;  differenee 

between  tiiem  and  John,  110, 155, 404. 
Syro-Phosnidan  woman,  279. 


Eabbi,  title  oC  as  applied  to  Christ,  40. 
Raising  of  the  dead,  15L 
Reason,  pride  oC  281. 
Reign  with  Christ,  335. 
Relatives  of  Christ,  29,  244,  292. 
Resurrection,  intimated  by  Christ,  220,  340, 

361;  of  Christ,  422. 
Revelation,  stages  cS,  182 ;  Christ's  doctrine 

as,  292. 
Revenge,  234. 
Reward  in  heaven,  5^,  235 ;  rewards,  pas 

sion  for  rebuked,  350. 
Ruler,  Christ's  conversation  with,  333. 

S. 

Sabbath,  218.  253.  soq. 

Sabbath-breaking,  Christ  accused  of,  218.  252. 

Sacraments.     [See  Etukaritt  and  Baptism.] 

Sacrifice  of  purification,  23. 

Sadducces.  35,  50,  361. 

Salome.  347. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  of.  363. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with,  90, 180. 

Samaritans,  185;  reasons  for  their  exclusion 

from  first  mission  of  Apostles.  258  ;  leper 

cured,  324. 
Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ,  297. 

300,  343,  359.  378.  409.  412. 
Satan,  personality  of,  74. 148.  240,  soq. ;  king< 

dom  of.  306. 
Schleicrmacher,  2. 14.  22,  90,  95,  122. 148. 163, 

201,  250.  288.  313.  321,  325,  347. 
Solf-denial,  310. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  110,  223. 
"  Servants"  distinguished  from  "friends,"  120. 
Seventy  disciples  chosen,  304. 
Shepherds,  announcement  to,  21. 
Simeon,  prophecy  oC  24. 
Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  of,  141, 143, 218. 

298,321. 
Slavery,  38.  Zaccheus,  340. 


Tabernacles,  feast  oC  Christ  attends,  89i. 

Talents,  parable  of,  372. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  101 ;  presented 
seeds  of  thought,  102 ;  Christ's  not  confined 
to  parables,  109. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater  than, 
89,255;  "destroy  this,"  ace.,  137, 179;  purify- 
ing of  the,  168. 

Temptation,  309. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  70 ;  its  import  as  a  whole, 
73. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament;  connexion  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  365 ;  distia- 
guished  from  Christ's  by  parables,  85 ;  de- 
velopement  in  New  Testament,  229.  290. 

Thomas,  his  doubts.  140 ;  Christ's  appearance 
to,  432. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  282. 

Transubstantiation.  267.  389. 

Tribute  to  Ciesar.  Christ's  decision  on,  360. 

Triumphal  entry,  354. 

Truth,  182;  power  of,  248;  relation  to  free- 
dom, 296 ;  spirit  of;  397,  401. 

U.,  V. 
Unpardonable  sin.  243. 
Vanity,  warning  against,  307. 
Vine  and  branches,  similitude  of;  399 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  buth  of,  175 

Water  of  Life,  181,  294. 

Way.  Christ  the.  395. 

Wealth,  right  use  of,  273 ;  dangers  o^  334 

Weisse,  15, 19. 110,  378. 

Widow,  tile  importunate,  318. 

Widow's  mite,  366. 

Worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  IBS. 

Z. 


PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTUKE 
auoTSD  oa  alludsd  to. 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Giinsii. 

B^24 3S9 

tAL,15 222 

EXOBUS. 

Zia,2,12 23 

zxi^32 381 

LiTITICUS. 

xiL.2 23 

ST.,  1 237 

NUMBKBB. 

UL.  45 23 

W.,3 42,297 

▼iil,  25 297 

xL,8 49 

ZTiii 23 

DXUTXROSOMT. 

▼L.16 71 

▼lit* I  V. *■*.•>. *.**••••      71 

zriii.,  15 222 

XTiiL,  20,  22 411 

1  Samuel. 

xxL 255 

Nkhxmxab. 

liL,15 299 

Psalms. 

iL,7 68 

▼iil,  3 357 

xxii 420 

MxU..  17 418 

lxxxiU6 327,365 

XcL,  11.  12 71 

cx.,1 364,365 

CXTiiL,25,26 356 

IlAIAB. 

▼i.,  9 104 

▼iL,  14   15 

zxxiii,  16 21 

ZXXT.,  5 198 

ZXzriiL,  10 S7l 

m1.,3 30 

liiL 25,  ICO 

lTi,7 1C9 

bd.,  1 198 

Jeremiah. 

rii,  11  169 


EZXKIIL. 

zzzW.,25 50 

Dakixl. 
TU. 95 

HOSXA. 

Ti, « '88,213 

Joel. 
iii.,  1 431 

MiCAH. 
T.,1 20 

ZXCHARIAH. 

ix.,  9 355,356 

xL,12 381 

ziiL 50 

Malachl 

iii 50 

iii,  1 199 

Wisdom  of  Solomoh. 
▼ii,27 367 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Matthkw. 

i.  1-17  18,19 

i,  18-25 13-20 

i.,  25 29 

ii,  1   20,21 

ii.,  1-23   24,28 

iii.,  1-12 45-53 

iii,  7 50-51 

iii,  11 162 

iii,  13-17 53-69 

iii,H 23 

ir^  1-n 70-75 

!▼,  12 180 

iv.,  13,  seq 16U 

ir.,  18,  19 103 

i  iv.i21 1C4 

i»-,  25 157 

v-^ii Jtn-Jim 

▼.,  12 W7 

▼.,  13-16 h:i,  HI) 

v^  17 Ill 

T.,  23,  26   U'j 

▼.,40,  42   a:i4 

ri,  i-i« ana 

'^i,  7-15 2*17-210 


▼L,  21,22 106 

▼i.,24 277 

▼ii,  1-5  235 

▼ii.,6    223,277 

vii,7-ll 207,210 

▼ii.,  12   230 

▼ii.,  13-24   236 

▼ii,  14    316 

▼ii,21   237 

▼ii,22   309 

▼ii.,  24-27 237 

▼ii.,  29  40 

▼iii.,  1-4 237 

▼iii.,  S-13 97,  139,  238 

▼iii.,5,9 97 

▼iii,  5, 10 190 

▼iii,  10 139 

▼iii.,  14-17 186 

▼iii,  19-22 310 

▼iii.,  22 Ill 

▼iii.,  23-27 191 

▼iii.,  28-34 J92 

ix.,  1-8 250 

ix-,  2^ 145 

ix.,  8 95,96 

ix.,  9-13 213 

ix.,  10 913 

ix.,  11-17 203 

ix.,  13 213 

ix.,  14 121,203 

ix.,  15 HI,  1H6 

ix.,  16 121,tt05>207 

ix-.  " 173 

ix.,  IH'26 IDA-lUt 

ix    27-34 U40 

lx.,37,  3H 304 

X 257  2W),  UOft 

X,  3    U13 

X.,  5.6    UAH 

x,  13 U7» 

«..  i« U7U 

X,  17'2U    :iU4 

»»««» InA 

%.,  U«.  27    U4S 

IL,'M  IW .11 A 

■  •'»••  'J/;!,  '.urn 

»,  4'^ UHT 

XI ,  U  4 Ml 
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XL,  2-19 198-201 

xi.,  12 46,201 

xi,  16 60,51 

xL,  20-24 305 

xi.,  20-27 202 

xi.,25 119 

xl,  25-27 308 

xi.,  27 97 

xi.,28 82 

xi.,  28-30 202 

xi.,  30 90 

xii.,  1   71 

xii.,  1-8 25.5,256 

xii.,  5-8.. 89,  95, 137, 171,  219 

xiL.  6 919 

xii.,  13    252,253 

xii.,  18  255 

xii.,  22 150,240 

xiL,  24-26 240 

xii.,  28 173,217 

xii..  30,  31 241 

xiL,  31-33   243 

xii.,  32 249,296 

xu.,35 19 

xiL,  39 72,136 

xii.,  40 245,423 

xiL,  41-43   242 

xii.,  43 115 

xii.,  43-45 242 

xii.,  46-50 244 

xiiL 108 

xiii.,  1-23 188 

xiii.,  10    104 

xiii.,  11,  12,  13 104 

xiii.,  16,  17    308 

xiii.,  20-23    189 

xiii.,  24-30    190 

xiii.,  44-46    311 

xiii.,  47-50    190 

xiii.,  52 101,366 

xiii,  54 29 

xiii.,  54-58    186,187 

xiii.,  55    16,29 

xiv.,1,  2 270 

xiv.,  2 261 

xiv.,  3,  5    179 

xiv.,  13-21 261 

xir.,  22-33 264 

XV.,  1    157 

XV.,  1-20 256 

XV.,  11    88 

XV.,  21-28    279 

XV.,  21    264,  270 

XV.,  29-39   261 

XV.,  32    263 

XV.,  39    264 

«vL,  1-4 320 


xvi.,  1 264,266 

xvi.,  6 249 

xvL,  9,  10 263 

xvi.,  13-28 270-273 

xvL,  14 82,139 

xvL,  16 94 

xvi.,  16,17 139 

xvi.,  18 124,271 

xvi.,  20-29 272 

xvL,  21    283,  423 

xvi.,  24 273,309 

xvi.,  39    263 

xvii.,  1-21 2$i-  286 

xvii.,  9 282 

xviL,  24 40 

xvii.,  24-27 290,291 

xviii.,1-5 286-,  287 

XviiL,  3 174 

xviil,  12-14    214,215 

xix.,  1 328 

xix.,  2-12    328 

xix.,  8   233 

xix.,  13-15 331 

xix.,  16-24 332,  seq. 

xix.,  17 64,97,333 

xix.,  27 335,350 

xix.,  28  ..  83,86,87,94,117, 
174,  335 

XX.,  1-16 349 

XX.,  2 380 

XX.,  16 349 

XX.,  17-19 344 

XX.,  20-29 347 

XX.,  25,  scq 125 

XX.,  23   386 

XX.,  30,  scq 345 

xxi.,  1-22 354-359 

xxL,  2-7 355 

xxi.,  12,  13   168 

xxi.,  14 1.57 

xxL,  15,  16   357 

xxi.,  18 357 

xxi.,  21 358 

xxi.,  25 360 

xxi..  32 50,52 

xxi.,  33-44 371 

xxi.,  46 360 

xxii.,  1-14 369 

xxii..  14 349 

xxii.,  15-40 360-363 

xxii.,  22 370 

xxiL,  23,  leq 35,  361 

xxii.,  29-32 361 

xxii.,  32 362 

xxii.,  40 229 

xxii.,  41,  seq 97,  364 

xxiiL  (var.).  89,246-250,366 


P3ff 

xxiiL,  3   94J 

xxiii.,  25   34S 

xxiii.,  34    248 

xxiii.,  37-39  .  83,  86, 157. 324 
xxiv.  (var.).  317, 318,?57, 369 
xxiv.,  28    318 

XXV rs 

XXV.,  1-13   373 

XXV.,  14-30   372 

xxv^28 373 

XXV.,  31-46 373 

xxvi.,  3-5   3a 

xxvL,  5    37? 

xxvi,  C    212 

xxvi.,  6-13    351 -3a 

xxvL,  14-lS 379,  ae<]. 

xxvi.,  17-19 364,  seq. 

xxvi.,  20-185    387 

xxvi.,  26-39 388,  icq. 

xxvi.,  45    403 

xxvi.,  53    71 

xxvi.,  57— xxvii.,  26  410-113 

xxvL,  61    171 

xxvi.,  63    94 

xxvi.,  64    95 

xxvi.,  65,  66   412 

xxvii.,  5 381, 3«I 

xxvii.,  7 3?1 

xxviL,  9 331 

xxviu,  11 4U 

xxvii.,  20 395 

xxvii.,  34 413 

xxvii.,  42 71 

xxvii.,  51 421 

xxviL,  57 173 

xxviii 4^2-436 

xxviii.,  19   I2i 

Mark. 

i-,2-8    45-53 

i.,9-11   53-69 

i.,  12,  13    70-75 

i.,  16-20 162-161 

i.,  29-39 156 

ii.,  1-12    250 

ii.,  13-17 ilS 

ii.,  15-22 203-207 

iL.  18   i:i 

ii.,  20    84, 1S5 

ii.,  21    205 

ii.,a4    M 

iL,  23-28 255 

ii.,  28   ^9.95 

iii.,  1-6 252 

iii.,  6 360 

iii.,  14 116 

iiL,  21-29 111.2*4 
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Par 

Ai.,  22-30 239-243 

iil,  31-35 29,244 

iv.,  1-20 188,ieq. 

It.,  2 188 

hr.,  10 103 

hr..  11 103,104 

ir..  10-25 189 

hr.,  21-25 106 

ir.,  23 249 

ir.,  26-29 315 

iv.,  30-32 314 

ir.,  31 85 

iv.,  35;  v.,  43  191-198 

iv.,  36-41 191 

v.,  1 151 

v.,  1-20 192 

v.,  19 194 

v.,  21 195 

vi,  1-6 186,187 

vi..3 40 

vi.,  7-13 257-260 

vi.,  14-16 260 

vi.,  17-20 179 

vi.,  30-44 261-264 

vL,  45-52 264 

vii.,  1-23 256,257 

vii.,  1  156 

vii.,  15  88 

vii,  24  270,279 

viii.,  1-8 263 

viii.,  15 249 

viii.,  2-3-26 270 

viii.,  23 142 

viii..  27:  ix.,  1 270-^3 

viii.,  28...: 81 

viii.,  30 272 

viii.,  31 423 

viii..  34,  35 273 

ix.,  1-0 281-283 

ix.,  11-13 283 

ix.,  14-29 283-286 

ix.,  15 284 

ix.,  23 285,286 

ix.,  28,29 286 

ix.,  33-41 286-288 

ix..49 311 

ix.,  50 311.312 

X.,  1  328 

X.,  »-12 328-331 

X.,  13-36 331,  seq. 

X-,  17.  geq 332 

X.,  18  64,97 

X.,  22  334 

X.,  32-34 345 

X.,  35-45 347 

t.  46-52 345 

XL,  1-11 354-357 

Xi,  12 357 


xi.,  15-19 354-359 

xi.,  23 286,358 

xi.,  27-33 360 

xii..  1-12  371 

xiL,  13-34  360-363 

xii,  14,15 360 

xii.,  18  15,363 

xii.,  28-34  173-362 

xii.,  33 88 

xii,  3&-37 19,97,364 

xii..  38-44  366 

xiii 366-369 

xiii.,  11 394 

xiii.,  32 368 

xiv.,1,  2 378 

xiv.,  3-9 351 

xiv..  10. 11  379.  scq. 

xiv..  12-16 384-386 

xiv.,  17-21 387 

xiv.,  22-25 388,  leq. 

xiv.,  27 394 

xiv.,  33-42 407.  f  eq. 

xiv.,  43-49 408,  seq. 

xiv.,  53,  seq 410,  seq. 

xiv.,  58 171 

xiv.,  59 171 

XV.,  1-15 413-417 

XV.,  16-46 418-422 

XV.,  21 417 

XV.,  23  418 

XV.,  29  170 

XV.,  30  71 

xvi 422,438 

xvi.,  9 151 

Luke. 

i,  1-4  16 

i,  26-38 13-18 

i.,  32-35 19 

i,  36 65 

ii,  1-20  18-23 

ii.,  22-38 23-28 

ii.,33 24 

ii,  39  28,29 

ii.,41 156 

ii,  41-52 30-32 

ii.,  44  30 

iii.,  1-17 43-53 

iii.,  2 49 

iii,7 51 

iii,  15 53 

iii.,  17 54 

iii.,  19,20 179 

iii.,  21,22 53-69 

iii.,  23-38 19 

iv.,1-13 70-75 

tv.,  16-30 laC^seq. 

iv.,  17,feq. 83 


IV.,  19 85 

iv.,  22,  seq 16 

iv.,  38-41  186 

v.,  l-ll 162,  seq 

v.,  1 155 

v.,5 163 

v.,  12-14 237 

v.,  17-26 250 

v.,  20 143 

v.,  27-32 213 

v.,  29 213 

v.,  33 121,203 

v.,  33-39 203-206 

v.,  35 84,185 

v.,  37 85,205 

vi,  1-5 255,256 

vi.,  1 71,155 

vi,4 92,93 

vi,  5 88,  seq.,  95,  250 

vi,  6-11 : 258 

vi.,  9 253 

vi..  13 116,223 

vi.,  17 157 

vi.,  20-49 223,237 

vii.,  1-10 238 

vii.,  2,  scq 139 

vii.,3 239 

vii,  6 07.196,239 

vii.,9 97 

vii^  11-17 197 

vii.,  18-35 198-201 

vii..  28 59.84,199 

vii,29.30 SO 

vii.,  36-50 211 

viii,  2 151 

viii.,  4-15 188 

viii.,  9-18 189 

viii.,  10 103 

viii,  18 103 

viii.,  19 244 

viii.,  21 29.243 

viii.,  22-56 191-198 

viii.,  26 151 

viii.,  26-29 151 

viii.,  29 193 

viii.,  40 195 

viii.,  46-48 195 

viii.,  49 196 

ix.,  1-17 257-261 

ix.,3 305 

ix.,  7 270 

IK.,  7-9 280 

ix.,  9 323 

ix.,  10 261 

ix.,  10-18 870 

ix..  18-27 270-273 

IX.,  ly  «•■••■«•«■■*>*■•  Bi 

u.,39 on 
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hL,23,24 273 

Ix.,  28-36 281 

lx.,33 282 

1x^36 283 

hL,  37-43 283.286 

ix.,  46-50 286,289 

ix.,  50 242 

Ix.,  51,  seq 157,303 

ix.,  51-56 324,325 

ix.,57-€2 309 

ix.,  60 Ill 

X.,  1-24 304-309 

X,2   304 

X.,  3    273 

X.,21 119 

X,22 97 

X.,  25-37 363 

X.,29 364 

X.,  99-31 364 

X.,  38-42 157,336,352 

xi,  1-13 207-210 

xi,  I 204 

xi,9 207 

xin  14-26 239-243 

xi.,  14 150 

xL,  16 :....  245 

xio  20-22 136 

xi.,23 942 

xi.,  24,  leq 115 

xi.,  27, 28  . ..  97, 101, 189,  245 

xi.,  29-36 136,240 

xi,  30 89 

xi,  33 246,339 

xi,34 106 

•  xi,  34-36 246 

xi,  37-52 246,  seq. 

xi.,  39 246 

xi.,  41-44 247 

xi.,  45-52    248 

xi.,  49 248,367 

xi,  50-52 242 

Xii.,  3 185,248 

Xii.,  5 249 

xii,  10   243 

xii,  11,12 394 

xii.,  12   431 

xii,  13-15  312 

xii,  34 106 

xii.,  36-48 318 

xii.,  49  85 

xii,  49-53 315-317 

xii.,  54-59  320 

xii,  58,59 233 

xiii,  1-5 321 

Xiii,  2-4 144 

Xiii,  6-9 357-358 

xiii,  10-17 253 

siii,  18-21 314 


Paxe 

xiii,  19 85 

xiii.,  21 85,86 

xiii.,  22 303 

xiii,  23-30    319 

auii.,  24,25 236 

xiii,  28 320 

xiii,  30 349 

xiii.,  31-33 303,323 

xiii,  33 324 

xiii,  34, 35  ..  63,  86,  157, 324 

xiY.,  1-24 253,254 

xir.,5 253 

xir.,  12-14 254 

xir.,  16-24 371 

xiv.,  25-35 309-^12 

XT.,  1-10 214,215 

XT.,  11-32 215 

XTi.,  1-13 274-277 

XTi,14 274 

XTi,  16 201 

XTi,  19-31 321 

XTi.,  31 136,329,428 

XTii.,  5,  6 350 

XTii,  6 285,286,359 

XTii.,  7-10 350 

XTii,  11 303 

XTJi,  11-19 324^325 

XTii.,  15 325 

XTii.,  20-37 317 

XTU.,  21 82 

XTii.,  26-<J8 318 

XTii.,  34-36  318 

XTii,  37  318 

XTiii,l-8 318,319 

XTiii.,  9-14 916 

XTiii.,  15-30 331-335 

XTiii.,  19 64,97 

XTiii,  28 350 

XTiii.,  31-34 345 

XTiii,  35-43 345 

xix.,  1-10 346,347 

xix,,  11 347 

xix.,  12 379 

xix.,  28-48 354-^57 

xix.,  39 356 

xix.,  41-44 356 

xix.,  45-46 168 

XX.,  1-8 359 

XX.,  2 169 

XX.,  3-6 379 

XX.,  9-18 371 

XX.,  20-26 360 

XX.,  27-40 35,361,362 

XX.,  39   362 

XX.,  41-44 97,  364,  365 

xxi 369 

xxi.,  1-4 366 

xxi.,  5,  seq.,  ad  fin. .  366-369 


xxii,  3-6 379,380 

xxii,  7-13 384.S85 

xxii,  14-23 386-391 

xxii..  16 386 

xxii,  17-20 388 

xxii,  24 987.348 

xxii,  25,teq. m 

xxii.,  26,  27 386 

xxii.,  30 117 

xxii..  33,  34 391 

xxii,  35 960 

xxii.,  35-38 393-394 

xxii,  39-46 407 

xxii.,  47-53 408-410 

xxii..52 410 

xxii,  54 ;  xxiii.,  25 .  41(M18 

xxii.,  61 411 

xxii,  66 410 

xxiii.,  3   413 

xxiii.,  5   415 

xxiii.,  8  3S3 

xxiii,  19   419 

xxiii.,  26-56 418-421 

xxiii^  37-31 418 

xxiii,37-39 71 

xxiii.  50  173 

xxiii.,  54 38S 

428-438 


John. 

i,  4 S95 

i..  7-15 5« 

i,  14 16 

i.,  19 e9 

i,  19-45 159-ieS 

i.,  29 68.69.160 

i,  30 161 

i,31 61,66 

i.,32,34    63 

i..33,34    68 

i.,  42 162,271 

i.,  42-47 168 

i.,  43-46   164 

i.,  50 94 

i,  50,51 139,164 

i.,52 95 

ii.,  l-ll 166 

ii.,  3-5 16 

ii,9 167 

a,  12 29 

ii.,  12-25 168-173 

ii.,  18 169,360 

ii.,  19 90, 137.  170,  423 

iii,l-15 173-in 

iii.,  9 40 

iii,  6 i 16 

iii,  13 95,96 

iii,  15 in 
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P.C. 

di,  16>21 177 

iii,  18 373 

ui..  23 125 

liL,  22-30 177-179 

iiL.23 178 

iu.,  24 180 

UL,  30 179 

ai.,  31-36 179 

lii.,  32 56 

ir.,  1-42 90,180 

Iy.,  2 126 

hr.,  16 181 

Iy,  21-24 91.182 

iY.,34 70 

IY,  37,38 185 

hr,  43^4 186 

iY,  44,45 100,168 

iY,  46  185 

lY,  48 138 

Y.,  1-47 217-222 

Y,  1 217 

Y,  4 217 

Y..  10 218 

Y.,  14 143 

Y,  17-19 218 

Y,'20-29 219 

Y,  27 96 

Y..  30-37 220 

Y.,  31,32 221 

Y.,35 50,51 

Y.,  37-47 221 

Yi.,  1-15 261-264 

Yi,  4 217 

Yi,5 261 

yL,  15 262 

Yi,  16-21 264 

yL,17 263 

Yi,  22-71 265-269 

Yi,  25 40 

YI,  26 137 

Yi,  30 265 

Yi,  32-42 266 

Yi,  34 70 

Yi,  35-44 138 

Yi,  42,  seq 16 

Yi,  43-47 266 

Yi,  44 106 

Yi,  44,  45 104 

Yi,  48-51 267 

Yi,  53 96,267 

Yi,  53-58 267 

Yi,  60 103,268 

yI,61   268 

Yi,  63 101,113,114 

Yi,64 118,379 

Yi,  66 140,268 

Yi,  69 140,269 

rl^70 384 


VII,  1-52 ;    Yiil,  12  ;    x, 

21 291-303 

Yii,  1 217 

vii,  3 29,217 

Yii,  3,  4  292 

vii,  5 16 

vii,  5-7 245 

vii,  8 291 

vii,  10 303 

vii,  12 82 

vii,  15 40 

vii,  16-19 292 

vii,  17 293 

vii,  26,  27,30    293 

vii,  35, 38 294 

vii,  40 82 

vii,  40-53 297 

vii,  42 364 

viii,  1-11 313 

viii.,  13,14 294,295 

viii,  15 295,313 

viii,  19-23 295 

viii,  25 82 

viii,  28 295 

viii,  30-38 296 

viii,  33 106 

viii,  39 299 

viii,  43 106 

viii,  44 106,148 

viii,  57 297 

ix,  2,  3 145 

ix,  5 339 

ix.,  6 142 

ix..  22 298 

ix,  35-37 300 

X,  l,fcq 112,236,301 

X,  16 259 

X,  17,18 423 

X,  20 244 

X,  22 303 

X,  22-39 326 

X,  24 82 

X,  36 327 

X,  40 328 

Xi 326-344 

xi,  54-56 344 

xl,  56,  57 359 

xii,  1-8 351-353 

xu,  I    354 

xil,  5  380 

xii,  6 352,380 

xii,  9-18   354-357 

xil,  14  355 

xii,  19  359 

xii,  20-36  375-378 

xii,  25,  26 273 

xii,  27  405 

xii,  27-29 976 


XIL,  31 307 

xil,  32   311 

xil,  34   95 

xiil,  1-32 384-388 

xiii,  2   379 

xiii,  2-16 386 

xiii,  11-21,  seq 387 

xiii,  19 387 

xiii,  21 387,405 

xiil,  26 379 

Xiii,  27 382,405 

xiil,  31-36 388 

xiii,  33-35 391 

xiii,  36-38 399 

xiv.-xvii 394-404 

xiv,  9,10, 11 396 

xiv,  12 140 

xiv.,  13-26 397 

xiv,  23-26 398 

xiv,  27 398,431 

xiv,  29-31 399 

XV 399-400 

XY,  1,  leq 107,399 

XV,  14-16 120 

XY,  16 116 

XV.,  18-23*. 400 

XV,  24 138 

XV,  27 117 

xvi,  7-33 400 

XYi,  10 403 

xvi,  14-17 401 

xvi,  24 403 

xvi,  25 102,105 

xvi,  29,30 409 

xvi,  32 394 

xvil 409 

xvii,  2 308 

xvil,  20-24 403 

xviu,  1-11 408-410 

xviil,9 179 

xviii,  11, 12 409 

xviii,  13 410 

xviii,  14 410 

xviii,  19-23 410 

xviii,  24,25 411 

xviii,  28 384 

xviii,  33 413 

xviii,  33-38 99 

xviii,  36,37 413 

xix,  1-10 416 

xix.,  10-12 417 

xix,  17-42 417-499 

xix,  31 385 

xix,  31-37 428 

xix-,  34,  36,  37 427 

XX..  1,  seq 498 

XX,  8,9 423 

XX,  17, 18. 19 488 
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WC.23  272 

xx.,27   140 

XX.,  30   428 

XX.,  xxi 422-436 

Acts. 

I.,  4 431 

i.,  5 126 

i.,  15 305 

i.,18 381,383 

i.,21,  seq 117 

ii.,  38 125 

vi.,  14 90,171 

Tii.,  56 95 

viii.,  14 185 

X.,  37 56,58 

Xiii.,  35 53,56,58 

XtL,  16,  leq. 193 

xriL,  28 15 

xriii.,  25.  26 58 

xix.,1-5 58 

Xix.,  13 288 

XX.,  35 93,334 

AOMARS. 

i^3 ! 19 

1.4 16 

ii^l 314 

ii.,12,  aeq 373 

iii.,  31 92 


Put. 

▼i.,9,10 437 

viii.,  3,  4 92 

ix.,  5 16 

xiii.,  6 290 

xIt.,  22,  23 94 

xvi.,  19 273 

1  Ck)RINTHXAMS. 

i..  22 99 

ii.,  14 104 

It.,  8-13 234 

v.,  7,  8 385 

vi.,  2 87,335 

▼1,7 234 

▼ii.,  10  234 

viiL 94 

ix.,1 117 

XL,  23 385,388 

xi.,  25 391 

xiii.,  1-3 309 

xiv.,  20 273 

XV 427,  seq. 

XV.,  6  305,425 

XV.,  7,9 117 

XV.,  55  271 

2  C0BXltTHIA58. 

a,  15, 16 272 

▼.,17 175 

xiu.,  4 437 


Galatiahs. 

liu  19 3i# 

W.,  4 17,23.89 

▼i.,  15 175 

1  ^fiBESSAXOSIASl. 

▼.,1 3W 

▼.,21 27« 

S  TH£SSAI.05IA5a. 

ii,8 10 

Trrrs. 
ui.,  5 174 

Hkb&kws. 
liL,  2,6 170 

▼.,7 4m 

▼ii.,  14    26i 

Xii.,  2    423 

1  JoHir. 

ii., 29 403 

iiL,  7-10 ¥D 


James. 


i.,  ».  10 


f ASSAO£S  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITEBS 

aUOTBD  Oa  ALLVDBD  TO. 


Jul,  iiL,  571,  p.  709 456 

Juliut  Jfrieanut. 
Fngm.  (Tid.  G.  SyoceU.,  ed.  Niebohr,  U 

610) 45] 

Ammianus  Maredt 

Hilt,  xir.,  0 4M 

Antommu, 

Monolog.,zi.,l ns 

AiketuBUi, 

DeipiXMophif  t,  iU  17, 18 107 

Cod.  CtaUabrig, 

Frtgm.  (LqIl,  Ti,  4) «S 

Coitioiofut, 

Lib.xiL,ep.59 SO 

Ckagigak, 
(Tract  Talnrad)  iL m 

(Ed.  Niebabr)  1,13  2^ 

Chryttf*itmnis, 
Horn,  in  lUtt,  IXK^  4  906 

Ctemmu  A^andt* 
8trom^iii.,p.449 333 

6tnmL,iT,ll S13 

HowUL  CUmenL 

Hom.,ii,S3 204 

Hom.,zL,S« ] 

(V\d.  Fabrieiui) 
Fragm.  (Ignat,ep.«dEphef.,  $19)  ....    25 

Fragm. 49 

Fntgm. 65,  icq 

Fragm 6t 

Fragm 313 

Fragm. 331 

Fragm.  (Hieroo.,  Tii.,  1,  336) 453 

Fragm.  (Hierao.  de  Vir.  HI.,  iL) as 

Eu$ebiMt, 

Hilt  Eccl.,t,12 304 

Hilt  EocL,  i.,  13 '. ^C}4 

Hilt  EccL,  ill,  39 313 

Hilt  Bccl.,  IT.,  39 im 

Hilt  Eccl.,T.,  SO 394 

Hilt  Bicl..T»94 385J 


Cbivmc.  Olymp.,  909;  4  ...•• 491 

Onoznut  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iiL,  163) 178 

Onamtit  Fragm.  (Hiw.,  iii.,  1, 181)  ....  917 

Fragm.  {Hier.«dT.Peltg.,iU.) 66 

Frasm.  {Hior.,  ir.,  1, 156) 68 

Evang.Nkod, 
Cip,ii.(Tfailo.,i.,590) 416 

Fabridut, 
Cod.  Apociyph.  Not.  Taitament  {JL,  330 ; 
iil,eS4) 978 

OemmtL 
(Tdmnd) 499 

AMfOnjfMHf. 

bf,,  1,  8«3 499 

Hippolftut, 
De  Fuch..  1-,  13 98S 

Irenmtg, 
C<nitH»r.,ii.,99 91? 

JaeobuM. 
PfoCoeviag.,  ix. 18 

a  Apbii,U8 38 

C.  Atiion,  i,  31 931 

Aidi«ol,iii^ll,$3 937 

Af<chieol.j  Tiii.,  9;  4 133 

AichieoU  viii.,  9;  5 150,194 

Ai^bnoL»  £^9,1 133 

Att:hiBol.^  xiti.,x.,6 38 

Afchool.,  xir.,  ST.,  19 951 

Arcfasol,  ^T.,Tiii.,  4 97 

Archsol,  sdL,  L,  9 933 

ArchnoU  xtH.,6,  5 98 

ArcbBOl,  zTii.,  13,  9 98 

ArctiBoU  XTiiL,  1,  4 51 

ArcliflBd.,  XTiii^  l.  5 38 

ArthsoL,  XYiii.,  9, 1  961 

An^bnol.,  xviii.,  r.,  9 49,178 

ArcliOKiU  xiz.,  1 46 

An'li9ol.t  XX.,  9,  1 419 

Do  Bel].  Jod.,  ii.,  8,  6 38 

De  Ben.  JiuL,  tL,  9.  3 354 

De  BotL  Jad.,  Tii.,  6,  3 147 

D«  Vim,  a 3i,« 

Dft  ViU,  73 888 


450 


PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS. 


JuttM  MuKftyt* 

DUL  c  Tiyph.,  £  304,  a. 

DUL  e.  TiyplL,  £  316 

DiaL  e.  Tryph,  £  3S7 

DiaL  e.  IhyplL,  £  335 

Ditl.  a  Tiyph^  1 363 

UaerMiu. 
8ttiiroaUiL.4 


a  OelfoiB,  L,  39 

C.  CeLram,  IL,  18 

C.  OelfOiB,  Ti,  86 

Toiii.Ti,in  Jo«aiL,94 

Tom.  ix,  in  Joaim. 

Tom.  ziiL,  in  Jotnn.,  88  . .. . 
lfatt»  ziii.,  6 


81 

40 

19 

487 

833 

87 

14 

116 
40 
198 
169 
183 
145 

111 


Fngm.  (Bna.,  iU^  39) 

Fngm.  (Cnm.,  Cttao.,  p.  18) 

K4^fu  (lot  Oper.  Cjpr.  da  rebi^kt  fin.)    66 

Da  Ifigrit.  Abcitmi 88 

LagatadCi4Qm,83,31 156 

Da  SpadaL  Lag^  1 834 

DaEzaorat,9 840 

Da  Vit.  Mm.,  iiL,  5 481 


FirUAhotk,  ^^ 

(Taknad),  i,  3 37 

HiftNat,zxHiL»7 149 

PhUardkMM. 

Da  San  Nam^YiDd^  ix. 311 

'•^    Poiybiut. 

1,80,13^^ 491 

Rminairt 

Mai^.,880 418 

SateecL 

AdLodUTl  ^  174 

Smptidmi. 

Comm.onEpict 310 

Sopkodet. 
QBd-Tyr^  868 1 

Vaapaji.,  4 96 

Taeiiut, 

1,11 90 

HJat,  T.,  13 96 

Tutam.  xiL  Pa<r. 

TaitSimaoo,7 ^..    65 

TertuOiamu. 

DaJej!m.,ziL 418 

AdT.lUro.»iil,10 4te 


